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^ , jfthe SroMhh wordi. w 

Ldo, pwVilliMehol preucd pqtcT aw tr. 
kuirt mnu Lr Imd itvtitairlu : 
\ UWPLETE NOVELS , as vola. Ito , 
I hMmwcd uu. laj fr„ or KPonKcru ; — 
Wfcj, I TO!. » fr. — Cii]' UaniH.'riiiff, I tol. 
»■ — Th« Antiqiurr. I vol. S [r. — Dob Bor. 
■.)fr.~-lT«iliue.lirol.5lr.— TileiotniTl.uil- 
l.lrtJrni-j.urTheBlicklmirtinlOMNor- 
ft^iiil. 3 tr.-M Srrif . nr The Hent olMU. 
•«. t vol. S tr. — M stTln , or The Bride of 
■MmuorinijLesEniluf UoniroM, I toI.S Tr. 
Ufffi,(.urCounlBobcnorPariailK) CuUa 
*w;" ;»ol-B Ir.^TheJIonwlery, ■ ' 



|^jTh»Pirale 1 lol. a fr. — Fortuna of Nigel. 

'Citl^ji. f toLS Ir. — SI. Roaan') Well . I 
^ - Hnlgauailet, t vol, B tr. - Talea of ilie 
•n. njThe BetnMbed and Uie Talbniaa, ] 
*fr.— nroodhtock. )toL S fr.— chninieb!* ot 
MWle. or The HIghlaDd Widuw. TlieTwo 

■nber and the STntHxi*! Oanithler. I vol. 
B. I vul. Sir— Kollci* and Auecdotsa 
L?','f*,{™*'""l- g'»™*en. and S«h 
Vml lo Ihe Nmrli oT nniier fkoiiL S fr 
TELLANEOUS PRME WORkI; 
'lS,Z <"'_KP"''«'«'(: THMiaciL- 
r^lJl^j '?{"'«•■ TheUfcofllrr- 
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^^try. aiiintacr, HbCdlannMia 
''AiiiknilUeaol Scotland. 
^nd n^tchfriR , and tt- 
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tttettiudprodiKtioniofllirfolUming Autkon : 

mrzHoox imopxa's ookfur 

IFOKKS , itilh Ihe new Prebce*. AddllhMa, 
elc.lO voli. tro-IW fr.. or Mraralelii; The Ipr, 
I Tul. B lr.~T)ie Pilot < vol. S fr.-Tfa Plooeen. 
I Tul. a tr. — LkHiel Lincoln. I Tol.Slr.— Tho 
LaitoTthe HoUcana. I Tol.Str.— TbBPnIrlB.I 
tdL a fr.— The Ked HOTcr, ItoI. B tr.— Tbe Bot- 
deroa, I ToL S fr.— Tbe Wiier Witch. < ToLBfr. 
—The Br*TO. ( ToL t fr.— The Heldennuner, I ' 
E fr.—Tlie iioadMUD, 1 T. s fr.—TbB »—'""- 
T. 8 fr.-~Kuunloai In Swlt* ' ' ' 
Btaidencein France, I ral. a 
Europe, i toI. B fr.— Enalai 
eunlou In lulf. I toI. Slr.- 
1 vol. B Fr. — Bve EfDnabam , i >ui. ■ ir. 

a. L. Buxincn'B oomfl. 'wokkSi 

llTOli.Sto. n b., tr Mtparatrl]/ : Pdham, (TOl. 
a fr.— UcTcreui. I vol. ofr.- The DlsmDed. I t. 

S trl- PilgTlnit of Ibg Milae^ FalUaoS. and Ar^ 
mana, t voLSfr.— EnilaDdamlUieKngUih.l loi. 
Bfr.— The Lwl Dan or Pompeii. I vul. S Tr.— Th« 
I)uehe«edeL>valIiere>Tbe SiiMleni.eie. , i lui. 
Bfr.— Biewi.lvOl.Blr.- AUKiu,ITol.flfr.— Tba 
PoMiul Work*, 1 vol. S Ir.— EmeillialLnTcn. 
I vol. ■Ft.- Alice, I vol. Str.— UiU, Calderon, 
Ladf ol Ljuni, I 
TB. KOOBB'I 
■odPoMrr.lI 

THE POETICAL , 

AnuTCOD, LUIIe'a Poema. EnMlea. 1 

LoTwotlbeAniteli. Gornvdon aad , 

Two-Pennr PMtBac. Fudn Family InParia, Tom 
—"■- ■- — '-I, Yibf «rihe Huir Alliance, Odci 
-jSG«pae.Bh]FBU«npanthe HOid, 
I Poema, Irhh Helodicf. Katlaml Atra, 

"in*"*' " " '" " " 



B-1 aOMVK.'WonXa,Praaa 

I Tola, oooprlaed In T tola. Svo. IB fr. 



Sacred Son;*, 



Bet olGleea, Snmmer Fcie, eie. 1 rab. 10 fr.— n 
Fndgn hi UcUud. I vgL I fr. SO c. 
BBPBOSE Works, tampItU in BTok-tn ITC, 



lira,40 

tarWaa 



a5 fr.. or anporalrlv : The Llia oTX. B. SberldM. 
1 Tola. InoDcSfr.—UiendDaalliatLard Flu- 
Gerald. amdiiUht tamevolame, Tto BplMnan, 
a rola. in oae, a fr.— Uk ol UNd ^roo, > mla. la 
" fr^-Travctoarv irWi oeoUemn, oorf 
nu eofiMw, Hamofrt otCapL Bock, 1 nk, 

S rr.— The HWoiT «( irdmd. In 1 toL 

ita». br.Trr.— 7*<«aiiuST0-Bfr. 
HUMS AHD HRIXSaTT'B BiaTOHT 
I, new edit., from Viltt'i 



■UOKXl't (>EV. 
Siollrt'b HMocTof Bwland, bom the De^ 
orGioaecll. tolHS,r<F™MlrMaTiLn'sdiK 
lloD. I foil. M»rlj*d la 8 (Ola. •*«, H h^^ 

OAVT. MJUATATV AMUMllllW 
TSU| «•■•)>(((< telonla. tra. SQ fr^i^Mk 
■uw »i AorfaeMrotr^ Id I Tol. ■ Ir., VUL, BMUh 
lbe>e*r and the Thm cotton, Vt. muMI""^ 
Tfe» pacha or mUT Taiei, iMob TttttM, V«m 
Mnpk, Tb* Ibi('aO«n,S(nitaft's««l^>«* 

l**r«j olBoer, SDiHef tarn. 



J. HOBIXa'B IKIMFURB VOTXKS, 

5 rob. ST0.25fr.. or teparatfly : Abel Allnutt. 
I vol. 5 fr.— Ayesha. The Hokl of Kart. I toI. 8vo. 
5 fr.— Zohrab. I vol. 5 fr. — llajjl Baba of k|taluii. 
I w qI . Sfr— Hajji Ba ba irt England. I vol. 5 fr. 
Mm SDGZ^FO&TH'S Tales of Fashiuuable 
LifB aod Modern Griselda, 7 vols, comprwd in 
3 Tob. 8to. 15 fr.— Helen, f vol. 5 fr.— Popular 
Tales. 1 vol. 5fr. 

^'8 Tom Jones, S vols. 10 fir. 

I'B Thatkleu9 of Warsaw. 5 fr. 
Anasla<lu5, 2 vols. 10 fr. 
rSMonk.l vol.5 fr. 
VB Tristram Shandy, 1 vol. 5 tr. 

rV'S Adventures of a youo/^er 

«on. 1 vol. 5 fr. 
OaUI8MITM*8 Vicar of Wakefield, and The 

ShnpieSlorT. by Mis. l^cn&LD. 1 vol. 5fr. 
W1UOV*S Tom Cringle's Log, 1 vol. S fr.— 

Cruise vT the Midge , 4 vol. B Or. 
VASB BOOKf <<f Series, 1 vol. 5 fk-. 
— l*e Sd serifs. 1 vol. Sfr. 
H« BV&lFBi'S France, Social, Literary and 

PoUlical, 1 vol. 5 fr.— Monarchy of Ibe middle 
i . 1 vol. 5 fr. 

L'8 Anne Grey, 1 vol. 5 fr. 
rS Tylney ilall. f vol. 5 fir. 

['B History of the Revolation 

lnim,Svols. lOfr. 
&ABT HOROAVS Princes, i vol. 5 fr. 

IMary of a Physician. I vol. 5 fr . 

The 9d Series, 4 vol. B fr. 

['■ Curiosities of Literature. 3 v . 15 fr. 



'S Mayor of Windgap. and The Two 
Friends. 6y Ladt Blkssixgto?i, I vol. 5 fr. 

€• LAMB'S EHa's Essays, fo which are added 
Lett ers, and Rosamund, a Tale,% vol. 5 fr. 

QOBWIV'S Transfusion or The Orphans of 
Cnwalden . 5 fr. —Caleb Williams, I vol. 5 fr. 

■A&KAM'B Middle Ages. 2 vol. 10 fr. 

■BBOnOVSTHMI TOX BDZH- 
BVBOH BKTTBWf comprising the best 
Artidct in Uiat Journal, from Its commencement 
to the present time.— With a preliminary Disser* 
talioa aStid Explanatory Notes. — Edited by Mal- 
■IG8 CaOSS. <835,6 vols. 30 fr. 
nnOBOBX HOOK'B Sayings and Doings. 
f vol. Svo. 3 fr. — Gilbert Gnmey, 1 vol. 3 fr. — 
Jack Brag, I vol.3 fr.— Gumey Married,! vol. Sfr. 
VBS AMZaiGAV XV SVO&AVB, 

by the author of a Tear in Spain. 1 vol. 3 fr. 
Bnf BHACK, thela<t of Neliion's Agamem- 

nonSihyGapr. Cha>ie>,1 vuI. 5fr. 
€tAVT. BACK'S AitUc land Expediiion 

in search of capt. Ros«. 4 vol. 3 fr 
AOBIVBOV OaVBOX, with a life of the 
author by sir Waltii Scott. I vol. 3 fr. 

WTO HBS o r fTOlffATH. JXF- 
OV WUlTKA^Ff orSceneson the 
, by Mrs. TaoLLOPK. 1 vol. in-8. Sfr. 
OF A BBMXVWimfcK, a new 
work, to which is added tab Dust op lt* Eii.il-tek, 
kf Mrs. Jameson, in one vol. 3fr. 
ABVOBXAf anewworkliyWASB. Ibvi^g.1 v. Sfr. 
S&STCH BOOK « I Tol. 5 fr. 

*8 .MsMellaneoiH Works , edited 
by Wash. Isvi^g. 4 voU. 3vo. 90 fr. 

oovrxasioBB of av z&Dzax.T 

I byJ^adyBLESSiJfCTO^i, 3 fr. 
'XMFXiX f by u'liiiAi'Li . 1 
vol. 8 fr. 
JAaOEB'S GOKFXXTX VOTSLS, 15 vol. 
73 fr.. Each may lie had separately in one volnme. 
5 fr. Tli.— AiUla.— The Desultory Man.— Damley. 
—MMteiira. — Delorme.— The Gipsy. — One In a 
ThoaMad—Phillp ^u^sfus.— Henir Maslertoti. 
~'i?^^?'"'S"''iy — Ad»«fupesnf Marslon-Hall. 
iT^XilJS^SirJV^ *^^* ^^ "'«^ Pa«ion«. - I l:e 




by R. L. Bllwei, in-li, br. 2 fr. SS c. 

&ABT CHAB&OTTX BUBT'B VO- 

▼EXiS f 3 vols. 10 fr. Each may be hail sepa- 
raliiv in one vol. 3rr.Viz:— Trevelyan.— TheUe- 
vuteil. — Marriage In hich Lire, and in ihesame 
vol.. Coiifrsftlonsofan Elderly (;ent;i>inaii. l>y Lady 
BUxs'liiRti.n.— Flirution. — The PiMiiherited ami 
Ih^ En>n:(red.— The Divorced.— iHwihunious Me- 
moirs of a Peeress.— Love. 

I UTSBATUKE OF BU- 

\^ 1 vol. 3 fr. 

THS "WOBKB AMB GOHBX8FOB- 
DXVCX of Lady Worlley MooUgu , by Lord 
waABJirLippi, a vol. lo fr. 

GBXCHTOH, a new novel, by Harrison Aln<- 
worth , 1 vol. 5 fr.— Ri)ok»i>oil, I vol. 5 fr. 

JAOB BHAGf by Tliemlure IIOOK. I vol. 3 fr. 

UUMAMT UFS , by WAan, 1 vol. 3 fr. 

C&AB8ICA& TOUB THROUGH ITA- 
]tT| by C. EiSTACi. complete in 2 vol. 10 fr. 

TBX ▼ICTIM8 OF 80GIXTT, by Lady 
B lissis gtoii, 1 \ol. 3. 

XVGUkHBv with sketches of society in (he me- 
tropolis, bv Fe?i. Coopls. 1 v«)l. 3 fr. 

ABVEMTTUBBB OF CAPT. BOVVZ- 
S« by Wash, la^nc. 4 vol. 3 fr.* 

IH ABUEHICA9 by Mixs MtRTi- 

SE4I-, 2 vol. 10 It, 

THB OU> COmOBOBXf by Ibe auilnn- 
of Ratilin the Reefer. 1 vol. 3 fr. 

XBVX8T MA&TRATXRS, by 

E. L. Biilwer, I vol. 3 fr. 

THB &IFX OF SIR "W. SCOTT, ly 

Lockhart, the seven volt, of (he Londnu ctiilin:i 
rompri^tl In 4 v«ils. 30 fr. 

THS FICB.'WZCKPAPZRB, 9 vol. 10 fr. 

&OTX, by Lady Cli. Bury, 1 vol. 5 fr. 

BZART OF A FBTSZCIABy 2<f Sfries. 

< vol. 3 fr. 

THB COHFS8SZOVS of an eldcriy Lady, 

by Lady Blessington, ln-8vo. 3 fr. 
AUCX9 a sequel lo Ernest MaHravert. by Rulwer. 

I vol. 3 fr. 

KXCURBZOV8 IH ZTAZiT, by F. Cooper. 

I vol. 5 fr. 
THB ROBBXRy by James. I vol. 3 fr. 

OUTIFARB BOUVBf by the author d 
Ralllin the Reefer. I vol. 3 fr. 

HOMDB'WARB BOUMBf a naval novel, b| 

F. Coii|ier, I \ol. Sfr. 

BTBLUff Af by Ui^ Bumey. 4 vol. 3 fr. 

THB HZSTORT OF 8COT&AVB, by Sir 

W. Scott, 2 vo!s. in oue. 3 fr. 

ZiEX&Av or the Siege of Granada, Calderon th« 

Cimrtier, and the l^dy of Ly«H». by Bulwer. I v. 3lL 



an hi>(orical novel, I vol. 3 fr. 

OURNBT MABRTBBy by Theodore Hoot 
I V. 8 fr. 

CHARUB8 BZCKBHS'B CBoz^ works, vii: 

THE PICKWICK PAPLRS, 2 vols. 10 fr. 

OLIVER TWIST, complete In one vol. 3 fr. 

SKETCHES BY BdZ, Jn-8\0. 2 TOlS 10 ff. 

I LIKE .\.M> Ain ENTIRES OF NICHOLAS 
, MCKLKCY. iu-8vo. h fr. 

I THB BOOK OF THB PASSZOVS adi 

other taiCK, by James. 4 vol. 5 fr. I 

'KTK BFFZHGHAK t or Home, a sequel la 

Homeward bound, by F.Coo|)er, 1 vol. 5 fr. f 



BTROArS GOMPLETE YfOKKS reprintad ? erIiaUm from tbe list London edi- 
mam Aral eoUeoled and •mrand* and fflnttnted with NoCei by Sir Waltii Scott, 
It JimiT* Vroimat WnaoR, Sir Eanxoii Bitdgis, Bimop Hibib, J. G. Lockbabt, Ugo 
lo, Rer. GioiCB CiotT, Mrs. Sullbt, Gmbab £llm» Tbomu Gahpbill, Tbohab Mooib» 
i. MnjuK, etc. To which is or^xed the Life of Btbon, by Johb Galt, and eoibeUiahed 
beiodifol portrait, eogra?ed title paffe» foe dmiles, and twenty etchiogi on steel, by Rsf iii.# 
Miffioal drawings by A. Couk , hi one TOhimefanperial 8yo. cloth boards, 20 fr. 

-Tlie aame, to which are added the 6 engrafings alter Johaonofc before letter, 25 fr. 
-Tbe Mine witboot engrafings, brocb^. iS fr. 

tTROirS COMPLETE WORKS, including tbe suppressed Poems, and miscellaneous 
oominiaed in the last London Murray's edition, 4 toIs. in-8 , flue paper , port. 20 fr. — 
oie, to which are added the 20 etehings on steel, by Rbveil, after Coun, 25 fr.; and with tbe 
iraTinga after Johannot, 50 fr. — Larse yelinm paper, with tbe 20 etcfaipgt and tbe sis 
inga after Johannot, India proofr, 42 fr. 

N ILLUSTRATED— ILLUSTRATIONS OF LORD BTRON'S WORKS, oousist- 
a beaaliftil portrait of Byn» » an engrared title page with a vignette and twenty etchings 
el, by Rerell, fhxn oriainal drawings by A. Colin, adapted to all editions. 1857, cabler 
iii-8, avec le texte anglms et la traduction en francais des strophes oo passages qui out rap- 
cbaqoe smet , iroprim^ h part et plaods en free de cheque grayure, 6 fr. 
The same, to wbloh are added ste engravings after Johannot before letter, 1 1 fr. 

BRITISH CLASSICS, comprising tbe choicest Works, hi prose and ?eiie, of tbe 
leienl and modem Authon, with original prefrces, edited by J. W. Lake, printed on 
paper. 25 toIs. 52mo, with portraits. 50 fr. Or separately : 



ra*s Poiss, 1 ▼. 1 fr.soe. 

ov FBOJlie. I TOL 2fr. 

lbct speccbis, I t. 2 fr. 
.acT SPiacns, I yoL 2 fr. 
uwAOu's Larriu. 2 fr. 



'POVa'S POBTICAL WOBIS, 3 T. 9 fr. 

'Jdnids's LarrBBS. 2 vol. 4 fr. 
*Sbbbidaii's Wobbs, 4 vol. 8 fr. 
*Tbb Wardbbiro Hbbhit, Sv. a fr. 

'GOUUR'S DBA. WOBU. 4 TOl. S fr. 



* Bbautibs op tbr Spbctatob. 3 fr. 
*Carrirg'8 POBTicAi. WoBBS, and 
LiAs. 1 Tol. port 2 fr. 

*TB0a80H'S SBAS0R8, I TOL 2 fr. 

*Bkautiu op Btbor. I TOl. 2 fr. 



lOLIG PRATER ROOK, including tbe GARDEN OF THE SOUL , a manual of 
il eieffvlies and instructions, by R. Cballorbb, to which is added i THE CATHOLIC 
lL, for the use of the laity, containing tbe mass for all Sundays, festlTals, etc, etc., 
ibool tbe year. Paris, 1857, 2 tomes en nn gros yol. in-18 , arec 6 grarnres; br. 9 fr., ou 
• fr. Or japorarffy : 

tARDEN OF THE SOUL, I Tol in-18, avecgraTures, 5 fr. 75 c, ou reli^ 4 fr. 50 c. 
ATUOUC MIS^^AL, 1 ?ol. in-l8,aTec6graTures, 6fr.; relid , 7fr. 

EDGEWORTH'S WORKS, in-8vo, and in-18, 16 yols. 48 fr. 
park may be had separately. See the eoffi^ete Catalogue. 

NJRGH REVIEW, subscription price for a year, funning four quarterly Nos. of about 
pgaa, 13 fr. Tbe Numbera appear in April, July, October, and January. The priee of 
(a.8epMlely Is 5 fr. 50 e* 



aits wn taco riprinltd lo Fnam for tbe toft foor TMrt« apptuing t ftw dtTi aflar tbe pobUcaUoo of tba 
ika, aod lb« jetn 48SS, ISSB, t83T, 1838, formlog lixteen aamMrt, are oa nie, pnoe 40 ftr. Toe London edillon 
MO. II auM DO oteerted that ihe principal motlTe whicb baa lodaoed tbe editor lo reprlot iblt blfblT eitoaaied 
iiilH» tho Tear 1834, b tint a leloctlon ha< been made from tbe 122 preoedlng nambert of tbe moit remarkable 
acB bruMD of llteratare; lor, noCwltbftaodlog lite mcril of tbe work, U cannot be dented tbei a qaanUtT of 
■Maurlly coalalned In It wblcn oTfen no Intereat lo tbe nneral reader; It waatbereftire necesaarr to adopt aome 
ai teanide Mm Uwougb aueb a beep of predooa ricbea. Ko one waa better qualified tben Mr. Maorlce Croat, to 
art mhi€h waf aa oeccaaarr to BnglMimen aa to rorefgnera in directing tbem In tbe atndv of tbelr own llte- 
i vUcfe wonid correapond to tbe (Umn dt Utliraiurt dt La Harpe. BeaMea tbe adTMniage of embracing a 
■leribB*, Mr. Maurice Croaa'a worli liaa tbe oierlt of contalolag the Jndgmenia and optntona of tbe moet oefe- 
■f aaa mt Uio pcoaent day, In eecb branch of science. The work la entitled : 

tXMIS FROM THE EDINBURGU REVIEW, comprising the best articles of that 
f froas iCa ooimneDoeiiient to the year 1854 included : consisting of Gharacten of Eminent 
Malen, Dirioes, Pbilosophen, Statesmen, Oraton, Historians, Novelists, and Critics; 
hlioBs on Poetry aod the Drama; Miscellaneous Literature; Education; Political History; 
b^irf; F^weign and DomesUo Politics; Political Economy; Law and Jortsprudence; 
aeotvy Ke/bnn ; Cbarcb Refonn ; the Libert)' of the Preiis ; Ibe State of Ireland ; and W est 
iwery. Eili'fed by Maubicb Caaaa, Secretary to the Belfast society. 6 voU. io-8. 50 fr. 

»r OF BRMTiSn ARTISTS, in a series of 288 engrafings of their most ap- 
wodaeUoas, Ox>oi tbe dayg or JEfogarth to the present time, executed on steel in the first 
•■^^ f 'f*' ff^ T/f? ^^d «»plaiialory noUces in English and French, by G. Hahiltor. 
fl^^fok. ia-u, or. ourp^ ^£»a^ue volume, conlenant 72 graTures,seTends^par^ent 8f. 

IP ^^^^^^f* /X^-STORY OF ENGLAND, with a continuaUon from tbe 

^.S^Ji^d in o\'K ^>' the Rst. T. S. Hocbbs , reprinted from Valpy's iHst 
oft ^^ ^ >^/ji^A K«X Ifbl yol. in-4 in double columns with im oortraits. hiK 



^ilfeS^r ^^^i#^^ K«X ifQi yol. in-4 in double columns with i^o portraits, half 
''Jf^^'^^£pJjii^ -«^^£OF5iRWALTERSC0TT.P(iM,.|«».tti«H««a 



rcHM. 8fO, 20 ft. 



^HISTORICAL, LITEBART, AKD ARTISTICAL TRAVELS IN ITALY, 

Ah AGCDBATi iKD coiPLRi goiih to fiuiLLCBs A!io AiTun, by M. Valibt. librarian of Ibe royal 
palaeH ofVemilles an.i Trianon.TraDslated from tbcsecooil improTcd cdiiiou hy C. E. Cliftoi^. 
With a map of Italy, 1839, 1 gros toI. grand in-li k deux coloDoei, cootenaofc les 3 fob. in-So de 
I'Mttonfrancaiie. ISfr. 
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PREFACE. 



Ttoi AaihMr presentB the foHowiog pages to the pul^ irhh tfifl* 
He it aware that the very tide of a Tour through Itiuy** 
ia itself to raise expedatioD, which, as he has leanied 
the fate of similar bbmpositions, is more frequently disappomted 
than Mliified. To avoid as much as possible this ioconvenioioe, he 
thinks it necessary to state precisely the nature and object of the 
pigiepi work, that the fteader may enter upon its perusal with some 
p tawe us knowledge of its contents. * 

The Freiimiiiary Discourse is intended chiefly for the information 
of yovag and tnexperieoced traveilers, and points out the qualities 
and aoconpliriMnents requishe to enable them to derive from an 
Miaa Tour its fttU advantages. The ileader then comes to the 
DMTiiseif. 

The epithet Claaieul sufficieatfy points out its peculiar character, 
which is to trace the resemblance between Modem and Ancient Italy, 
10 lake for guides and companions in the beginning of the nine- 



teenth ceatary, the writers that preceded or adorned ihe£rst. Qm 
forauiMy to that character, the Author may "be allowed to dmgH 
vrkh coniptecency on the incidents of ancient history, to admit every 
poetical recollection, and to daim indulgence, if in clescrihiag objects 
m efken allnded to by the Latin writers, he should frequently borrow 
their eapressions : 

Mtlerte icripto convenlente fuc.> 

Ovid, Tria. 1. V. i. 

Citations, in fact, which, notwithstanding the example of Cicero, and 
the precept of Quintilian*, some severe critics are disposed to pro- 
aoribe, may here be introduced or even lavished, without censure; 
they rise spontaneously from the soil we tread, and constitute <me 
of ilB ifistiogutshing beauties. 

tm Modem History, he may perhaps be considered as sometinei 
too short ; but it must be remembered that Modern Ilistorv is not 
Ciastical, and can claim admission only as an illustration. As for the 
fcran of government established in many provinces by the present 

> Their eipfwiioni being appropriile to Ills fatdeel, 

> QuioUI. Uk t cs|i. V. EdU. lalila. 
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French rDlers, they are generally passed over in silence and ooo« 
tempty as shifting scenes or rather mere figuranii in the polilicai 
drama, destined to occupy the attention for a time, and to disappear 
when the principal character shows himself upon the stage. 

Of the state of painting and sculpture, though these arts reflect so 
much lostre on Italy, little is said ■ ; an acknowledgment which may 
surprise and disappoint many readers. But, on the one hand, to 
give a long catalogue of pictures and statues, without explanatory 
observations, appeared absurd ; and on the other, to execute such a 
work in a becoming manner requires leisure, technical information, 
aiid''the pen of a professed artist, perhaps of a Reynolds. The sub- 
ject is therefore touched incidentally only ; but as it is extensive and 
amusing, and affords scope to the display of skill, taste and erodi- 
tkm united, it will, it is to be hoped, ere long attract the attentioif of 
some writer capable of doing it justice. 

As to the Style — ^in the first place some, perhaps many expres- 
aons, and occasionally wkole sentences, may have been inadvertently 
repeated ; a fault great without doubt, but pardonable because al- 
most unavoidable in descriptive composition. Who, indeed, can 
pmU Uke Nature, or who vary his coloring with all the tints of Italian 
scenery, lighted by an Italian sky? If Lucretius has repeated at 
length two of the most beautiful passages itt his poem ', the Author 
may claim indulgence, if in describing the perpetual recurrence of 
sinular objects he has been betrayed into similar language. 

In Proper Names, be has ventured frequently to use the ancient 
appellation if not irrecoverably lost in the modern. Thus, he some- 
times introduces the Benacus, Liris, and Aihesis, instead of the Logo 
ifi Garda, Garigliano and Adige, because the former names are still 
funiliar to the learned ear and by no means unknown even to the pea- 
santry. The same may be said of the Amo, the Tiber, and several 
other rivers, and may be extended to many cities and moimtains. 
He has, as much as possible, attempted to discard the French termi- 
nation in Italian names, and laments that he cannot carry consistency 
so for as to apply it to antiquity, and, rejecting the semi-barbarous 
appellations with which the French have misnamed some of the 
most illustrious ancients, restore to Horace, and Virgil, all their Ro- 
man majesty \ But this general reformation must be left to more 
aUe and more popular writers, or rather, perhaps, recommended to 
the learned gentlemen who preside over the Universities and the 
great Schools, and to the Critics who direct the public taste in Re- 
views, and have of late exercised no small influence over custom 
itself. 

' LiitU is said of the arts, when the extent and importance of the subject are 
eonsidered ; hot much U said in comparison of other Tours and similar compositions. 
Lib. I. T. 9i5.— Ltt>. iv. V. 

* Titas Livins owes the recovery of his Roman appellatioo to the Bishop of 
LandafT^ who introdiicet it into his Apology for the BU>ie. 
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We now come lo objects of greater moment, and here the AnthDr 
most, however reluctantly* obtrude himself on the attention of the 
Reader. Religion, Politics, and Literature, are the three great ob^ 
jects that employ every mind raised by education above the level of 
the laborer or of the mechanic ; upon them every thinking man must 
liave a decided opinion, and that opinion must occasionally influeiioe 
his conduct, conversation, and writings. Sincere and undisguised 
in the belief and profession of the Roman Catholic Religion, the 
Author affects not to conceal, because he is not ashamed of its iii- 
fluence. However unpopular it may be, he is convinced that Us evil 
report is not the result of any inherent defect, but the natural oob- 
aequence of polemic animosity, of the exaggerations of firiends, of 
the misconceptions of enemies. Yes ! he must admowledge that the 
affecting lessons, the holy examples, and the majestic rites of the 
Catholic Church, made an early impression on his mind ; and ndlher 
time nor experience, neither reading nor conversation, nor much 
travelling, have weakened that impression, or diminished his venen* 
tion. Yet vrith this affectionate attachment to the ancient Faith* be' 
presumes not to arraign those who support other systems. Per- 
suaded that their claims to mercy, as well as his ovim, depend apoo 
Sincerity and Charity, he leaves them and himself to the disposal ef 
the common Father of all, who, we may humbly hope, will treat 
oar errors and our defects with more indulgence than mortals usuaBy 
shew to each other. In truths Reconciliation and Union are the ob- 
jects of his vrarmest wishes, of his most fervent prayers : they occopj 
his thoughts, they employ his pen ; and if a stone shall happen to 
mark the spot where his remains are to repose, that stone ahal 
apeak of Peace and Reconciliation. 

We come next to Politics, a subject of a very ddicate natore, 
where difference of opinion, like disagreement in Religion, has given 
occasion to many rancorous and interminable contests : and here ex- 
pressions apparently favourable to republicanism, or perhaps the 
general tendency of his principles to the cause of freedom, may hi- 
dine some of his readers to suspect him of an excessive and imooiir 
stitutional attachment to that ferm of government. ^Without doubt. 
Liberty, the source of so many virtues, the mother of so many arts, 
the spring of public and private happiness, of the glory and the 
grentness of nations, is and ever will be the idol of libei^l and manlf 
minds, and that system which is most favourable to its devdopoMOt 
must necessarily obtain their approbation. But fortunately they 
need not have recourse to fine-spun theories for the principles, or 
look to past ages or to distant countries for the practice of a free, 
and, what may justly be called, a republican government. The 
Constitution of England actually comprises the exceUenciei of all the 
ancient commonw^ths, together with the advantages of the ban 
forms of monarchy : though liable, as all human institutions are, U^ 

abuse and deca^^ yet, like the works of ipirovidcnoe, it oontaiiM i* 



ilMif ihB menB of corrcc tim and the seecb of renomiioo. Sodi a 
iystem WW considered as one of imattaiBable perfection by Cicera* 
a*d was pronounced by Tacitos a tision fair but transient. A 
acheoK of policy that eocbaated the sages of antiquity may snrely 
content the patriot and the philosopher of modem days, Md the 
oaly wish of both must be, that, in spite of royal encrondiment aad 
of popdar frenzy, it may last for ever. 

In Literature, if the Author differs from those who haiie preceded 
Um in the aaoM Tour; if he censures the opinions of any other tnh- 
mller or writer ; be hopes he has expressed the reasons of his Sm^ 
aant with the tenderness and with the attention doe to their feeKngs 
and repntatiott. 

On the merits of the French language and literatare be difTers 
from many ; but be is open to conviclion eren on this subject, and 
only requests the Reader to weigh with impartiality the reasons 
which he produces against both, and the more so, as the question 
is of greater importance than may perhaps be imagined ; for, to the 
^iride drctilation of French authors may be attributed many of the 
OfBs under which Europe now labors. This observation naturally 
leads to the following. If ever he indulges in harsh and acrimo- 
■ions language, it is when speaking of the French, their principles^ 
and measures ; and on this subject he acknowledges that bis expren- 
aions, if they correspond with his feeliags, must be strong,' because 
Iris abhorrence of that government and of its whole system, is deep 
and unqualified. Neither the patriot who recoHects the viodicUvn 
spirit with which the Ruler of France carries on hostilities against 
Great Britain, the only bulwark of Europe, and the asylum of the 
Independence of Nations, because he knows iHiere Fre^m makes 
iMf last stand, 

Llbertts ultlmt mandt 
Quo Heteritfeifendt loco; ' 

ZuecMH vli. 

nor die philosopher who considers the wide in«ting war, wfaidi the 
Itaieh government has been so long carrying on against the libeh- 
titos and the happiness of mankind, will probably condemn the a»- 
llmr's feelings as intemperate^ or require an apology for the barsk- 
ness of his expressions. As long as religion and literature, civiloa^ 
tiOn and independence, are objects of estimation among men, so k>ng 
Mist reto/ttftonary Prance be remembered vrith horror and detesta- 
tion. 

It now only remains to inform the Reafder, that the Tour sketched 
lAit in the following pages was undertaken in company with Pmup 
HbcHB, Esq. a young gentleman of fortune, who, while he spared 
M (expanse to render it instructive, contributed much to its pleasures 

* the spdl iirliere the fflieity oTthe world most reeelfe her last blow. 
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by his gentle maimersy and by his many mild and benevolent Virtnei; 
▼iriiies which* it was hoped, would have extended their influence 
tfaroii{[h a long and prosperous life, and contributed to the happiness, 
not of his family only* but of an extensive circle of friends and ac- 
qoaintanoe. But these hopes were vain, and the Author is destined 
to fMiy this anavailing tribute to the memory of his friend and com- 
panioD. 

The two gentlemen who, with the Author and his fellow-traveller, 
formed the party often alluded to in the following pages, were the 
Hooonrable Mr. Cust, now I/>rd Brownlow, and Robert Rush- 
BROKE, Esq. of Rusbbroke Park. The information, the politeness, 
and the goKKi humor of the former, with the liveliness, the mirth, 
and the accomplishments of the latter, heightened the pleasures of 
the journey, and, by supplying a continual fund of incident and 
ooDversation, rendered even Italy itself more delightful. To Lord 
Browrlow, the Author must acknowledge another obligation, as he 
is indebted to his Lordship for several useful observations during the 
course of this work, and particularly for the details of the excursion 
to the island of ischia, and the account of the solitudes of CamaldM 
and of Alvemia. 

The publication of these volumes has been delayed by frequent 
avocations, and particularly by a more extensive and scarcely less 
interesting excursion to parts of Dalmatia, the Western Coasts of 
Greece, the Ionian lilandi, to Sicily, Malta, etc., etc. The detaib 
of this hitter Tour may, perhaps, be presented to the public if the 
following pages meet iu approlMition. 
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Thb Editor of the sixth edition of Mr. Eustace's work might have submitted 
it to the pahlic with no other preface than that addition to its title-page. 
With a testimonial so oneqiiivocal of public opinion, he might have consi- 
dered the Classical Tour as placed above the influence of those animadrer- 
sions which are said invariably to pursue success. But he would ill dischaife 
his duty, did he not guide himself by the remembrance of the amiable qua- 
lities and unassuming Christian virtues of that individual, who, firm in his 
attaclunent to the *' ancient faith/' pleaded its cause with humility ; and 
who, secure of applause in his opinions, never offered them in private Ufa 
without diffidence, and almost timidity. Who certainly, had Providence 
been pleased to allow him to have penned this preface, would have composed 
if in apology for those errors which had escaped his notice, rather than In 
triam|4i for the diaoomfiture of those opinions, the prevalence of wtiich it 
was perhaps too grsto'kn object with him to combat. 

The most direot attacks npon the writings of Mr. Eustace have been pat 
forward asnotetlba teiloof one of the poems of perhaps the first poet of the 
day; whose wortiere received with avidity, and circulated so extensively; 
that any observations attached lo them must necessarily be known to, aiid 
read by, the great mass of the educated conmiunity. This criticism Is too 
long for repetition; but a single paragraph may suffice to give an idea of its 
purport, as well as to present a slight specimen of its composition and candor. 
After expressing disappointment at having chosen the Classical Tour as 
a ffmide-book in Italy, and asserting that this disappointment is shared by 
every one who has followed the example, the style is condemned, notwitlH 
standing it is allowed lo be ^^ to the taste of others, who experience some st- 
lotary excttenient in ploughing periods.** But it is elegantly and dassiealty 
added, that *' it must be said that polish and weight are apt lo beget expee- 
tatioQ of value. It is amongst the pains of the damned to toil up a dimai 
with a huge sUme" Why the word stone should be printed in Itafios 
woold be difficult to imagine, nor do we believe it would be of much codse- 
qamct to inquire, since the pretensions of tlie critic lo direct our judgment 
with reference to style cannot be considered as well established by this 
cample of his own. 

But those who look Into the Classical Tour for the detail oft road-book^ 
for tliat which the author never hitended, since he expressly dedareSi 
tliat Us guides in the nineteenth century were the writers who pieeeded or 
adorned the first; that his allusions to modern history are short, and hisr»- 

1 to the arts slight; thoogh very much otherwise compared with those 
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of preceding traTellers— Ibese objects bein^ secondary, whQe his principal 
Ticws are directed to tlie greater questions of religion, politics, and literature. 

Upon the first object of Mr. Eustace's inquiry it is hardly neces^^ary to en- 
large; but we thiok that Ids last moments might have been consoled with ths 
reflection, that his work had bad its full siMure in dispelling the mist of pre- 
judice and bigotry which now appears to be fast passing from amongst os, 
and he might reasonably have entertained the conviction, that his name 
would consequently be not thought unworthy the grateful recollection of a 
considerable portion of his countrymen. 

Upon the question of politics his fMings are eviit less equivocal ; he pro- 
fesses the prejudices of an Englishman ; but with an admiration of liberty de- 
clares, that no harshness of expression can equal his abhorrence of French 
principles and forms of government. — Now all this we are told was a mere 
idle phantom by which he was haunted. — What! shall we ask — was that 
gigantic infloenoe which gathered togeUier the nations of tlie east, and the 
west, and the south, ami poured them out at pleasure like the accumulated 
ooean of walen, ruled and du-ected by a peculiar genius that seemed nore 
tban iHunan, nntil a better Providence interfering to stay its rage, chilled 
Ihis irresistible wave, and, in the highest glory and wantonness of its might, 
locked its triumph for ^ver in the icy bosom of winter? \A as the monster 
only an ^^ oppressive nightmare with which we have struggled? was it aU 
bat a frigbtfal dream ? " were tlie daggers but air drawn visions ? was there 
■p reality of blood or conGscation, or of atheism dissolving the dearest ties 
and forbidding even religion to strengthen or hope to console? 

The scene is now changed, and the actors are replaced by a more iron do- 
minion. Bat the admission of tbat feet throws no '' imputation apon Ibe 
aNnpeteoey of oar anthor;'* for it is, on the contrary, the precise conse- 
quences he foresaw in the nations of the peninsula noi eo-operating against 
ttMoommon enemy. There is little doubt thatagreat portion of the people 
^ Italy desire the return of French dominion; and It ttay be predicted wttk 
eqfoal confidence, that if ever the modem Greeks are placed under the wing 
ef the Holy AUiance, and receive an emperor from the North, that they will 
very soon groan for the return of their Turkish oppressors. But who Is 
there who does not see that in these cases theFrench or the Turks are eqoallj 
looked to as inslroments? Kaitehnick wOl sound as barbarous to the ears 
•ff the modem Athenians as it does to those of the modem Blediolensesy and 
wfll be equally dirfioolt to their utterance; and when, like the latter, the 
Ktoatcd Greeks shall have an archbishop of such name imposed upon them 
bj their new protectors, their complaints will not be the less load becanse 
Ibeir reverend pastor may not understand their language. 

Bot all Ibis only proves, according to a homely saying, thai the natkms 
of Italy have got oat of the firying-pan into the fire; in the agonies of death 
diey may prefer a return to simple torture, but we believe there scaroelj 
«dsts an individual in that penmsula w ho does not desire fireedom from both 
Hie one and the other* 

In contemplating the splendid exhibition of the virtues and powers of the 
human mind, as displayed by the Italians of all ages, our author justly re- 
grets the impossibility of their broken masses affording any effectual resistance 
In the imp^os of the overgrown powers who dictate to the rest of Europe; 
Iml he looked forward wiUi confidence to the day when general oppression 
would concentrate their mterests, and prompt them, by a simnltaneoos ^er- 
tiont to eipel every transalpine intruder; while tbdr numbers he thinks 



grt OcteBl to IUm commwnitioa, if their caergfes t&M he floflldently 
kragglit into c»-<iperalioB. ThM tone seemed lately to have arrived, hit 
Ihef failed, as grcoter nations have also done in the hour of trial ; and novr 
Milcd in snbjogation, bot^diseordant for every better pnrpose, we are 
mmntbf pemdtttd to hope, that tliey ean ever agam be combined under one 
boMl, er aflbrd more efKKtoal eiertlon in the eanse of independence and li- 
berty. The glory of Rome seems destined never to revivfy nor ** the vahr 
and peneverance which snbdned the Gaols and Teotones lo he again dth 
played in ehastasing the insolenee of the French, or in checkhig the Incor- 
aions of the Germans." xr 

With rclbrence to literatore, the claim of Italy is allowed to he aMy vUh 
dinted hy Mr. Eostace; who, while lie admits and even praises Boccacto 
mnongst the great men hi that path, has however excited strong animadver- 
mm^ and given rise to many pages of panegyric in the '* tlhtitraUons** hy 
ranking that aothor with Mronins and Pieiro Aretino, and expressbig bk' 
diflerence to the spot where the hnpnre remains ' of a licentious author are 
eons%ned lo their kindred dust. 

W^ most willingly relinquish the deface of these two virtuous character! 
lo Mr. Hohhoose : and lo that enlightened philosopher my Lady Morgan, 
the dilllenlt research ht any memorials marking the depository of their re- 
mains; hot we rcelly cannot silently suffer either one or the other to nilsr^ 
present the meankig of Mr. Eustace, in accusing him of stating that which 
lie does not say, and of confounding the identit j of two individuals whom 
he distinctly recognizes, in their respective characters, as praiseworthy or 
malignant. The passage in the Classical Tour is upon the churches of Flo- 
, which, allhoBgh in external appearance inferior to many, are repre- 
aa containing a charm peculiar to tliemselves, in their intimate con- 
with the great men who in the fourteenth an<l fifteenth centuries 
diflbaed from Florence the light of literature over the m-estem worid; and 
Ibas liie dwreh of Sanii Grm^e may be said to have a superior daim upoa 
•ar Mteaiioa, from its oontaining the remains of the greatest lummaries of 
tlHir 4ge ia every branch of science or of art. There reposes the greiC 
, sealplor, and architect— Michel Angelo. The protoond lawyer— 
Bnmi Aretino. The illustrious astronomer and philoaopher— 
The Florentine Livy.— Guiccianlini. The Tuscan Tacitus.—Mee- 
eWafilli,— end possessuig these it imported little to our author to Inqnh^ 
wiieffe iMr frilow-countrymen the licenlions novdlist Boccacio, or mal%- 
aeal Aietlao Bacd, were consigned to their kindred dust. 

^ E ee eaci o maj have allured tlie poetry of Greece to the bosom of naly/* 
bat it was only what Petronius had done before hhn, and in language qolle 
aa heantifol, while there are other bosoms which it becomes Uie duty of the 
dhrfae to giiard agabist the poison of those writings of which their anther 
hi Us more advanced years deprecated the reading for the aake of deceaeFy 
ead Isr tlie prodnction of which lie apologized, as from tlie eommand ef 
llMiae he conld net disobey. We must, ihertfore, state onr perfect concor- 
teaee with Mr. EusUce, that the church of SanU Croce contains all Ibil 
eaa eAle oar admiration or awaken our enthusiasm, and would not peaaam 
e greelcr charm, at least to the moralist, had be there foand the sepulchffee 
ef Beeei, Boccado, or Petronius Arbiter, who, equally pore in thdr langnag^ 
eneqaetty to be deprecated with reference to the impurity whidi IhatlMi- 
pege ia proatitaled by than to convey. 

» vol.u.cb.1. 
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<'Bfr, Eustace should not have stock his cross on the GBtimiiiiis/' We 
«q>pose the geDtlemtn means the temple upon the banks of that rmr. 
That the diapel now seen upon the Spoleto road is not the temple of Piiny, 
may he inferred from the patchwork of the columns and their dissimilar 
capitals, while a more minute inspection of the hlocks composing the edifice 
will serre to shew that inscriptions of no verj ancient date hare been used, 
.not only in its repairs, but original construction ' ; of which the form of the 
plan, a cross, may give rise to well-grounded suspicions with reference to 
the date of the who^ structure, though that form can hardly be said to be 
peculiar to churehes of the earliest period, tte temple is about a mile 
Irom the fountain, and the post-house is equidistant between the two. In 
Ibe ^^/IInsfroltdM," we find quoted from Yenuti an account of some spo- 
liations committed upon the edifice : four columns are said to have brai 
sold; but even admitting this as fact, we should not forget the previoos 
state of dilapidation into which the whole had fallen, and allow that the 
principal object, however ill-judged, was to repair it. 

Before we form injurious conclusions upon such spoliations, it would be 
but just even to ourselves to make some inquiry into the precise state of 
repair in which the edifice existed, or rather of dilapidation into which it 
had previously (alien. The robbei7 of the Pantheon by Pope Urban VIII. 
Is execrated, and the execration is repeated by each succeeding tourist; 
whfle in the enthusiasm of the moment there are few who do not wish St 
Peter's deprived of the apostle's chair, cleared of the Baldacchino, and un- 
defended by the cannon of St. Angelo, if those objects could be recast, and 
refixed upon the mouldering beams of the portico of Agrippa. 

Now it ill becomes us Englishmen to talk of neglect or spoliatkm of sacred 
edifices at all, whether ancient or modern, whether pagan or Christian ; 
.and the real state of the case is this : — ^The Pantheon had stood a neglected, 
unappropriated, desecrated buUding, foiling into a raoreor less rapid state of 
ruin for a lapse of time nearly equal to that which ielervened from the sup- 
pression of monasteries by our Henry VHI. to the acceasion of his late majesty 
George in. ; after this interval it was consecrated to the purposes of Cliris- 
tianity, and hallowed according to the custom of the day by the introduction 
of an incredible quantity of relics, by the baptism of a hundred Jews, and by 
the operation of a miracle. Ikit even all this could not protect the building 
tnm the spoliation of its bronze covering in tlie same century by Gonstans, 
the grandson of Heradius ; and that the mere act of consecration did not 
protect a building hardly applicable from its form to the purposes of Chris- 
tian worship, may be inferred from the repeated renewal of that ceremony 
in the year 950 *, and again by Urban YIII. 

> U would be dUBcolt to difine what Mr. ForsTth can mean, wben be ttyi that *' tarteid 
of eohunns bescratcfaed with the oonsenK of an albam, here are columns ampled in the 
middle of the front, to correspond with those on the antes, a thing not to be foimd in an§ 
eiassieatanttquKy,*' We do not pretend to expoand ihifTeryadenttfic piece of critidHB. 
as we 00Qie» its meaning to be totally beyond oar powers of oomprebension. 

• Mr. Forsyth erroneoosly remartLs, that Uie Catholics let the temples stand, and gloried hi 
their eooTersion to Christianity. There b no instance wtiate? er of such conrnrsioiy and ttie 
horror agataist the impiety of such a profanation liad worn out two oentories before Boni- 
btt nr. obtained permisrion from the Emperor Phocas to appropriate, not conrert this. 
The only cborciies pretended to bare been coo? erted are, the Pantheon ; Remus into St 
OMmo and Damiano, 627 ; Romnlns to St Theodore. 774 ; Fortnna firilb to Sia. Maria Bgii- 
ifaM», 871 : VesU in Madonna del Sole, Uie BasiUca of JSmllios. to St Hadrian ; and Uiat of 
St Siefano Rotonda, which was in aU probability entirely reboUt by St StanpUdos. We of 
ooone tak« no aoooQBt of those boiil opoo mdoit ii|e^ Si Sta. Mirii in Conwdtai I St Lo- 
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to the mean time we find it used at a strong hold j And it can hardly be 
expected, when we recollect the centiBJes of anarchy and pillage throogh 
which the dty had dragged a precarioaiexi8tence,4hat the contending par- 
tiet wonkl haye refrained from aeinng opon a bailding so well adapted ta 
their porpoae. There is erery reason, at least it is fur, to presume, that the 
Ibet^ protection which consecration had afforded the Rotunda wu nerer 
extended to the Portico ; that when the whole was used for defence, the 
spaces hetween the columns of the latter were partly, if not wholly walled 
op ; while in the vicissitades it underwent, the three columns, namely, one 
at the angle and two at the side, of which we find it deprived at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, were thrown down and carried away ■. 

At this period, and in this state, Urban YIII. found and put up the angular 
oohimn ; when the whole buildmg underwent something like a general re- 
pair, and received the addition of two belfries, which if they are nolbeautifal 
objects, were designed by the first architect, and were in confbrmity with 
the taste, of the day. 

It is not necessary to have studied the science of architecture to enable na 
to imagine the state in which this part of the edifice must have existed 
without three of the twelve columns of its circuit. If the columns were 
renwved the architraves could not have upheld themselves in the air, and 
the roof conid scarcely have existed at all : consequenUy the wooden beamt 
of the ceiling after fifteen centuries must have been utterly decayed, and the 
farooxe plates with which they were covered could hardly have admitted of 
lepbdng and repair under an expense totally impossible to the exhausted 
treasory of the pontiff, when we consider that its whole energies for more 
than a century before had been applied to one great object, St. Peter's r 
while within that time Rome had been sacked by Charles, and never vraa 
accnre from foreign irrapUon or domestic treason, until these very spoils 
were converted into cannon for the defence of the new glory of the Ghristiaii 
world -. 



rcBto to Mirtoda. etc. Mr. Ponytb. in St Stefano, ipeaka of the beaoly of its two drdei of 
colmMM, aad the Uilrd kMit in the will: and renurkt «*how Immoderately aheqaal Uie 
llfrpnriiiiiHtom, iftdl the colomns radiated from a oommoo centre I ** What becomet of 
ibe crilldHB, wbcn we find they do not lo radiate, and Uiai moreo? er, except tliote loil in 
ibe wal, there ii bat one circle ? In the tame way be describes a fourth order at the GoU- 
luted by a heavy attic. The foorth is Ibe attic I 

eiTB in calling the PanUieon the Sla. Myia In Tarrlbos, defended by Oie 
111. in I0S7. In (JTont oC the old SI. Peter's was an atrium er square 
sorroandcd by a portico. At the entrance to the latter was the chapel of Sla. Maria «l 
, aoallcd from the tower or towers which roee over it. II h curious to remark the stato 
of E ons e at iMs period. The archbbhop of Ravenna was supported in his pretensions lo the 
ispaey by the e m peror; but tlie more powerftil arm of the countess Matilda protected the 
ihhol or Monte Cassino ; the latter took ihe portico alluded to, and In the evening of the saoia 
4iy his eoemies evacuated the church t bat, insecure in Its vldnHy, the victor retired to the 
In the Tiber, while the more popular anilpope occupied the Rotunda. The day of 
was oomuroed m a struggle at St. Peter's between Ihe parties, to prevent the 
from saying maw in the church ; and as he could not get possessioa of it until nlght- 
lA, the sepoichre of t^ apostles remained, lor the first time, unhonored by the rellgkms oh- 
aRMoe of that anniver»ary. though Clement having expelled his adversaries from Ihe 
pirttoD, did tmoked them out of tlie (owrm, had been enabled to celebrate mass st Ihe altar 
if Ha. Maria ad torres. Bui ihe CroniCf) Casslnense lells us that St. Peter, In di«gml at the 
intamlM of the heretics, kft bb shrine, and was met and accosted upon the road to St Be- 
at Monte Cassino by some pilgnms. Fleury. Hbt. Ecd., abo follows Baroohii to 
Leo OsUensis alluded to the Paotheoo. and explains that it was to called firom 
I's torreta— built six centuries after ! 
•Wehifefpedevldeneeef the stole of Ihe roof fron the toiCrtpllOM ftiedhyUribife, 



Tte aoAor oTlbe mwtnlteM wUl Rjote to bw, tet <'te iH-4^^ 
aoderaeootonporary heads wlMckflmdmaUt^ niches of Uie Ri Hm% 
the little while henD«ai9NKU nuig«l on ledges side bj side, and f^nmg 
dys temple of MfMnertaKty the air of a sealptor's stady;" '^ ^^^^ ^>>b« 
which attheiMriod of his visil, were still imdcr the diisel of the ^ «a- 
deni QeanewfB" ^^^^ m the latter part of the year ISIf all dearad awaft 
dM« either promJHed hy his remains or Hiore piobaMy the opiom 
hOerfered with the religioas character of the stroctme, they have heeasi 
sent back totheir flaker, aad that ctcb the sacred iiaage of the diriM 
Raliiello has not escaped the general proscription. 

The obsenracion of another joomalist is soeomplelea spedmen of Mi 
■Mnner, that weeannot refrain from <pioting it. 

^^ What barbarians eonld have white-washed so grand a canopy? Ifibsir 
lapadty lose off its aneieat covering, Ihey might have bronied the snrlaoa 
e^Mised, and left as at least the color of their plonder behind." 

Now who woald not suppose that the same barbarous pope who wbHa* 
washed, had plnndered it ? or who woold suppose from this, that the faronae 
eaosriiHif was plundered from the oulside of the portico aboot eleven tantami 
before the white-wash of the taside of the cupola ? 

As the intention of Mr. Eustace was to make only general remarks npen 
the ancient temples at Rome, he merely in bis descent from the Capitol ■ 
ailodes to those sitnatedat its foot, and cites the freqoent contests which took 
piaoeinlhat qoarleru explanatory of the term ^^ref(itiitita»'' nsed in the 
fricKs yet remaining. It never was his olQectlo enter into any grammMieal 
disquisition upon the letters estiltier of one, upon the rasfiliiil of the seoondi 
or the details of the five inscriptions firand upon the site of the real temple 
of Concord, dose to the three columnsand behind the ardi of Sevens, and 
of which insoriptionsonly one appears to have been known to oor ^igent 
antiquary. Mr. Eustace ^'saw no diffficnlties," because it was not bis 
purpose to discuss them ; the term ^^restored^ was all his cursory remask 
required, and of that he availed himself. 

And here it may be observed, that it is not for the editor of Mr. Eustace's 
Voar to vindicate Its author's knowledge of the Latin language by enlarging 
npon the macenracy of others ; but it would be difficult to imagine a more 
Indierons oversight than that of this indefatigable antiquary, where he asserts 
that the ashes of Trajan were deposited in the head of the spear which the 
statue of that emperor, placed upon the column called by his namein Rome, 
bold in its hand. It may be useful to inform him, that the word ^^pita" 
moans a globe ; a symly>l, so held by the suine, and the size of which vras 
ftdly adequate to the purpose, and at the same time presented an appropriate 
fior the remains of him who had ruled the destinies of the Ro- 
worid ; fior as the column was never intended to be a sepulchral mo- 
nnment to Trajan till Hadrian made it so, we may fairly presume the latter 
dHnotor could not pull up the foundations to deposit his predecessor's re- 
mains beneath them. 

There is one mistake has hitherto escaped. Mr. EusUce * calls the steps 
from the Piazza di Spagna to the church of Trinita di Monte ^ ' marhk^'' they 

v4lGh say Uut the reimtKi ofbroiiie were bardly knoim to exist, and ibat biYlBg remofei 
'^'~ he Npaired the whole AoMfoMiM^iMiioiie. Aleunder VII. leilored the two other 
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nof tnTHluM ; wd he alto ipMks of the oofijpar llM Fra^ 
tlfppiiy from Ibedome of St. PMKs^ which is covered with lead. Now^ 
M hetieve, there are few individiiah who hare siMithe nagnificenlstaircaio 
lal alluded te^ who think of the Hiaterial at ail. Tliey are perhaps the 
nest flight of steps in Europe, and as sach oar author quoted them. As to 
rhelher the whole coferiog of the done of St. Peter's is of copper or no, 
ir aoiiMpart of it is of thai Bietal, is no refutation of the main object of the 
barge ; iur lead would haTeheendesirahle to French rapacity in a predae 
ffoportioa with its value, though it might not he quite worth the triMihle 
■d eipeuie of taking down. And we may ask, will any one who hae 
Mered the dihgence offices at Tours or Rouen, or the coachmaker's sho^ 
I the latter ^ace, or the lamp magaxine at Yeniee, vindicate Franeli 
vbearance to religioos ediiees? who has seen the Abbe FoamiKNit's nar» 
Hive upon GreciaA antiqmliea, advocate their respect for national monu* 
mots? or read the iUostnlor'a aecouat of the amputation of the arm of the 
Intae of Pompey, ceaiend that their taste or love for ancient art has any 
eality? 

Our aothor, spesking of the particular tract of country between Tivoliy 
Mi the Bandusian feont, says it corresponds with its general features of two 
boosand years ago as described by Horace ; and amongst a doaen other 
loints of identity, contains tlie same little rills, and even an ''occasional 
line," '' inuninens villa pinos." 

Yft are told that '' we shall not be so lucky as a late traveller in finding 
he ooeasional pine still pendant on the poetic villa. There is not a pineift 
he whole valley, but two cypresses which he took or mistook for that tree. 
Israoe probably bad one in tlie orchard close to his farm, not on the rocky 
icighta at some distance from his abode. The tourist may have easily sop- 
loaed himaelf to have seen this pine figured in the above cypresses ; for the 
vange and temon trees which Uirow such a bloom over his description of 
be royal gardens at Naples, unless they have been since displaced, were 
wuredJy only acacias and other garden shrubs." 

Mr. Eustace knew and has quoted the fact, that Horace hada pine treeat 
lis viHa, thoogh in all probability not in bis orchard, and if he had meant to 
Ande to that particular tree, would not have used the word occasionaL 
Knes are to be found in quantity sufficient in the neighbourhood of TivoU, 
ly those who will or will not take the trouble to look for them. As to the 
^tnitoos lemon trees we say nothing; but it should be recollected that 
the VilU Reale at Naples, for so the royal gardens in question are called, 
vere doubled in extent, and totally altered and replanted during the Frendi 
seeopalion : and we can assure our readers who have a love for the bloom 
sf the orange, that in the garden of the Ferrandina palace mto which our 
Mhor'shack windows opened, a full acre of the trees in question is yet to 
k isoiid, and bloom in the proper season. 

The fbuntain near the villa of Horace rises from no ''knoll,^ and has no 
** ploughed land in its immediate vicinity." It is of very difficult access, 
Ita^ of uncommon beauty and crystalline purity. It burets fortlia dear and 
ttpiouMtream from the craggy recesses of the mountain, whence It falls fhMn 
^ifk lo nnrk until it reaches thelevelofthe valley below, and tliere waters the 
pboghed land alluded to by the poet. Whclher Horace ''satis beatus unicia 
hbinit/' called this Bandusian or Blandusian, we think hardly worth contro- 
versy ; we are content with llie old reading, and while we are told that the 
ml femilain existed atVenusia,bat is now dried up, confess lo have l ece ifei i l 
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some pleasore ill finding this frbe one, with every feature recorded in thft 
ode. And may we not be permitted to conjecture the possibility that the 
poet might have chosen to elll the foontrin at his Cum after one at his birth- 
place? fur this at leasliseems to lurve been the taste of Hadrian in sobse- 
qnent times. 

We must allow that we feel emmently indebted to the anthor of the IDns- 
trations for moch valuable research upon the subject of Roman antiquity; 
we only widi be had felt his admission ^* that the loveof liberty distingoished 
the character as it adorned the pages of Mr. Eustace, whose gentlemanly 
spirit, so recommendatory either in an author or his productions, is con- 
spicuous throughout the Classical Tour :" that '* gentlemanly'* feeling mi^ 
liave softened some expressions and omitted others ; or it might at least have 
spared itself the trouble of imputation. It is, we confess, somewhat against 
our own interest, but notwithstanding his assertion we oan assure him that 
there is to be found an Italian edition of Mr. Eustace's Tour : and while we 
we upon the subject of information, we may recommend him to make a 
personal inspection of the bronze wolf in the Palazzo dei Gonservatori, for 
we were not successful in discovering any r^l traces upon it of gilding or 
narks whateverof the fusion attending metal struck by lightning, and con- 
sequently cannot imagine it to be the statue. 

Qua tam com poeris flammilo ftiliiiinii icta 
Conddit* ilqoe afolsa pedom restista UqaiL 

CScero tells his audience that they recollect it, because two years before he 
speaks, it was fused and became like all objects struck down by ligfatnmg 
too saoned to replace upon its feet and repair.' 

A more recent writer has resolved to liave his share in exposing the inac- 
curacies of our aut^; and accordingly says, that the tomb of Virgil con- 
tains a certain inscription, whidi he is surprised Mr. Eustace did not gire 
Instead of one which does not exist. 

The inside of the tomb contains no inscriptions except the name of Miss 
Eliza Johnson and John Oliver of his Majesty's Ship Audacious, with some 
other modem worthies of similar pretensions ; but on the cliff immediately 
opposite the entrance isa marble slab with the following, though not quite 
accordant with Mr. Matthews's *^ tomgh piece of latinity." 

Qq« dnerit tmniilo luw Tettisia oooditiir olim 
lUe hoc qui cecinit pascua, rtira, duces. Can. rvg. IIDLIII. 

The modem date annexed to this inscription, and its bad constmction, 
may account for its omission by Mr. Eustace, who has given that of Dona- 
tus, which Mr. Forsyth remarks, was in his time '' rejected on the cliff as a 
forgery;" we can therefore only presume that either these two authors 
erred, or that it was removed in the interim between their visit and that of 
Mr. Matthews. 

As it was an otject with Mr. Eustace to support the cause of Ihe Italian 
dergy, it may be worth while to notice an assertion in the same journal 
which seems to have been unagined with a contrary view. The author 
lodged at Maples ^' in the house of a lilUe dirty chocolate-faced bishop, who 

> In Cat 10. S..-Ttie ffdlUes of the anttquaries opoo Uiis ttatne are too alMurd ;—munc go 
iobr as to avert that it ii at once the wolfofDioDTiios aod acero. It may be tM former, 
kot wiU haidly be adnUlsd 10 lie io br tteae wiio iMve aeen the PervsiaD sutnet at Flote^ 
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chattared two boon to bereptid by a few carlines, who ediibited his epis- 
copal trappings with fiddle-Mdle Tanity, and who giggled and skipped at 
. the joke of his guest's trying on his mitres;'' in short, that he wasa thief, 
and stole twenty dollars out of a former lodger's cash-bag, the disgrace of 
which feloDy would foil of coarse upon the servant who was entmsted with 
the money. Now from all this his readers woold conclude, that all the 
bishops and perhaps archbishops in Naples desenre to he hung; and that the 
bienrchy in that kingdom are quite eqoal in wickedness to all that is de- 
picted in the author's tnYelKng guide, Mrs. Radcliffo ; but he will he sur- 
prised after these entertaining conclusions to be told the indisputable feet, 
that the laws of the Neapolitans, are so unlike our English liberal regulations, 
as to unpoee forfeiture of his see upon the bishop who shall not constantly 
reside within bia diocese; that moreover even sickness is not admitted an 
excuse for noii-residenee, and that consequently no bishop except the car- 
<toal archbishop, who we hope is not here alluded to, can live in Naples or 
let lodgings. 

In the same volume, we have a comparison of the dimensions of St P^ 
Icr's, as given by Mr. Eustace, with what the author of course considers 
more correct admeasurements. These however are exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain ( but from a careftil revisal of Bonanni and other authorities, we 
tee no reason to alter those given, vol. I. ch. XVI. The height being taken 
from the pavement of the church, which inside the dome is £iO feet. Those 
assigned to St. Paul's are within a few feet except the two last. It may suf- 
fice to remark that the latter covers two acres, the former more than five ; 
that cutting off the ball and cross, the whole dome of one might be included 
within that of the other, and that the vestibule of the Roman is wider than 
the nave of the London Cathedral, of which the three aisles, that is, the 
boiling within the walls is precisely the width of the nave of St. Peter's, 
tlus (by actual admeasurement) is 90 feet; the width of the nave of St. Paul's 
Is 40, in hdgfat we believe about 90. The accounU of St. Peter's, iU archi- 
teets, and even dimensions are so various and contradictory, that we have 
thought proper to make a few cursory observations; not so much with the 
imention of adding to, as to clear the subject from unreal criticism. 

While Julius 11. was yet a cardinal, he appears to have had a strict inti- 
macy with and friendship for Juliano GiambertI, a Florentine architect pa- 
tronized by the Medici, and who received from a monastery he erected at 
Florence the surname of San Gallo. 

Soon after the elevation of Julius to tlie pontificate, he resolved to rebuild 
St. Peter's upon a scale surpassing all other earthly edifices ; and to the end 
that the beauty of the structure should equal the vastness of his ideu, be 
received various designs for the projected building. He prefierred the plan 
of Bramante, while his old friendship inclined him to associate the two 
architects m carrying that design into execution ; but San Gallo in disgust 
retired to Florence. 



The latter had previously recommended his friend and countryman M. An- 
gelo Bonaroti to the pontiff; he was now employed upon the tomb of Julius. 
He passed the most severe censures upon the successful plan, of which the 
author had strengtliened his interests by the assistance of a young country- 
man and relation, whose UlenU justified his presenUtion to Julius. This 
was Raphael; Bramante and Rafael on the one hand; Julian San Gallo 

h 
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and Bftlchel Aogelo oo the olhary beheld eadi other with rivalrj^if not with 
national enmity.' 

With the death of Bramante the care of St. Peter's devolved upon Raf- 
fiiello; bat the new pope, Leo X. (Mged his countryman San Gallo to re- 
torn, and wHh a third to form a commission of architects. San Gallo, too 
old for active exertion, recommended his nephew Antonio, with whom, 
upon the early death of Raphael, Leo placed Peruzzi as a more experienced 
coUeagoe; but the ensuing troubles allowed no funds for execution though 
they afforded leisure for design, and tliis was principally directed to the 
saving of expense. With this view Peruzzi recommended the tireek cross. 
His ^th left uncontrolled San Gallo, who with returning tranquillity 
swelled the projected churdi to nearly its original extent as d^gned by hb 
master Bramante ; adhering to the Greek cross he added a^pionaos nearly 
as large as our church of St. Paul's; two towers of equal Mght witli the 
central cupda flanked the entrance, and the whole exhibited a stupendous 
pile of pillared but almost gothic magniflcence. Since Bramante, who had 
completed the four great arches to support the dome, thirty-two years bad 
elapsed, and the building had made scarcely perceptible progress; for the 
interim had been principally employed in strengthening his masses. The 
death of San Gallo now left the superintendance to Michel Angelo, who 
at seventy-two unwillingly entered upon restricted functions which perhaps 
a conciliatory disposition would have secured to his extraordinary talents 
long before. 

The extent of the cupola could not be altered, and the ground plan was 
so far chalked out as to leave little to be departed from. The new architect 
had always censured all the preceding designs as visionary, and his views 
were principally directed to form one of which the execution would employ 

> The oonlnst of chancier betweeo Saphael and Michel Anselo, presents one of the most 
strikfaig teatnre^ io ttie biography of art. The former, bom in I4SS, was nine years younger 
Uian Ihe laUer. Bis Bntombmenl of Christ, at twenty, had surpassed the vaosH sncceasfiBl 
cffMis of hto master, the greatest painter of the day, and placed him upon a heigiit from 
which he seems dtftined never to descend. The life of Michel Aogelo has been detailed by a 
IHend. he bas foand an eulogist in the partialities of a countryman. The amiable qualities 
of Baphael are so unequiYocally stamped upon all his works, that we need oo other biogra- 
pher. He was the numen which inspired every youtli placed under its influence, and 
enabled the artist to leave for our admiration more than the shortness of bb career would seem 
tD permit. Sorronnded by his pupils he painted in the face of day ; his study was open to aU 
oomers, while the presence and approving smile of woman seems to have been almost neoes- 
sary to his exertions and exbtenoe. 

The first great work of Michel Angelo was the ceiling of the Sixtine chapel : his resoiutkm 
was to surpass his oolemporaries ; lie dismissed his pupils, and for twenty months suffered no 
human being to approadi his labors. He hardly escaped blindness. The recorded convert 
saHon of Raphael is distinguished, like his manner, by a gentlemaulike feeling which seems 
the birth of a later age ; bis observations were of kindness to his friends. The replies of 
Michel Angelo are vltnperaUve of his rivals. The latter may be compared to the Old Tes- 
tament; the former seems lo have sought a model in the New. The one condemned his 
enemies to the society of the damned ; the other exalted his friends to the company of Ihe 
philosophers and sages of antiquity. 

The women of Michel Angelo may be '* moulds of generation ;*" but those of Raphael are 
the mistresses of our affections, and exalt our nature even to idolatry. The children of 
the former may ** teem with the man,** but who shall describe the intelligence beaming in 
the eonntenances of the Iwys of FoHgno. The Transfiguration of Raphael displays the 
divhiity of Christ, and teaches the lesson of faith. It was reserved to the perverse genins 
of his rival to depict the Son of God in the act of cursing man, aud the Saviour of the 
human race reels from his hands the terrible minister of divine vengeance.— He sits, ac- 
cording to Yasari; bot stands, according to others. It will be difficolt for the unlearned 
spectator to agree with eUber <me or Uie other. 
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lea tune, and entail more reasonable expense. The original design of Bra- 
ouDte woold have covered S50,000 square feet, or abont eight and a half 
English acres; it was reduced by Perozzi to 288,000, swelled again by San 
Gallo to 5SX),000, carUiled by Michel Angelo to 480,000, and finished by 
Uaderai at 240,000. Onr own St. Paul's covers about 86,600 feet. 

The great alteration made by Michel Angelo was in curtailing a series of 
aides bdiind the ends of tlie transepts and choir, and in cutting off eight 
cfaapeb opening under the present four smaller cupolas, each of which 
dispels would have been more than fifty feet square. It is a common 
error to sappose that he designed a portico like the Pantheon, which had 
not been yet weeded and brought mto notice. The front of that architect 
scafftely diffiered in geometrical elevation from that now executed. A gal- 
lery for papal taiediction was required, and the colunms now stick to the 
wall; whereas Michel Angelo's design brought them out in a tetrastyle por- 
tico, UBiDOonted by the same hideous attic, and forming a tottering mass, 
of which the elevation was double the vndth of the portico ; supposed, be- 
cause (be oolamns were insulated, to imitate the glorious architecture of 
AjT#a.' 

The design of Michel Angelo being perfected (gjf his successors, Yignola 
lad Jaeopo della Porta, with the exception of the front, Paul Y . on his ele- 
vation resolved to extend the plan more upon the principle of the original 
koffk of Bramante. 

For the more clearly understandmg the intention of Bramante's plan, re- 
ference may be made to that of St. Paul foori le mura, which the ancient 
Sl Peter's very much resembled. The centre of the ancient absis was fixed 
opon as the centre of the projected dome; a great portion of the new build- 
iogwas consequently erected upon new ground, but the long arm of the 
La^cvoss included the whole of the sacreid precincts. The plan of Michel 
Aogebia ftirinking to the Greek cross had excluded nearly one-third of the 
biglb flf the nave, and had shut out many sites ranked amongst the most 
Wy of the ancient edifice, and with them the Sixtine chapel, as well as 
tke dirine of the Sodario, perhaps the relic most revered of the catholic 
tech.- 
For the purpose of including these, a competition of architects was esta- 
ttibed. The design of Maderni, nephew to Fontana, who assisted Jaeopo 
Ua Porta in raising the dome, was chosen.* 



' Had tbe design of Michel Aogelo for Uie portico been followed, we should have had in 
k two gieat etUiedrals of Christendom two memorable monuments in defiance of the 
iciUes of eommon sense. The gallery, an absolute necessltjr for the imposing ceremony 
^f^ benediction at St Peter's, would haTC been omitted ; while St. Paul's exhibits to 
1 Is day that oouTeniency useless to a protestant church. The image of the Virgin, put up 
iOdbnl in a repair by Laud, formed an article in his Impeachment : we are only sui^ 
|pM this fBttore In tbe church of London was not turned against Charles and James, as 
tedfe of their intention to restore catholic superstition. 

* The cetemony of ezhibitbig this relic to tbe congregation at Easter has glren occasioo 
\Um of Mr. Forsytti's most admired turns. ** The priest on tbe balcony unfolded the real 
Iteflfcfalef taoprassed, as he said, with the original features of Christ ; but the abdicated 
m^ SanloU, who wu then kneeling below, seemed to thfaik his own sudariuro the 
kBc of Uie two." We by no means wish to dispute Uie profundity of Uie auttior'a 
bot wo cannot Imagine that his majesty had any such thoughts t for ht mutt 
that Us relic. Uie sindone. or supposed winding-sheet, was much too large to 
(Cfcr been carried about by St. Veronica as a pocket handkerchief. 
'Beii "hit off*' as a wretched plasterer by Mr. Fursylh; who thua bUndly copybig 
totally unconscious of having begun the page by deckling bit ^cslibulo to be 
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The great oljection urged to Mademi's prolonged nave, and consequently 
applying also to that of Bramante, is that it breaks the unity of the plan. 
The cupola, which before canopied the whole, now crowns only a part, and 
the effect is too gradual, with the approach of the spectator; but this is easily 
remedied by passing round to the entrance on the side of the sacristy wiiidi 
affords the means of access immediately under the glories of the dome, 
whQe the grand vestibule may be resorted to by those who admire the 
lengthened approach of the Grst architect. It may admit of a doubt whether 
the plan of Antonio San Galio did not combine both these objects with su- 
perior skill and effect.' 

Mademi was succeeded by Bernini, under whom the relation of the for- 
mer, Borromini, acted ; but this success superinduced the enmity of the Ca- 
▼aliere, who charged him with corrupting the taste of the day ; while the 
ingenuity of the architectural deception in the Palazzo Spada yiikliGaies the 
skill of Borromini, and excited his rival to attempt a similar effect with less 
success but more magnificence, in the Scala Regia. 

Having enlarged to perhaps an unnecessary esteai upon the alleged de- 
lects of the Classical Tour, as advanced by those who have allowed them- 
selves to impute even ul^orthy motives to its author, we now proceed to 
correct, and observe upon, those which have escaped general notice. 

We believe that freedom from error falls to the lot of few ; and although 
some more recent works profess to contain nothing more than the observa- 
tions made upon the spot, we know of no book of travels, however much it 
may insist upon this as a merit, that does not bear strong internal evidence 
in contradiction to such pretensions. We pronounce it to be the duty of an 
author to avail himself of former notices; and the man who, living next door 
to information, sits down to discuss the merits of the Athenian sculpture, 
and calmly declares that he does not know whether Lord Elgin's collectkm 
contained any part of the Parthenon frieze, should at any rate apolcfize to 
bis country readers for not giving himself the trouble to inquire. 

It may possibly be the good fortune of some future traveller to supply the 
world with more information than Mr. Eustace has done ; but until that in- 
dividual comes forward, we must beg to vindicate to our author his station 
as a traveller; we must beg to declare, that until that day arrives he must 
stand second to no one. 

The magnificent tazza alluded to vol. I. ch. XI. and XIV. in the Campo 
Yaccino, has been removed to the Monte Cavallo, and there forms the ba^ 
of the founuiin at the feet of the celebrated statues brought from AJexandria 
by Gonstantine. They are well known to be inscribed with the names of 
I^iidias and Praxiteles, and were removed from the baths of Gonstantine to 

an trdiitectaral picture which no eognTins can Bat(er, and who proceeds fo finisli it tj 
coios ii i n s his oaTC as infinitely grand and sublime without the aid of obscurity ! 

It is not generally remarlLed, that the first church of the Christian world fronts the east: 
Uie pope consequently faces the door of the church when he celebrates mass. 

> The ellipUcai cupoletUs are said liy Mr. Forsytti ^'to be mere expedients to palliate the 
defect of Mademi's aisle^ which depend on them for light ; " but all the light b recetred 
ftwn the six windows in the nafe, assisted by others in the atles. He also s^ys, that tlie 
roses of the eeiUng haTC fallen in mins Arom the deeper lacunaria, and remain only whoe 
the relief is low: this, as well as the remainder of the paragraph including the puff of Brasdii, 
is toCaUy mistalLen; the lacnnaria without roses hare nefer yet contained that ornament 
We hardly know what be can mean by the middle orb of die ¥ault; but the arms of the 
KHiectiTe popes have been invariablr placed to mart Uie woriu done under their pontl- 
icate. Pi« gilded the Tantt. 
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ilniglil wall was thrown out Into a aemidrcQlar trilmne, with a half cnpola 
aeOiDg, like that before alluded to at the west end, opposite the original 
entrance ; and this diange seems to have been made In consequence of an 
illeralion In the approach; for altbongh the south aisle no longer remains, 
fei the eicayations liaTe laid open a flight of steps and fonndations of a 
[lortioo of entrance in the centre of this south side of the bnildmg. 

We presume not to speculate upon the original destination of this edifice; 
it has been called the Temple of Peace; it is now by some considered to be 
the BmsUka of Gonstanlkie. ' We can only say, that It is very unhke our 
ideas of the form of eiOier of tliese species of building. We have before 
mted its similarity to the great hall of the baths of Diodesian. It was en- 
tered finom the Saored Way which ran close to it ; but could have had no 
mbordipate apartments by reason of its confined situation. 

THE GOLISEUH . 

The vaults and passages under the arena bear out Mr. Eustace's conjec- 
ture : we can only add, that they appear to have been used prindpally for 
the introduction of the wild beasts; the cages containing them were raised 
ibroogh a trap-door, and a sunple process turned the beast out upon the 
aitDa. In the eieavations were found various firagments and inscriptions 
recording repaks to the arena, the podium, and the seats; but the latest 
aflndea to the partial reinstatement of the building after the dilapidation of 
a tremeadons earthquake in the sixth century, by the Prefect Basilius, per- 
haps Um last repur. The present Pope has built an immense buttress to 
the top of the bnildmg, tb uphold the tottering extremity of the outer 
drde; and the convicts were still employed in a work of draining for its 
wearily in 48W. 

Hie temple of fMnna Yirilis has been sunply cleared of the rubbish 
which hud aoBamnlaled about the podium. 

THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD. 

This jqipdlalkm was attached to the eight patchwork granite columns of 
a strange species of Ionic order at the foot of the Glivus Capitolinus; but 
the late excavations have laid open tlie foundations of the cell of the real 
lenple behind the arch of Septimius Severus, and adjoining the temple of 
Jupiter Tooans. The site had been occupied by a church dedicated to 
Stt. Scfigio and Bacco, which was thrown down to open the way to the 
Cipilel for the Emperor Charles V . 

> A snat ban of titis predn ihtpe and eren dimwMkim weaM to bare been repetted in 
iB Ibe biUbt» and was probablj tbe pinaootbeca for tbe receptkM of worka of art, or perhaps 
ibo b ichnkd tbe library. In tbe batbf of Caracalla Is a second liall of equal size, whicb 
tbe diflereot eoostnictloD of iu oeiUnff b presumed lo be the Ceila Solearis, mentioned 
wbo stales that the arcbltccts of his lime were unable lo explain the sdeotific 
of its an;^ed oeUing, of whicb the framing of brass lattice woriu we oof^eo- 
tR, MMj have rctembled tlie iuterlados of a sandal latchet, and thus bare suggested tbe 
■■M sfvea to Ibe bail, which appellalion it absurdly imsgined by one auUior to hare 
from Us being the room for the slippers of bathers, and by another lo have contained 
lor Ibe Emperor. But it is useiew lo enlarge upon tbe obscure architectural cri- 
«f«MienC writers tai a barbarous age, when we find even tboae of our own time and 
Ji w Car from inleUigible. There U another room (circular) in Uiese baths 112 feet 
la d la« wH i , which might have been covered with a dome upon tbe principle of Oie Ualle 
« Bled at Paris, and been Uie Cella Solearis allude to. 



I 
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The eight colomiis are now assigned to the temple of Fortune, restored 
by Constanline, after being bomt under Maxentius; they are an extraor- 
dinary example of patchwork, with different unGnished bases and capitals 
^ed oot with stucco, while the portions composing the granite shalLs are 
placed sometimes with iheir diminished ends downwards, and what origi- 
nally was the moulding immediately above the base, now forms that directly 
under the capital. Between this and the three columns of Jupiter Tonans, 
runs the ancient pa?ing of the Clivus Capitolinus of larg^ blocks of laTa. 
The latter temple was placed upon an elevated podium, ancr i narrow terraee 
or platform ran alo&g its front. 

Little more has been done to the triumphal arches than laying them 
open to the ancient basaltic pavement, and building dwarf walls arDond 
them to prevent the earth again fellmg m. This is also done at the temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina. * 

The arch of Titus, which required no excavation, exists in a most melan- 
choly state of dilapidation, and is only upheld by timber supports. It ii 
placed at one comer of the oblonff plot of ground selected by the Emperor 
Hadrian for the site of his magnillMnt double temple to Venus and Rome. 
This area was about five hundred and thurty- five feet by three hundred and 
twenty. It was enclosed by a wall, around the inside of which was a poi^ 
tico of granite columns about three feet diameter, and consequently thiitj 
high. In the midst of this area arose the peripteral temple ,of white muhle 
fluted columns of the Corinthian order, designed by tlie emperor ; and if we 
may judge from the waste of white marble to be observed in its waUs, not 
without some mistakes in the execution, arising in all probabiUty fioiii hs 
want of professional practice. The double temple was enlevated upon seien 
steps, and columns of porphyry adorned the interior of both portions. The 
vaulted roof of stucco was gilded, and the pavement shone iif coropartmenli 
of serpentine and giallo antico. Some remains of steps adjoining the arch 
of Titus shew that in all probability a propylea gave entrance to the peribo- 
lus on tliat side. 

The excavations at the three columns in the forum have only shewn that 
the building to which they belonged was elevated upon a lofty podium with 
a platform, and approached by a magnificent flight of stqis. It is pre* 
sumed to have been the Comitium. 

FORUM OF TRAJA1<(. 

The column of Trajan is now placed at one end of an oblong sunk ara> 
surrounded by a post and chain, of which the line runs not parallel but oh- 
liquely to that of the surrounding building ; as unfortunately for the excava- 
tors, the form of the modem piazza does not follow that of the ancient city. 
Two double rows of columns ran across this area ; but those now seen are 
only fragments of the ancient granite shafts raised upon bases which have 
been placed in the positions of the original colunms, as marked by the foun- 
dations. Some portion of the ancient marble paving reniains, and is per- 
fect in the immediate vicinity of the great column. It is to be regretted 
that the researches were necessarily impeded in the direction of the line of 
these porticos by the adjoining houses, and on the other side of the coloom 
by the Palazzo Imperiale and two churches ; as some interesting traces of 
the Ulpian library and basilica, or of the triumphal arch and temple of 
Tngan might have been discovered. 
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The temple of Mars and the peribolus of ihe forum of Pallas, we belieYe, 
remain unexcavated. 

We ooDclode that the water alloded to by Mr. Etistaoe as remaining stag- 
nant in these hollows is of little consequence, and but seldom rises into 
Ihem ; but with the exception of those walled round, the excavations will 
gradually be refilled. 

The abandonment of the church of St. Paulo fuori le mura we believe to 
be unavoidable. The Benedictine monks are now in possession, but the 
wuUaria expel Iiem at an unusually early period of the year. It is to be 
regretted that the columns of its aisles are not employed in a building where 
their magnificent shafts could be better appreciated.' The cloister is a 
moat curioiis ^gpcimen of architecture in twisted columns and mosaic. 

The cfaorch and cloister of the Carthusians is also now in the possession 
of tlM|4)rder. This churcli is perhaps the most magnificent space in Rome, 
with^llbe exception of St. Peter's ; and if it had been restored more judi- 
CMMuly, and with reference to the original design, would have been hardly 
inlMor to that structure. But the shutting up the side aisles has totally 
perverted the effect of the columns, no <r placed at rambling intervals, and 
•upportiDg the ponderous pendentives of the groins originally relieved by 
three gigantic vaults like those of the Temple of Peace. Wliat architect in 
iMoriog the latter structure would think of shutting out those magnificent 
€oflered arches, and seeking our admiration by the substitution of the tor- 
tved pediments and angels which straggle upon their broken slopes in the 
cfaorch of the Madonna e setle Angioli ? Would it not have been better to 
have raised instead of burying the columns six feet, and omitted or shor- 
tCDed the high attic over them ? 

Mr. Lalande cites a mistake mentioned by Boscovich, with reference to 
the leale of the meridian of Bianchini : he errs, there is no mistake. 

The eoUunns were originally forty-six feet six inches high ; Uie ancient 
Anenaootofthe whole hall were 495 feet long, and 450 broad; the in- 
eloied apaee at present is reduced in w^dth to 80 feet. Mr. Eustace's di- 
ifn rio n, ToL I. cb. XI. which gives 550 feet to the length, is taken the 
other w*f. 



been lapposed by most aDtiquaries (o bare belonged originally to the roan- 
_ of Hadriao, see vol. I. ch. XIll. and XV.: but It is doubtful whether that building 
bad oolmniis. This error seems to have aristcn from tlicir having been really removed 
Ihe cinrch of St. Hadrian, tha presumed BasiUca of Paulus i£miUna. 
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Jam iDMMpnMrcpldaiM iTet Ttgtrl : 
Jam kBtl inKllo pedei rtgetcant. 
O dnlcM eMDitoiB TatoCc coBlaf, 
LoogtqvM stinol • domo proHedot, 
DIfcntftfto ▼!• reporUnt.' 



«» 



TnB degree of preparation necessary for travelling depends npoo the 
motives which indaoe os to travel. He who goes from home merdy lo 
change the scene and to seek for novelty ; who makes amusement his sole 
object, and has no other view bat to fill up a few months that most others 
wise remain unemployed, has no need of mental preparation ibr his eicnr- 
skm. All that sudi a loiterer can possibly want, are a convenient poil- 
diaise, a letter of credit, and a well-furnished trunk ; for occupation he will 
have recourse to inns, to coffee-houses, and to theatres, with their appur- 
tenances, which cannot fail to supply him with incidents, anecdote, and 
pastime in abundance. But he who believes with Cicero, that it becomes a 
man of a liberal and active mind to visit countries ennobled by the biitli 
and the residence of the great; who, with the same Roman, finds bimsdf 
disposed by the contemplation of such scenes to virtuous and ^lonourahle 
pursoits; he who, like Titus Quinlius devoting the first days of leisure after 
Jus giorioos achievements, to tlie celebrated monuments of Greece, emhraeet 
the earliest opportunity of visiting the classic regions of Italy ; such a tra- 
veller wiO euily compreliend the necessity of providing before-hand the 
Infimnation requisite to enable him to traverse the country without constant 
difBcolty, doubt, and inquiry. And, indeed, if there be a tour in whicb 
such pi«paration it more particularly wauling than in any other, it is that , 
lo whieh I allnde : as Italy owes more to history than even to nature ; and ' 
he who gees over it merely with his eyes open to its embellishments, and 
bitniiiid intent on observalion, though he may see much and learn much 
a^, wiU yet, with all his curiosity and diligence, discover one-half only 
^iU beaotief. Even the travellers who have made some efforts to qoa- 
fify ibemaelves by |^ • ication, will on many occasions regret that 

^ have not exten. researches still farther, and that they have 

^ by a Joi^ course ot preparation, added to their means bothof amuse- 
MitaiAef iMmction. ' It aay, therefore, be considered as an appro- 

' Now iMfEi my Satrrlog bmri to rove ; 

■r tot ultb liTdtor ardour morr. 

TkiB to* T0 ^'ll* IDT romradc* gay > ^ 

FrMi tooM at once we lake oar way, 
tat to ibroagb dtaieoi dlinetea borne, 
■oat aU bY aep'rato pethe return. 



I * VoM Qe tmAn croire, says th4 AbM BartMend to the ComU de OiflKf . dxnbta 
■*> Miei im ItaMe) n'a hnnlU^; Jsi vn Unt de cIkmi que J'isnoraip,<t q«e i'lSBQie 

I 
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priate introduction to an account of Italy, to point out to the reader soch 
branches of information as are eiliier indispensable or highly advantageous 
in an excursion to that country ; after which I mean to add a few reflections 
and cautions, with a view either to remove prejudices, or to prevent iooon- 
yeniencies. 

CLASSICAL ILNOWLEDGE. 

I. As these pages are addressed solely to persons of a liberal education, 
it is almost needless to recommend the Latin poels and historians. Virgil 
and Horace, Cicero and Livy, ought to he the inseparable companions of all 
travellers ; they should occupy a corner in every carriage, and be called 
forth in every interval of leisure, to relieve the fatigue and to heighten the 
pleasure of the joui ne>'. Familiar acquaintance or rather bosom intimacy 
with the ancients is evidently the iirst and most essential accomplishment of 
9L classical traveller. 

Bat there is a class of poets who, though nearly allied in langiiage, seiiti- 
dienls, and country, to the ancients, are yet in general little known: I 
ttean tlie modern Latin poets, Vida, Sannazarius, Fracastorius, Flamiidai, 
Mitian, etc.* who lal)onred so successfully to restore the pure taste of an- 
llqaity. Boileaa and the French critics affected to despise these authors,' 
•ndy for what reason it is diflicult to discover, undervalued their latinity. 
Bat men of equal discernment, Atterbury, Pope, and Johnson, entertained 
a Tery different opinion of their merit, and not only read but somellmtebo^ 
rowed from them. Every body is acquainted with the beautiful complimait 
which the British poet pays to Vida, and through him indirectly to his iel^ 
few bards, whose united rays lighted up the glories of the second AogosUn 
ige; and every reader not blinded by prejudice nnist admit the proprielf 
#f thi^ poetical trilnite, and acknowledge, that not Yida only but sevml rf 
his contemporaries tread in the footsteps of their illustrious conntryme^ 
Yirgil and Horace; not unfrequently catch a spark of their inspiration, m 
often speak their language with the grace and tiic facility which distingoidi 
native Romans. Upon the present occasion I mean to recommend, in pir- 
licalar, only such passages in their works as have an immediate connexioii 
with Italy, and are calculatcii to give an additional interest to any part of 
its history, scenery, or antiquities. In these passages, where the snljeel 
calls forth then: energies, they glow with native fire and in numbers not nn- 

eacore, qu*il m'a paru fou <lc sc savoir gri^ de qnelques coDoaissances superfidcUes'.—XHIrt 
1x1. Tet the auihor of ADacliarsis vras une uf (he uio&c learned and jadicious aDtkiuarkii 
ia France. 

s Pope printed* or rather, I lielieve, reprinted, wiUi additioiit» a collecUoo of poom 
firom Uiese authors in two Tolunicj duodecimo. The Clareiidoo press gave Uie poUte a 
Mperb flpecimen of typographical elegance , in an edition of Vida, In three volumes octavOi 
IB Uie years 12, 23, 24. of the la^t ceuiunr. 

• The oootempt which Uie French critics geuerallj shew for modem LaUn poetrf, 
perhaps arise fiom a cousciuu>ness uf their own deficiency in this respect. Cardinal , 
gnac, Vaniere, Rapin and StiutruU," are tJie only Laiin puels, if 1 recollect well, of ^ 
consideration ihjt France has proiluced, and although they are not without merit, yet Ihcf 
beu-ay in the effort with wliich Uiey advance and iu the very art whicli Uiey display, 



* Too cannot beliere bow rourh my Jonrner (in IlAly t bn* bombM me. ] uw so many'tbinfrs «f 
wblcb I tta« befure i^noratil, aiiJ ul ui.ii h i ^:il| uwuiii Unorant, ibdl it appeared to me fiMdoe« tm 
a man to prUItf blmicir on a iiiile i-uperliii ii kiiDM Ictrgf. 
"* noa tett author la inferior lo ibv oibers, bM aa»c more affrcted. Dii tiymna, Uwofta lasmcd la Hi 
^ ' I krsYtary, asd Dacfa admlreil L) Freucb ci litr». arc quite disligurad bj tnnU and i 
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irortiiy the Crthen of Roman verse, pare, majestic^ or pathetiCy cd ch r i ts 
lihe graBdenr, describe the beauties, or lament the misfortanes of thcii 
coutry. 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

11. It is evident thai he wlio Ti-isbes to become acquainted with the man* 
niersy or to enjoy ihe soi'ft'ty of Die inliabitanls of any country, must pre-' 
tiadsly team their lan{;iia;jre ; it is not therefore my intention, a( present, 
Iter^ly to reconimeiiJ, what indee<I notravfller entirely negleds^ thesfwiy 
of /fafiaii, but to ciiforn* tlie necessity of coniinencini;; it at a much earlier 
period, and of continuing; it for a mucli Ion;^r space of time than is iio# 
customary. He who enters Italy wMi an intention of applying to its lan- 
gua$^e particularly , must malie a lonjrer residence there tlian our country- 
men asually do, or he will find loo many external calls upon his attention 
and emrlosity to allow him to devote his t«mf! to cabinet studies. Inftmwi 
lioii f A#r#, is fo be gathered, not from sedentary application, but trmn ae^ 
tfve research and observation. One day is devoted to the oontempbtion «f 
churches or ruins, the next is passed in tlie examination of pictures, ■ IhM 
is dedicated to a ^roupe of ancient statues, and a fourth and a Gflh are 
agreeably spent in the galleries or the gardens or a villa ; then excursions are 
to be made to spots consecrated by histor}' or by song, to IIorace*s Sabine 
ftrai or to Vinrirs tonili, to 7i6Hr or Tuseulum, to Fesole^ or Vallombrosa. 
In these delightful and instructive utrupalions, days, weeks, and months 
||ide away with imperceptible rapidity, ami the few leisure hours thatmaf 
Chuce to occur at intervals are scarcely suflirienl to give tlie diligent tra* 
vrilcr time to collect his reniai ks and to enihudy his recollections. Let liimi 
therefore, who wishes to visit Italy with full satisfaction and advantage, ae^ 
quire, if posahle, surh an acquaintance with its language, previous to his 
journey, tliat nothhi}; may be wanting to complete his command of it but 
practice and conversation. !Ic ihni iravcUeih inio a country before hk 
kalh some entrance into the tanguagPj tjorth to school and not to travetj 
saysEacon. 

ITALIAN HISTORY. 

m. Hie next obj(*ct which claims attention is tlie Hiitory 0fike ^ffgrmHi 
I s aa Mloa s of Italy, not only before, bat during the decline and aft«r the 
M off the Roman Empire. 

The republican part of Uimian history is considered as purely Hatriealy 
aid as snch is pre-supposeil in the first para(n*aph. The lives or tlie reigns 
eflhe first emperors are contained in Suetonius, Tacitus, and HeradiiMii 

^Ihsl ornir latent ti.irtMrLiii. Kvrn In Latin pm«r ilir Pirnch tin not nernr tohatc Meeffattf 
Ikler. Tlwrc m always nn apfti-ar.mce nf ntmly and omitraiiit In iMr ^tyli*, very iHOpnoi 
kaa On catf , MaalTecird Rmv of llir Iijli.iii aiiiliun. The (alter onlf have cither prner? ai 
fncmcrtd the cntu rur Roimmi tjenens, urbtAt^uf pioyna, in yM<f nthil offtntii, uikU 
•tplireiY. nihil animathrrti potsit, nihlt sontive, uul oUre prrefjrinum.'^{tiero ih 
Or.) 

MOBfeMr. Rwene han rraMoi to mention lhc«« pwis ivldi partiaiitj, nnder tlie H T sMs M oo 
rflkc rttnii of VIrgil and Uuract'. 

* That miaiii Mylr. iNviiinr to (bv llnUJU rdiv. tind lu tbu cilT »f RoiM. In whlrh mMhlDI ctn he 
«|Mad to. MihlDV ran dUplMtv, mtblnv br aiilniwlfcrtad UfQU, imUiIii« rauin e feitltfa MM«, «r 
m H WW, a Ieni8> Sa«oar . 
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-wfuM eoriods and amusing colonies most of course be perused wilh atten^ 
tioiiy while Uie ScHptmres Hislana Atugusia will not be neglected. The 
Abate Deniiia's History of the Revolations of Italy, a work in great estima- 
tton, gives a Ycry satisfoctory view of the whole subject, including both an- 
cient and modem times. The two Sister Histories of Lorenzo and of Leo, 
bj Mr.Roaeoey contain a full and interesting account of one of the most im- 
portant epochs that occur in the annals of Italy ;''they have long since at- 
tn^ted the attention of every candid and reflecting mind, and need not be 
lecommendad to persons who mean to visit the country which has been the 
tiieatreof the events, and the abode of the great men so eloquently recorded 
in t"> ^fM- 



IV. Thoogfal do not mean to turn young travellers into prolbond aati- 
foariesy yet I would have them at least skim over all the regions of andent 
leamiDg. No spot in this extensive territory is either dreary or nnprodoe- 
tive. Medals are intimately connected with the history and the mannen, 
witb the arts and even the taste^of the ancients. 

.... And fidthftd to Ibeir chaise of bine 
HvoQSh eUmei and ages bear each fonn and name. 
In OM abort Tiew, tofctiecled to our eye, 
Qods^ enp*iQn, beroes, aages, beanttei, lie. 

niey merit therelbre considerable attention. Addison's Dialogues, written 
with the usual felicity of thatgracefulauthor, deserve to be recommended 
as a very proper introduction to this amusing brandi of knowledge. These 
dtalogaes have also, indepoidently of their scientific merit, a very strong 
ciaimto the attention of the classical traveller, from the nnmberiess extracts 
ikom the andents, and particularly the poets, introduced ¥rith art, and fit- 
qnently illustrated vrith elegance. 

AnCHITECTUEE. 

y. As Italy possesses some of the most perfect monuments of aotiq[Qily 

now remaining, res anUqw landis el arUsy* as well as the most aploidU 

prodnetions of modem genius in Architecture, Sculpture, and Paintiog, it 

is absolutely necessary to acquire a general knowledge of the principles if 

, these three great arts. 

With regard to Ardiitectnre, Dean Aldrich's Elements^ translated by Mr. 
Smyth of New College, is a very clear and concise treatise on the geaMil 
principles, proportions, and terms of this art, and may be recommended ai 
a good work of the kind for the use of beginners. The five orders, aooord> 
ing to Palladkos system, are explained in a little treatise, and illustrated it 
a set of neat engravings by C^fpnmi. * Scamozzi's Lives of the prineipri 
Architects, preceded by a dissertation on the art in general, is annsefoliuBi 
very entertaining work. 

But the man who wishes to have accurate ideas and comprehensive i 
on this suliject,mu8t not content himself vrith these nor indeed withany na-j 

* Ibestortetofaiideotart 

• BomaliM. 
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dern compositions. lie must have recourse to the ancients — inventtis qui vi- 
teM excolMereper aries'— and in their writings and monnnients stady the betl 
moddsand the fairest specimens of architectoral beauty. Rollin's short tret- 
tise, in his Appendix to his Ancient History, enriched with serenl citations 
and daoical references, may serve as an introdaction. It is not, perhaps, aU 
sFoyt aocorate, because written before an exactsnrreyofserenl ancient monu- 
ments had been made, but it is perspicuous and interesting, and like all the 
works of that excellent author, admirably calculated to awaken curiosity in the 
youthful mind. Stuart*s Athens, a work of surprising exactness, presents to 
the eye, in one groope, a collection of the noblest specimens of Grecian art 
and of Attic taste now existing.* In these matchless edifices, erected during 
the most flourishing period of Grecian architecture, the reader will disooTer 
the genuine proportions of theoHgtnal Doric, the first and Aivorite order of the 
Grecian architects; an order either slightly mentioned or totally omitted by 
modem artists, though it is supposed, at least as employed in the Parthenon 
and the temple of Theseus, to unite above all others, ornament with simpU- 
ciiy and beauty with solidity. Yitruvius must be perused or at least con- 
sulted, with the asstttance of the Itnlian translation and notes, to remove 
such difficulties as must invariably occur without some explanation.' 

Many works of greater length and more detail might be recommended, 
bat the few alluded to are sufficient, not indeed to perfect an architect, hot 
to form the taste of a young traveller. Besides, when the first principles 
are once known and the original proportions well understood, an attentiva 
observer may improve his taste by comparing the best models of Greek and 
Ronnn, of ancient and modem, architecture.^ 

SCULPTUHE. 

VI. We come in the next place to Sculpture. Some acquaintance vrith 
anatooiy Is a desirable preliminary to the knowledge of this art; thereiwa 
be wiio wiriies to form correct notions of the statues, vrhich he must necea- 
sarily eiamine during bis travels, would do well to attend a km anatomical 
leetores previous to his departure from the University. The best method of 
acquiring a correct and natural taste in sculpture is, without doubt, to in- 
spect frequently the masterpieces of the art, to compare them with eadi 
other, and to converse occasionally witli the best informed artlsU. 

PAINTING. 

YQ. Dm Pretnoff's Art of Painting, and Sir Joshua ReynoldsTs vrell 
knofwn discourses, together with much observation and frequent conveiaa- 
lion with persons well versed in this endianting art, may enable attentive 
aliae ifeis to distinguish the different schools, to observe the charaderislic 
ciceilencie of each great master, the peculiar beauty of every celebrated 

• Who srac'd thdr as« ^th new-biTented arU.— Dnfdeii. 

• Mr. WflkiQi'i magnificent work, eoUUfd. Magna Greeia, Is, in eiccoUoo. moancf^ mA 
laNimi, e«|oal to any of the kind, and cannot be too stronglr reooauneaded. 

> rMrtirJo del Galiani, NapoH, 

« 3lo art deMrret more aUeotlun than archlteetnre. becaoae do art la w oltoi crile d lals 
•cUiM, lend* 10 much to the rmbfUUhnient or cuntrlbatet more to the repotaliOQ of a coon, 
try. U ought, Uiercfore. at all eTcoia to occapy tome portioo of time In a liberal edoealisa. 
lUd HMh a BBcUKid of tnaUvcUoo as Uut which It here recommended been adopted a ( 

aaOf the atresia ol Loadoo, Oslord, wA Ganbrklfe, would sot p i ca s a t m 
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pteociy Mid^iive^hcmy if aoClhe entdii^ oculos^ the discr miiiatuig eje id 
the profess^ arlisty al least the liberal satisfadkNn of the judicious adminr. 

MUSIC. 

• 

yni. As Italy 18 acknowledged to be the first country in the world {or 
Music, both with regard to composition and execution, something pechapf 
Buy be expected on tliat subject also. But, much as we may value mnsu^ 
jet I think that young travellers ought rather to be cautioned agaiosl il^ 
aUuremeats iban exposed by preparatory lessons to theur dangerous JBr 
floenoe. 

Atusic in Italy has lost its strength and Its dignity ; it is little calculated 
either to kindle patriotism or to iaspire devotion; it does not call forth the 
energies of the mind, nor even toiich tlie strings of melancholy. It lendi 
lather by its efleminacy to bring dangerous passions into action, and like 
the allegorical stream of antiquity, to unman those who allow themsebres to 
be hurried down its treacherous current. Plato would have forbidden aook 
pnsic, and banished its professors from his republic ; at all events it neith« 
wants nor deserves much encouragement, and we may at least be aUovad 
t^craUon the youthful traveller against a taste that too often leads to km 
and dishonourable connexions. 

IX. I have now pointed out tlie preparatory knowledge which I lhiii| 
aeoessary to all travellers who wisli to derive from their Italian tour Hbtk 
bll share of information and amusement. I will next proceed, acoocdiqg 
to my plan, to point out such dispositions, as will contribute very nnit<Tni|})f 
to this object, by removing prejudices, and leaving the mind fully open to 
the impressions of experience and observaiion. 

All the dispositions alluded to, are included in one short but compre- 
bensive eipmnon, «» unprejudiced mind. This excellent quality is Ahe 
NBOlt of time and observation, of docility and benevolenoe. It doea 
nqnire ttiat we should be indifferent to the prosperity of our oini 
or bKnd'to its pre-eminence; but, that ^e should shew some indulgeiiGe 
llie errors, and some compassion for the sufferings of less favoured 
nur be it from me, to wish to repress that spirit of patriotism which 
mat of 4he noblest featores of tlie national character, and still fiother 
idea of encoaraging the unfeeling sect, who conceal general .indifiereM^ 
under the affectation of philanthropy, and sacrifice the feelings of the 
patriot, to the pretended benevolence of the philosopher. 

But attachment to our own couiitr>', and pariialily to its reputation, do 
not oblige us to despise those nations, whidi having been once tmmiled 
Itrom the pinnacle of Glory, are held by a series of disastrous revoliitiaafe 
and brresiscible circumstances in a state of dependence and of conaeqMl 
^degradation. On the contrary, the numberless evils and abuses wldcli 
tesult from shivery and oppression, cannot but excite sentiments of oompv* 
sion and of sympathy. Scipio, when he beheld the flames of Carthage 

2kaildtai0i, nised at an enonnons expeoce, as if denigncd for elenul iDonomentf of Uw 
knee aiMl of the bad taste of the BriU^h DalioQ. We should uot see snch a uiolUtode of^ 
edifices under the naaies of templt^, ruins, eic. di>f;race Uie scenery of Englaod ao 
MdmiPHi by fareigDers. lo short, iosiead of alluw ing architects to pursue noTelly at Ibe fi- 
■pooee or>taale» and teelL Cor repautioo bj adapiaiions and pretended improvements of tbi^ 
oivD faiventioo, a meUiod whicb has never yet succeeded^ their employers would obUge tbw 
jkMribere alricUy lo the aocients, and by adopting Uieir forms and praportkMs to adoni 
~ Iwilitlhfintblirt criifioai of Gtmct and of Italy. 




•teendiiig to the skies, exclaimed with a prophetic applicatioD U{ ^Uirne 

XS fiiv ya/ tdfk ofaV x«ri^ f /f^v^t x«2 xocreb 0v/iiv 
£a9frx< V^/^t ^;* ay cor oKi^ Ucoc i/c;^. 

TeC oome It will, the day decreed by Fates, 
How my heart tremblei. while my too^e relates ! 
The day when TboQ. imperial Troy! must bend 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end.— //tad vl. 

Eoipire has hilberto rolled westward : when we contemplate the domi- 
oiuos of Great Britain, and its wide-extended power, we may withoi4 
presumption ima^ne that it now hovers over Great Britain ; hut it is still o^ 
the wing; and whether it he destined to retrace its steps to tlie East, or tp 
continue its flight to Transatlantic regions, (he days of England's glory have 
their numher, and the poiod of her decline will at length arrive. T)iB 
JobalNlants of these islands may, like tlie sons of Greece and Italy, ife 
prostrate at the feet of a victorious enf my, and claim his compassion as % 
tribute due to the greatness of their ancestors. L<et us tlierefore extend bur 
sympathy to tlie now enslavtHJ offspriii:: uf our predecessors in tlie carec^ 

«if i^ory, of the former loads of ulman klno ierxfB domtitaiillf 

fdhniiii .' 

In fine, let us contemplate the different forms of worsliip which preT^ 
.ipdiflerent parts of Chrtstcndoni, nut with ihe acrimoiiiotis contempt of a 
Barrow-minded sectary, hut with the coiiifKissionale iiidul>rence of a mili 
and traiqble Christian. Let it lie reinonilNTed that Englishmen are re- 
jrtiaftirj hy foreigners with intolerance, and Uiat it becomes them to k( 
up IhMC joalianal reputation uf candor <ind gtiod sense, by conciliatory ai 
Airtiearing conduct. I do not mean to recommend eitlier compliance wil 
HFiciiOQi whidi tliey condemn, or indifference to that form of Christianity 
wfcidi Ihey have adopted ; hut surely every ciiidid and consistent Protestant 
v8l a#^« ^"^ Christianity is excellent in all lier forms ; that all Christiaii 
■mabiiihmcntfl receive the same primitive creeds, and admit tlie same moral 
^i^itj4i|na; that it becomes a i>ene\olent and <*liaritahle mind to consider 
ptbcr 10 what they agree, than in what Uiey differ; especially as tlie form^ 
js 10 in^ch, and the Utter comp;i rati vcly so little; tliat while the spirit of 
GhnMianity is like its divine author, unmutahle, its external form ua^ 
chai^ witli tlie age and the climate, and, as public opinion and authority 
aball direct, assume or resign the pomp and the circumstance of worsliip ; 
IhM ceremonies, in themselves itnineaning, signify Just as much as tlKwe 
who employ them attach to them, and tliat Catliolic as well as Pnitestant 
natioos may be allowed to adopt in religion as well as in civil life, such 
Jbnna and rites as may seem calrulated to ensure oider and respect; tliat 
UrbcUier tlie Gospel be read in the lan::uagc and according to the simple 
lunnsof the Church of England, under Ihe Goi hie vaults of York or of 
Canterbury; or whether it be chanted in Greek ond Latin, ^ith all tbe 
qilendur of tlie Roman ritual iiiuler the golden dtmie of the Vatican \ it it 
alw^a and every where, the same voice of truth, the same Miuqt of salva- 
1km : in fi&e, that all Christians are marked on their entrance into life, with 

» Thesonsof that land which vras the empress of tbe worid. 
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the same seal of salvatioD ; that all hope to receive at the eacharistic table 
the same pledge of redemption, and that all resign their soals in death to 
the same merciful Father, with humble hopes of forgiveness through the 
same gracious Redeemer. That there should be such an miiversal agree- 
ment in these great and interestmg articles must be a subject of consolation, 
and of pious admowledgroent to every benevolent mind. 

But I fear thki Charity itself can scarce look, for a greater unanimity. 
An agreement in all the details and consequences dravrn by arguments 
from first principles^ is not to be eipected in our present state, so chequered 
with light and shade, where knowledge is dealt out so unequally, and 
where the opinions of even good and wise men are so biassed by education, 
by habit, and by prejudice. But if we have not knowledge enough lo 
coincide in speculation, we may at least have charity enough to agree in 
practice, by treating each other's opinions witli tenderness ; and, in all oar 
differences and discussions, keeping in view that beautiful maxim inculcated 
by a very learned, a very zealous, and a very benevolent faither, In ueees' 
$ariis tuiifas, in duMis Hberttis, in omnibus thmriias. ' 

X. It is usual to take with us as guides on our journey certain woiki 
written for the purpose, and Addison's Travels are generally recommended; 
and indeed hb known taste and character, together with the avowed par- 
pose of his joomey, might have justified tlie expectation of a finished per- 
fonnance. But though Addison had naturally an enlarged mind, liumaoe 
feelings, and a fancy teeming with imagery, yet prejudice had narrowed hii 
extensive views, religious acrimony had soured bis temper, and party spirit 
had repressed his Imagination. lie gave therefore to 'one half of the natioA 
what he owed to the whole; he considered principally how he might sup- 
port one party and annoy the other ; and he ran over great part of Earope, 
particularly Italy, not so much a classic as a Whig traveller. In his eyes 
oonntries appeared fertile and happy, or barren and miserable, not as oatore 
formed them, but as they were comiected with France or with England, as 
their religion was Protestant or Catholic. Hence, he dwells with at least 
as mnch complacency on the little miserable details of German and Italian 
soperstition, as on the interesting remains of Roman grandeur, and fills with 
the dreams of bigotry and the censures of intolerance, those pages which 
oeght to have been devoted to the effusions of classical enthosiasm, ad 
stKwed with the flowers of ancient poesy. * Prejudice or malevolence, m 
ordinary writers, excites neither surprise nor regret ; the ignorance or the 
folly of mediocrity can claim nothing more than contempt; but the erron 
and the defects of tlie wise and of the good awaken more serious emoUons; 
and while we justly lament the weakness of human nature, we are cautioned 
by such examples against tlie indulgence of passions, which could imbitter 
the benevolence and pervert the good sense of the mild, the judidoni 
AddiMm. Succeeding travellers have improved on this author's defects, ani 
loaded their pages with misrepresentation and invective .* while, within the 
last ten yeais, some tourists have employed their journals as vehicles of 
revolutionary madness, and instead of the laudes ItaUa ( the praises of 
Italy ), and the fortia jfacta patrum (the illustrious deeds of the ancients), 
have given the public elaborate panegyrics on the French generals, ani 
accounts of their achievements as exaggerated as their own dispatches.* 

a In all neceaarj Ibinsi uoity. in doabtftil matters libertyt in ernr thio^ diarity. 
• VUe aeven p^ g c rt wotcd to St Antlioor'a Sennoo to the Vkh, in Italian and EnsUih. 
> Tbeksrt gaMs or rather compmioo which the triYeUcr can take with him, la c o rkm 
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To conclude this topic,— in attentiTe traTeller after hating acquired the 
preparatory imowledge recommended in the preceding pages, may saMy 
rely on his own diligence, aided by the observations of the intelligent inha- 
bitants, and by the maps and guides to be procured in every great town. 
Btoks, though necessary, are an incumbrance which nev«r foils to increase as 
weadrance; we ought therefore lo confine ourselves to the classics, if possible^ 
and even then we shall find our library sufficiently numerous and bulky. 

XI. Maps Ibrm an indispensable part of a traveller's furniture. At set- 
ting out, two will be sufficient : one of Ancient, one of Modem Italy. Of 
the former D'AnviUes is the best; of the latter, an excellent one, extremely 
beautiful in the execution, and upon a scale large enough for informatioo, 
without being burthensome, has been published by Zannoni. As the tra- 
veller advances, he must enrich his collection, and procure in its prinpipal 
town the map of each province or division. At Milan, he will find sepa- 
rate maps of the lakes and the various regions of the Milaikese. At Manhm^ 
a beautiful, correct, but I believe scarce map, of that city and its vicinity, 
should be enquired for. At Bologna may be had the excellent maps of the 
Roman territory by Father Boscotich. At Rome may be purchased a map 
of the patrimony of St. Peter, and one of Latium. These I recommend, as 
they give the ancient and niodem names of each town and territory, and at 
the same time mark the ancient roads, aqueducts, and ruins. The great and 
beaotiful map of Rome must not be neglected, though if it should be deemed 
too expensive and bulky, there aretwo olhersof a smaller and more convenieni 
aie. The best map of the kingdom of Naples is in four sheets, well printed, 
and said to be very accurate, by Zannoni, There are moreover, three 
maps of Naples and its neighlMrlimMl, of Uie bay and its islands, of exqul- 
lite beauty in execution aud ornament. These of course every traveller 
will purchase.' 

ROUTE. 

XII. We are now to speak of the time requisite to make a full and oom- 
plele low of Italy, as well u of the season best adapted to the commence- 
ment of soeh a tour. A year, I think, is the slmrtest space tliat ought to 
be aJkAled, and a year and a half or even two years migtit be well devoted 
lo Ibis useful and amusing part of our travels. The want of leisure is the 
only ol^eetion that can he made to tliis arrangement, but it is an objectioa 
sekloin well grounded, as youth in general from nineteen to three or four- 
and-twenty, have more time tlian business, and seem much more frequently 
et a loss for oct-upation tlian for leisure. Occupation, necessary at all aea- 
soos, but particularly in youth, should be furnished, and no occupation can 
snk thai age when the mind is restless and the body active, better than tra- 
neUing. Moreover, every man of observation who has made a cursory visit 

•• rita/lf . a work of tloKiiUr ingfoulty and Hoiiuencf. In it Madame dt staH doei amfile 
lo the llAUan character ; thoui^h a Proiettant the stpe ak* of the re ligiaa of Ualy widi 
^ and treaii evni tiipeniliijon luelf wlih iodularaor. slie cletcribet the ciimaie* 
inUei, the nionuiiM*nti of th.it privileged couotrjr with glowing aoimatiuo, JViMff* 
lyrna runcin Ufhtre forii.imeiiUng every IhinK nith a |»ortic grace) ; *lie raiift tha 
hove ibe common level u( thougtit. and iiiiiplrra Mm with thai lofty temper of miad* 
wUch we cao oeiUier difcover nor rcliah the great and the beaulifkd in art or la 



• Hapi on the ume icale. and of Uie name beauty, of aU the proTlneea of Ibe ?feapolMaa 
icnttory, have, 1 bebeve, been liace pnbUsUcd. 
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to Italy, will find that a first view of tliat coniitry has merely qaalified him 
to make a second visit with more advantage, and will perhaps feel the cnv- 
ings of unsatisfied cariosity, the visendi studhim,' al a time when traTelliii^ 
may he incoasislent with the cares and tlie duties of life. It is more pru- 
dent, therefore, to seize the first opportunity, and by then allotting a suffidenf 
portion of time to the tour, gratify himself with a full and perfect view ffr 
ever. Supposing therefore that a year and a half is to be devoted to thb 
part of the journey, I advise the traveller to pass the Alps early in the an- 
t/fmuy thus lo avoUi the inrouvenience of travelling in winter or cold wpt 
ther, an inconvenience always felt on the Continent, where ready firei^ 
warm rooms, doors and windows that exclude the air, are seldom foumL 
His route to the Alps may be as follows. He may first proceed to Brwh 
$el$, thence to Liege, Spa^ Aix-la-ChapcUe, Cohgne, Bonn, and along the 
banks of the Rhine to Ciblentz, Mentz, and Strasburg ; there cross tlie RhiH 
|0 Manheim^ traverse the Palatinate, the territories of Wurienburg^ B§r 
voria, and SalUburg, enter the deliles of the Tyrol or Rhetian Alps^ ani 
passing through Inspruck and Trent turn to liassano and to Maestre, wheott 
be may send his carriage by land to Padua, and embark for leiiice. Frop 
Fenice he may go by water up the Urcnta to Padua, where he may estalH 
lish his head quarters, and visit Arqua, the .}fonti Euganei, and thenoe piS 
onwards to Ferrara and Bologna : then follow the Via Emilia to For& 
tbence proceed to Ravenna and Rimini, make an excursion to San Maritm, 
and advance forward to Anrona^ whence he may visit Osimo. He will thif 
oootinne his journey by Ijoreiio and Macerata to Tolentino; thence over the 
Apenniitet by Foligno, Spoleto, and Tcrni, and so follow the direct mi 
Ihroogh Citita Castellanu to i\ouie. 

I suppose that a traveller passes the Alps in Septeml)er; of coarse he 
should reach Rome hv the enil of Novcml)er. I calculate ten or fifteci 
days delay on account of the aulunnial rains ; for it is ailvisable by all meani 
to stop at some large town during that period of inundation. These ai- 
tnmnal rains take plare sometimes in S'p'endier, thoufrh they frequently fal 
at a later period. At any rate, I would by no means advise a traveller to 
fNUS the ApeuaineSy or visit any territory sup[to>od to lie under the inlnnaif 
of tlie malaria, till these salubrious showers have purified tlie air and i^ 
layed the noxious vapours that hover over the Poniptine marslies, the Cap- 
pagna di Roma, and some other low tracts, duriu;; the latter wed» ^ 
iommerand tlie beginning of autumn .- the air of Venice itself is iiippoisi 
i^ many persons not to be quite exempt from this inconvenience. 

Tlie traveller will devote the month of December to the first conteiqil^ 
tionof Rome, and the consideration of its mo»t .striking beauties. He id 
then do well to proceed to Naples, where the months of January, Febmaij, 
and (if Easter be in April) of March, will he delightfully employed in Xh 
sting the numberless beauties that lie in that neighborhood, antl along tije 
storied shores of Magna Grecia. At all events, the traveller must so tine 
Ills return as to be at Rome the week l)efore Krister, in onier to be present 
at the ceremonies that are performed in the Sixline Chapel ^ and in St. B^ 
ler^s, before and durini; that festival. 

The months of April, M.iy, ami June will not appear long when paaei 
in a leisurely survey of the. remains of ancient niau'nificence and the slu^ 
of the great models of modern art, aiul when enlivened by frequent 
sions to Tibur^ OstiOf Autium. Mount Soracte, Pneneste^ and the 

' The desire or repeiitiiig his visit. 
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■MNinUiBS. The Alban Mount, wiih all iu tumuli (hills) and (net (gnsmi^ 
laay be referred for the hot nionllis of July and Au^st; there he may eaailf 
eiUbU§h himsflf in some villa, v(ho$e cool retreats will afford him shadi 
and refreshment during (he oppres8ive heals of the season. 

In the course of Septenilier, or rather wiien the autumnal rains have fall- 
en, it will be lime to turn towards Florence. The first object which shouU 
claim the attention of the traveller in the neij^hliorhood of this city is Fol- 
Umbrosa, because its elevated situation renders it difficult of access at ao 
early period of autumn. The lirst opportunity therefore must be embraoq^, 
and tlie excursion, if the weather he favourable, contuiued to CamaldoHaai 
Lti Vemia, two other celebrated and highly romantic solitudes. The wiDlar 
may lie divided very agreeably between Florence and the oUier Tuscany 
cities. 

Ill the befdnning of February the traveller may pass the ^penniuef to 
Modena, Parma, Placeutia, Lodi, Crrmona, Mantua, ami Verona, allowiiig 
four days or a week to each town and its neigliliorhood. From Verona be 
will visit Peschiera and the Uigo di Garda {Benacus) ; tiienoe direct hii 
course by Brescia and Bcrtjamo to Milan. From Milan he will make the 
celebrated Jakes Como ami Maggiore objects of attention, and thence shape 
his course by Vercelli, and Tortona, to Genoa, lie will then take the road 
of Ihe maritime ^1^ by Sarona to Nice, after which he will turn inland to 
Tariii. Mount Cents, the termiiialion of his Italian tour, then rises beibre 
Um in distant perspective. 

If, while at ^aples, he iiiul it safe or practicable to penetrate into ihe 
•oalbeni provinces of Culahria and Apidia, he will not iiejcJect the oppoi^ 
tonity ; and, witii tiie addition 4»f iliat excursion, by folU^win^' the road which 
I liave traced out, he will li.ive seen every town of note, antl uideed every 
remarkable plain, hill, or iiioiiiiliiin in Italy, and heroiue intimately ac- 
quainted with the nninberloss Im aulies iind ruriosities of that most interest- 
ing country. But if he should not have so luurli time at liis disposal, he maj 
retrench the first iwirt of the tour, proceed direct to Stritzerland, pass tb^ 
j|(pf by Noout St. Gotluird or Sempione. anil descending directly to Doaio 
J^'Ottoim visit tlie lakes, and proceed from Como to Milan, Brescia, TeroiM^ 
Ti€miza, Padua, Venice, and returning again by Padua and Vicensa turn ta 
JfsHfiM, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, along the J drialir as above. 
fle will moreover abridge the time devoted to Naples and Uome, pass tbf 
r— *''*^'' in rusrriiiy, go hy stvi from Leghotn or Carrara to 6>iioa,aud paap 
Ibance.by the BoerMttn direct to Turin. The visit to the lakes ought lo b^ 
•0 timed as lo avoid llie H|iiiiioctial winds, extremely dangerous, liecauiB 
very sadden and very lM>istei<Mi<<; sd that it Is not nnnnnnion in these seasons 
to see ilie lakes pasx, in the short spare of half an hour, from a state of per feet 
calm to the iimst lremen4iou<i;i::ii.'ilii>n. 

3UII. Tiic great roads in lialy are gcNtd, the posts well furnished with 
Jkonet. and robberies not <*tiniintin ; travel I iiu; is therefore, in general, Sjife 
expeditious. The prineipa). and intleed almost the only inconvenieiicieiy 
from the e(|uino4:tial niiu^^ and the summer heats. The influence of 
both is felt over all Italy; thai of the former is jKirlieularly inconvenient an4 
cien boiiietiines d.iii«:eious. ispeci.iljy iu ihe norllirrn provinees and along 
Ihe eastern roast, 'i he iimneiise iiiindHT of coiusiderdile rivers, such as the 
Jmoro, tlie Tesiuo, the Bwuiida, tiie.tddfi. etc. tlhit {Hiurtlieir tributaif 
vnlers into the Po, while with it they cimtriUite so largely to the luxurianqf 
and beauty of the plains through whicli they gUde, yet, when swelled wilfc 
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oontinued rains^ like H tbey overflow their banks and mandate the lefd 
surface of the smrroonding ooontry. On these occasions the roads are co- 
vered with mod, the fords rendered impassable, bridges not anfreqneotlj 
swept away, and the communication between different towns and prorinees 
entirely suspended. Nor do these inundations always subside as soon as 
might be expected from the general heat and dryness of the climate; their 
perAicious effects are sometimes felt for months afterwards, and I reooUeet 
to have mysdf observed in March 1802, in the neighborhood of Mantma, er 
rather about ten miles lower down, between the Mineio and the Fo, vait 
sheets of water, and whole fields immei^ed, the effects of an inundation 
some months before. Virgil, whose farm bordered upon the Mindm, 
seems to have had a particular apprehension of the consequences of inunda- 
tions, if we may judge from the accurate details which he gives of the signs 
of approadung rain, and the picture which he draws of their disastrous con- 
sequences. The traveller therefore, who may be surprised by these peris- 
dical showers, if in compliance with the advice given above, he estabfiA 
himself in the first commodious inn, will not find such accidental dehyi 
either useless or unpleasant. 

But to return to the principal object of this paragraph. Thongfa the son 
in Italy has, even in the cooler seasons, a sufficient degree of warmth to in- 
commode a foreigner, yet the heat can scarcely be considered as an obstade 
to travelling, except in the months of July and August; then indeed it is in- 
tense, and it is imprudent in tlie traveller to expose himself to the~beams of 
the sun for any time ; though Englishmen frequently seem insensible of the 
danger, and brave alike the rigours of a Russian winter and the heats of an 
Italian or even of an Egyptian summer. Fevers and untimely deaths are 
sometimes the consequences of this rashness, and more than one traveller 
has had reason to r^^ his imprudence. To avoid these dangers, peraoni 
who are obliged to travel during the hot months generally proceed by night, 
and repose during the sultry hours of the day. By this method, withoot 
doubt, they guard sufficiently against the inconveniencies and dangers of the 
weather, but at the same time they sacriGce one of the principal objects, the 
scenery of the country ; and this sacrifice in Italy can, in my opinioii^ he 
compensated by no advantages. The best method, therefore, is to set out a 
full hour before son-rise, to stop at ten, and repose till five, then trvrd as 
day light will permit : by this arrangement of tune the traveller wHI enjoy 
the prospect of the country, the freshness of the morning, and the coolms 
of the evening, and devote to rest those hours only which heat renders onBt 
Ibr any purpose of excmrsion or of enjoyment. 

AGGOBfMODATIONS. 

A few words upon the inns and accommodations in Italy will be snfBcieBt 
An English traveller must, the very insUnt he embarks for the GoDtineal, 
resign many of the comforts and conveniencies which he enjoys at home, mi 
which be does not sufficiently prize, because he is seldom in the way of lean- 
ing their value by privation. Great will be his disappointment if, on Ml 
arrival, he expects a warm room, a newspaper, and a well stored larder. 
These advantages are common enough at home, but they are not to be foond 
in any inn on the Continent, not even Dessennes at Calais or the ifatsoi 
Rou^ at Frankfort. But the principal and most ofTensive defect abroad is 
the want of deanliness, a defect in a greater or lesser degree commoQ to il 
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pirts of the GontiiiaiU In Italy, to which these obserratioiit are oonfinedi 
the Utile oountry inns are dirty, bat the greater iniia, particulariy in Rome, 
Naples J Phrenee, and Veiiie$y are good, and in general the linen is clean, 
and the beds are excellent. As for diet, in ^nntry towns, the trayeller 
will And plenty of proTisions, though seldom prepared according to his taste. 
Bui, ^*il fani 6ien/' says Mr. de la Lande, ^^raeheter par q^hpu dkou 
let o^rtaieiu d» Vliaiu:' ' 

This representation of Italian acoommodations, whidi, it is hoped, will be 
found on experience tolerably accurate, is not on the whole discouraging, 
andourtravdler may commence his journey without the apprehension of any 
very serious or distressing inoonyenience. He who can content hunself 
with plain food and a good bed, will find abundant compensation for the 
absence of the supernumerary pleasures of accommodation, in the indul- 
gence of rational curiosity, and the acquisition of knowledge. The classical 
reader will console himadf in the assurance that accommodations in the 
wroni Italian inns at present, are for better than wliat they seem to haTc hem 
in Horace's time, at least, if we may be allowed to form conjectures about 
the state of inns in general from that of Beneventum in particular. 

The inconvenience of which the poet complains at Trevicus is at present 
?ery general at the inns both of France and Italy, where the shivering tra- 
veller finds himself, if he happens to travel in cold weather, like Horace, often 
isbcfed into a damp room, and placed before a newly lighted fire, diffusing 
a half smothered flame, lacrymoio n<m sine fntno. * 

OBJECTS OF ATTENTION. 

XIV. It may not be deemed superfluous to enumerate the principal objects 
wbkk deserve a traveller's attention, and to point out, at the same time, the 
best method of satisfying his curiosity. The manners, customs, and opinions, 
togetbcr with the different lights which religion, government, and climate, 
throw opoa the characters of nations and mdividuals, without doubt, claim 
oor Jnl atlcntion. To converse with the natives of the country, to foe- 
qaeat pohlic assemblies and courts, and, on the other hand, to take an ooce- 
mdbI range through the humble walks of life, is the proper method of ac- 
qpiiring tl& useful information. Introduction to the higher class in Italy is 
difficult ; they meet in evening parlies, either at particular housety 
assemblies are called conversazioni; or at the casiHO, a sort of 
club established in most towns in Italy. A letter of introdoch 
tioo to any person of rank will open all such assemblies to a stranger. But 
the traveller, who really wishes to know tlie manners of the Italian gentry, 
BMiit endeavour to penetrate into the interior of society, and form acquaiar 
tanoe with some of the principal characters m each town, particulariy if 
there be any among them of literary reputation. Nor would this be a 
diUkall task, if we went to Italy better versed m its language ; and if we 
devoted more time to llie cultivation of our acquaintance there. This pri- 
vate aodety, if it be select, and I reconunend no other, is, I think for very 
eMoos reasoan, for preferable to larger circles. 

Bot, while speaking of society, I think it necessary to make an observatioi^ 
Ike propriety of which must strike every reader, because it is founded upon 

• loae prios Boit be |»ald for Uie pleasoret and adTantasei of Italy. 

• Which with a tnoky aorrow filU Uie eju.^Francit. 

'•I 
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the change trUdi has taken {riace in the higher classes on the oontincBl 
daring the last ten years. The court of Versailles was formerly considered 
as the most polished conrt in the world, and the state of society at Paris, as 
irdi as at Rome and Torin, was supposed lo liave reached a very high 
degree of refinement. The principal object of travelling then was to ae^ 
^re, in some accomplished society, that ease and those graces which eon- 
stitute Uie perfection of good breeding, and wliich were seldom, it was tlwi 
llmcied, to be discovered in the manners of a home-bred Englishman. How 
fi^ this opmion was tme it is not my intention to examine, but it was very 
^enerallv admitted, and m consequence no young man of ranit was deesMd 
4na1ifieJ to make an advantageous entrance inlo the world, till, by a eon* 
Merable residence in the capitals mentioned above, he had worn off 
•IMnewhal of the native ronghness of the Briton. But the case is very tf 
feirent at present. The French Revolution has been as fetal to the manaoi 
is to the morals of nations ; it has corrupted the one and hruiaHzed the 
Mier. It is not to society in such a state tiiat he is to look fbr improve- 
inent, nor indeed is sacii improvement either the sole or the principal motiiC 
of travelling at present, nor is it necessary to wander over the Continent kt 
^nest of accomplishments. London, that has long been the first city in Eu- 
rope for population, extent, and opulence, is now also confessedly the firi 
b point of society, and the capital of the polite and fashionable, as ft hai 
long been of the commercial world. The first class of its society, the most 
niunerous of that description that has ever been united in any great city, 
comprehends all the advantages of title, of fortune, and of information. I 
do not hereby mean to depreciate continental society or represent it as 
useless, hut I wish to point out to the reader ihe change that has taken 
^ace, and to caution him against expecting from foreign society, in its 
Iftesent state, all the advantages which were formerly supposed to be d^ 
rived from it. 

This subject naturally leads to a question which, I believe, is generallj 
solved rather from habit and prejudice than reason. Are we, as Bacon says, 
^'to sequester ourselves from the company of our countrymen** while 
abroad, or may we be allowed sometimes to associate with them ? The 
answer to this question should be drawn from principles of general or rathtf 
dorable ntiKty. The object of all our travels, studies, and pursuits is, tr 
ought to be, permanent advantage. We do not, doubtless, travel to France 
or to Italy to tee Englishmen y but yet we travel for improvement and (br 
inrasement : and wliaiever society contributes (o either, ought lo be cnltnra- 
led with an assiduity proportioned to its advantages. The traveller, thete- 
Ibre, ouglitby all means to procure an introduction to the best company of 
the great towns through which he may pass ; and at the same time he it»y 
teeome acquainted with such En;:lish gentlemen as may chnnce to be in the 
lame place. Such an acquaintance super-iiuluces no obligation: it may be 
hiltivated or dropt at pleasure ; but the trial ought to l)e made; and if ex- 

C'ence may be credited, the reader may he assured, that casual acqnain- 
;e not unfrequently ripens into settled and permanent friendship. Con- 
tinental connexions in general are of a very difTerent nature; however 
igreeahle, they are contracted only for the occasion, and cannot l>e supposed, 
in general, strong enoogh lo resist the influence of absence. Besides, why 
should we voluntarily reject one of the greatest advantages of travelling, an 
opportunity of selecting friends, and forming sincere and durable attachments? 
fSr, as Ovid observes in some bei^tiful lines, there is not a stronger bond than 
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di bfemiedby a partidpatiotiorUiea<xident8ahd<J^dM!t^^ 
( and ercntful journey. ' 

8GENERT. 

itsaen\ dee of the eoontry, «> consfncaonsly beaatiftil all over Italr, 
tun diis circamstance akme pecoliar attention, and ulien to its pk 
\ fcatares we add those charms, less real bnt more encbanth^y 
ancy sheds over its scedery, \fe give it an irresistible interest thit 
\ all the reeling of the eltMte yonth. Our early studies, as GiUion 
flerres, allow us to sympaMiize in the feelings of a Roman; and anft 
most say of every school boy not insensible to the sweets offals first 
thai he becomes In feeling and sentiment, perhaps evto In Ite- 
I Roman. It is not then wonde rfor, that when in a ripelr age hb 
It country and behcdds those very scenes which he has imagbied to 
10 long before, he should feel an uncommon glow of enttiudasm, 
he moment of enchantment, should add some imaginary to thei^ 
il diarms. {tesides, the scenery of Italy is truly dassical ; I mean, 
fa MS descri b ed by poets and historians. Earthquakes, die only 
f revolution tliat can pennaneiilly alter the great features of nature, 

Te duce, mafoilficai Atte penpalmm iirbei : 

TrlnacrLs chI ocuIU, le Uuce, DuU mdf. 
Tktimiis .tiiKta ca'luui splf inIcMcre llaiiiina 

Sii[>po.Mtii^ inuntl qii«n romit ore Ktsas : 
neiin«(>«|np laciit, el olenlia Mapu Palid, 

Viiaqiie siiiit Cyaneo misoet AiiapiM ai|ai«. 

Et qyut> IMPS li.i-c «iiut rerum. quas \Miuiu ambo, 

To iiiilii Jiieiinilaii cfllcicutp viai! 
iieii rii'* r;rriilej!« picla snlraTimin ondat i 

Ktsfil.1 ni»<t .if;Jii Hive tulerr nita. 
Sa:p(' liru«iH luibu vlcibiia xU risa lotiueodi; 

Piiirjqiir, si Dumvret. rertta fueiv (radn. 
SiF]ir (lici •■ermone minor fait : fnque ioquendimi 

Tanla \ifr aMllvos defiiit hura dm. 
Eat a:liiui(l catin parilf r timui«e narinoa ; 

Juiictaque ad cquoretw vuta tuliaic Deoa : 
II»: tibi si siibeaut (absiiu llci't^ oniuibiu horb 

Ante tuna ocnlos, ut modo tImi*. rro. 

Otid. Ep. ex PomtOfUb. 11. 1. M. as|» 

With thee, the uplrndld town* on Afiia's xtrand, 
With the^* I Tipw'd Slcilla*a Moominff landt 
Wi* Mw ihr* i4les Ilium d with loliim'd firOy 
Uhlcli rroni liii niouih EocelaihtH ex|iirea; 
The (lull Palii'Mii lake, Iht' stn'amt tjiai lare 
Fair llrnna't flrlds and where %iiapus' wave 

Juln« tlijr pirn* wal^m. Cyaiie 

More wcnri than ihene luffcthrr we kiirvajrld, 
Aiul Wa^M by tliet* was ev'ry joiirnry made, 
Wh*'llM'r liv 41 a we urgM the paliii^l ki-el. 
Or |>rc)tt by hnd the rolhnif chariot 9 whefl. 
Short netni'J ihe way. aa friendly talk we heMi 
Our uMiUcr wordf wir rapid »lv\^ cicell'd. 
Toii ^hn^t ihr li<ii:;i*«it djys of nuiitiuT prov'd. 
Time Hix^ o quickly in tliy coii^iror lov'd. 
Jointly 111'- «i,iii:;^rs of old Ocpan'i n i^n 
We brj\'il, ami tn Ihe iUxin th.it rule llic iiiain» 
Paid our j-iint ^uwa, wh(*n mIp un lami ayalB t 
Thiok Imii uf ihvue, and abaeul ihnii^h he be, 
Tby fneod will iu idea live with tha*. 



. ^. 
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t^nxx ««\ii' i^imimnn tbf y niiiy be there, luTe, if we except a few places in tbi 
^^t'^^^N^vbiMMl orNaples« and sonie distant parts of the coasts of Calabrim 
^"^MsAv in t1)0 A^holc IhiI little alteration. Even wars, invasions, and the de 
V'\M.'Hi««M^ «^f oiduc«*n otruturies have not yet eradicated those local omamenti 
^^^jHi^ivi's^' riihfr fixHii the tendenry of the soil or from the persevering at 
^<^iiiM\ «^f tlie ialttlMtani^ The SyLarb b still shaded with groves anc 
%i^^>l,^!(: ibe n!«e vW i\r«f««« thoudi wciected. still blooms twice a year, 
t^\ trvMrf' *^ A-w«iw30 <w the lititrt <tr : while Jfonaf ^/6emiif still gloria 
|«i i)if Ue\ ami la tlitt eirvier-tiaaK venioie of his lofty forests. 

IM ngii w uax^^Mf TiUKo^ ctesvacioos that will occur, eadi in its pro- 
1^^ fMKX. iMK ai^«MK« at ail e^uis^ ife bee of nature possesses in Italy, 
^fete^ «k ;2ibi£ iJL xMMi Tir xr«w akappoinls the traveller, or fUls sliort ol 
hw ex9<ccMiiiittw ^w«««r xio Jusy ohv have been previoosly raised; oi 
1^ c>M(nr». 1' I 3uy Im my vipimua of the sentiments of foreigners li 
jpNMni ^ Vf j^a una. jy jiom jf my feUuw travellers, the lakes, the vah 
4i£ 'i)« , :MHflyiiftas vu« Sil jr Jw inw^ the banks of the Nar, the watcn 
4C' noiir iiK «r*f%<» /c i.ftiDitf. lad *Ji« plains, tlie bills, the coasts, till 
l«^» it . 4»yMMiii >' -li^-*. 3tfi Jiiiy tft^oiil bot even sorpass the 
<iif jitt Avk^ ma JK Jripti pwuiRs jc yuothfnl imagination. 



rw sMK j rt«^ a m M i jflnwi 'M ifplied to mins, whidi, however inte 

>8Kn«: 13^ »ft« >. HaoMB aiKv«sr exf^cution. VThen we read or beai 

A iv4DuK ^tu&o «r tacttre u>.ntrstsiTK a vasi scene of broken columns, sliai 

xrt«& virvxv>^ sMUM«cu ^«aiui»w hazuringarrJief^ and interrupted colon- 

>iK.r« « MKmih t^ii ^emif of desolation mar indeed be seen at Pas 

«v' <ii«%iftM. aM S'f inii» vadsoch also if^ ocrjMUUy presented on tbi 

it-. >«. M i«K n«|T>ui: KiBiiBB of thf ancicnl City. But tliese gram 

4^« ^^ ^^ .tt^ tA i u titf ^xcfptioRi^ f usl mentioned, we add the templ< 

A '»>«<. ;%. j«^*\iuii«?Ar^ and jTstei of VfroML, and two or turee triumpha 

;««^!s. •« ^*^. iiiw liuu nvire tiian lotterinc walls aflki ni3$$es of brick 

\:ua»^ vw iK r» ..-u A i»<.tf mlhefineenih cwirnrj-, vere considered ai 

^^.^fi-^^ Uk'iK'&iu^ iHn«i«*nas u UwiK who PlinsT in «rfi5i>y iheni; and nn- 

i>ou«te»t»^ w«f au .4ii|M<T jhm with lirtlror nitKx^ari ;otlieir ancien 

i.v^ . .xit -.^^^uj %' «-vina«Kiiir,. OT llieir lair fsmpn%uas^ w ben Belisarin 

^MA««^«^ *: i^n^ ./* * a*^i um , fortress, he paid 1&-V Juiteiiri^Hi to the mas 

^.H«.x^>^ X >«.Mi|.u„. ,i« ^nnnif4 its circumftmoKv. Juid it U said that oi 

..w* .x» ^«4%u :k >4i%»^,Q^. :%„„ |i)<g|jeii in vaiB II* Nmuiv ^:: his limbs am 

•K o -^^ • »•*. i*»«i».*.t- "^^ i.nir^'ar ohstmru*«l rt* auc^in^-ry was tumble 

V iK ««vM.«te '•K.f.» ^^ fl; liw defence w» cocked into the rampart 

:kvk»* •;>••♦. .'^^ ^^i-'^viimce.anillasiluiwteilself directed by sell 

V*.. .wiv..^. ^ A*^**^ tKf >«*Artu of ancieBiart.aad either left nomark 

xs K»5 X v^^n^x VnUi^.. ^ -r^^hiced them 10 a mere duilocaleil skeleton 

i»K ...X.,. .Sh».c^^ •*«>• nrti he samniine in hb expectations of satisfac 

v.s>A iv*., X i: V. 5^x»^..,«vv v*f ruins in general, but ounliiil himself witl 

UK .XH^..* X »:^»,^ ^^^ •wniberless uninteresting masses that bea 

UM. ^-«N, N*...x , fc S^.^,i5*n5^^„ien8, as well as some grand nwnumeni 

iHlECHES. 
X X vx». N liKx^ ^ y. ^^^^^^ ^^^. j^j^jj^j^^ ,0d among tliem the principa 
v\ **x * xK X. ^,, ,.^ ,,^^ ^^ vMUhNlrals, filany of the latter are Indeed ver 
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pUo, and either exlenully ur internally present striking instances of 
eeionl bMuty, Gvenwiiere ihereisno'iisplayofari^hiteciure, thereU 
gMeraU; ■ ridinen of materials, a prorusioaof oiarlile, ami nut unfiyqaeGlir, 
• tazuriaacy of scnlplare and painting; Ihat deliglils and surprises tlie irans- 
i^piiie apcctator. There is alio in every cailiedral a cliapel of the Holy Sa- 
cnuk-nl, vtii(^is almost nniversallyufeiqaijule workmanship andof splen-^ 
dU deoorations. Some indeed are perfect mastei-pieccs of proportion, sym* 
■eiry, a ad elegance. 

I baT« hinted above, Uiat few churcljes present an exterior and interior 
^piUf Snished ; in reality one-liair of the great churches in Italy are left ia 
I my impei-fect sUte with r^ard to the outside ; Uie fact is singular, but 
Ac nsKMi obvions. At the resloraiion of the arte, a sudden enthusiasm 
^ocd all Italy \ princes, bishops, noblemen, entered the lists of taste with 
■dor; each lunged to signalize himsi-lf and immoruliie his name by some 
nperii Ucic, and rival cathedrals, palaces, and villus i ose un all sides. But 
Ihrir ■!■!* were not always adi^quate to their grand undrrtalii/igs. Some 
iljiinis^fii finished, somi: entirely neglected, and many have been cuutl- 
^Hrf with slow, panimoniuns palieuce down to the present period. The 
MtatUy of riceuso are said to feel even at present llie consequences of tlieir 
latfaUiers' magnilicence, and the PaUadiaii decorations uf their city are still 
i^fowd to prey on tlieir finances. 
Bnrever, the pmpt- nsity of the nation is uncontrolable ; for though public 
' private property has been eshausled by the French invasion, yet the 
ij were scarcely withdrawn when, with laudable spirit, exertions were 
' ' made in many places to repair some of ihe eiliflces which those 
Vandals had OamagM), and lo sappty llie place of some of the mas- 
ivhicli diey bad carried away. Cliurclu-s, im Uie whole, are very 
as lliere are few that do not present some object worthy Uie at- 
of the traveller. 

re>pect lo palaces, I must venture to say that, in general, they are 

in strici architectural beauty, as few, I fear, arc tu be found even 

where, in some point ur oti.er, the architect has not sacrificed 

and proportiiMi to caprice and vanity. But if it Iw poosiUe to 

L defect so uuterial, it must be acknowledgi.'d, tlial tlie marbles, 

Hid paintings that geneially adorn the spaciuus aparlmenls, often- 

tnapensate the caprice that deforms the exterior of these edifices. In 

regard to buildings, we may generalize and apply lo Italy the 

whidi was originally made on Rome, that no country presenta 

ipediiiais both of good and of had architecture. 

•eums, galleries of paintings and statues, public libraries, etc., I 

l«lf lay tiiat ttM7 exist in ataioat every town in Italy, and iipi-n an 

fur tbeezercise of observation and curiosity. And here let me 

to the traveller, willi due attention to his liealih and fortune, 

odlher pains nor expense, in order to acquire every previous in- 

. ^KHe-,andti)expIore, when travelling, every reccssand visit evvry object, 

^^^B relying loo much on the representations of others : as tlie common 

are lazy and interested, Ciceroats are oAen ignorant, and writers as 

*TODg, Ihroogh want oTqiportunity, of knowledge, or of exertion, aod 

'itquently from too great an attachment to their own systems. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Bat one final obsenration I wish to impress strongly on the mind of the 
yootbfol trareller, as its object is intimately connected with his present 
lepose and with his fdtore happiness. Moral improrement is or ought to be, 
the end of all our porsaits and of all our exertions. Knowledge, without 
it, is the amosement of an idle moment, and the great and spleodid a- 
hibition which nature and genius present to oar contemplation are BKrely 
the shifting scenery of an evening drama — delightful but momentary. Let 
kim therefore look continually to this most important attainment, and while 
be endeaTOors every day to increase his store of knowledge, let him eiert 
Idmself with still greater assiduity to add to the number of his Tirtoes. 

Nations, like individuals, have their characteristic qualities, and preaeiC 
to the eye of a candid observer, each in its turn, moch th be imitated, ani 
•ometbing to be avoided. These qualities of the mind, like the features d 
the fooe, are more prominent and conspicuous in southern countries, and ii 
these countries perhaps the traveller may stand in more need of vigilance 
and circumspection to guard him against the treachery of his own p aasM W ^ 
and the snares of external seduction. Miserable indeed will he be, if he 
diall use the liberty of a traveller as the means of vieioos indolgenee^ 
abandon himself to the deUcious tmnwrality ( for so it has been teraied ) tf 
some luxurious Capital, and forgetful of what he owes to himaelf, to kii 
IHendi^ and to his country, drop one by one as he advances, the Tirtnesef 
Ins education and of his native land, and pick up in their stead the IbUaet mi 
Tioes of every climate which he may traverse. When such a wanderer bai 
left his innocence and perhaps his health at iVapIes ; when he haa re^gnei 
bis fUth and his principles at Paris: he wfll find the loss of aoeh inesti- 
Buble blessings poorly repaid, by the languages which he may have 
the antiques which he may have purchased, and the 
which he may have acquired in his journey. Such acquireaMDli mij 
furnish a pleasing pastime ; they may fill the vacant intervals of an mM 
fife ; they may even set oft to advantage nobler endowments and bigbcr < 
fifications : but they can never give the credit and the eonfidenee 
company soond principles, nor can they bestow, or replace 

" Tbe mind't calm smuhine and tbe heartfelt Jqj," 

i 

atonce the effect and the reward of virtue. These are tbe reaU ttapff- |a 
manent, I might almost add, the only blessings of life. He who 
them can want but little more ; and he who has fbrieited theoa, 
bia fortune may be, is ^^ poor indeed.' 
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A CLASSICAL TQUR 



ITALY. 



CHAPTER I. 

9martare IWhd Tioiiia— Manich^Saltzbarg— Salt Miiras— Defile of the Alpt— 
, JMrodL— Aiceiit of the Brenner— Suuunit of th^ AJps— Ueaeentr-BristB-f- 
ittiaiio--Trent. 

80MB trsTellers, having set out from England during the summer 
of ISOly met at Vienna the following autumn ; and finding that tbetr 
^iewi and tastes coincided, agreed to make the tour of Italy together. 
Ahboagh eager to commence their journey, and reach its confintii 
llicy were detained by the charms of the Austrian Capita^ wbick» 
dm ibe manners of Paris have been barbarized by the Refoloiiooy 
fcii baoome the seat of politeness, and the school of refinesMfi. 
Ao aoooom of the state of society, as well as a descriptioQ of ihe 
dty itadf, would be both entertaining and instructive; but as Itiily 
a tfato grand object of these volumes, the reader will probably b# 
til iillpatient as the travellers themselves, and dispense with details^ 
ithich, however amusing elsewhere, would here only retard hiiD m 
kit progress. We shall , therefore, reserve the descriptioo of tfaia 
city, at well as that of Munich and the intermediate country^ for osr 
Gensao tour, and only inform the reader, that on Thursday, Jaooaiy 
Ae twenty-eighth, 1802, we withdrew from the attractioas of 
Tiemia, and commenced our journey, which we continued tbrougk 
Aep snow, with little interruption, till we reached Munich, where 
#fi arrived late at night on the following Monday. We devoted 
ftnir days to the inspection of this Capital, and the usual oero» 
iMKiies of presentation at court ; and hi justice to the Elector I 
matt add, that by his affability and condescension, he converted 
Ala formality, in general dull and tiresome, into a very pleasing 
interview. 
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On Friday, the fifth of February, we set oat from Honich at eleTen 
o'clock at night. At break of day, the Alps Just reddened by the 
beams of the morning, and mingling with the clouds, presented to 
our eyes a new and inieresting object, and continued to attraa our 
attention during the day, by shifting their situation with the windings 
of the road, and changing their tints with every shadow that flitted 
over them. We entered Saltzburg late in the evening. 

We are now at the foot of the Alps; and considering ourselves 
as treading classical ground, we may be allowed to expatiate more 
at large oir Ibe surrounding scenery. The mountains now rising 
immediately before us, were represented by the ancients as an in- 
superable rampart raised by nalM to separate Italy from the less 
ftivoured regions of the north, and to protect her beauties and her 
treasures from the assault of barbarian invaders. > Though this 
natural barrier has long ceased to answer that end, because one or 
other of the petty powers possessing the defiles has usually been in 
the interests of the common enemies, yet it is well calculated for 
such a purpose; and may, in times more favourable to Italy, be 
rendered a frontier far more impenetrable than the triple range of 
fortresses, which guarded the northern boundaries of France, and 
on a late occasion saved that country from invasion and ruin. These 
defiles, according to the same authors, were opened with incredible 
labor by the early inhabitants of Italy, and may be regarded as so 
many avenues leading to the garden of Europe. 

Saltzburg, a subalpine city, is placed, as if to guard the entrance 
into the grand defile, which traverses the Rhetian Alps ; and it may 
be considered, for that reason, as forming one of the outposts o^ 
Italy. The cathedral is built of fine sione, and has two towers in 
front. It is said to be one of the earliest specimens of Italian archi- 
tecture in Germany, and is fashioned internally on the Romao 
model ; that is, with the choir t>ehind the altar, and a canopy over 
the latter, supported by four marble pillars, an exact copy, as our 
guide pretended, of a similar ornament in St. Peter's ; yet, with all 
Uiese supposed advantages, this church is neither large nor beauti- 
fol, and has litde to boast of besides its solidity. 

There are two palaces belonging to the Prince Bishop. In one 
there are several very fine rooms, in the other a spacious and most 
magnificent gallery. But the most striking object that Saltzburg 
presents, is a very noble gateway cut through the solid rock, whick 
rises perpendicularly to a considerable elevation, is crowned with 
tall and spreading elms, and forms a natural rampart equally strong 
and beautifol. Through this mass of stone a passage has beea 
opened, three hundred feet iu length, thirty in height, and twenty- 
four in breadth. The in^ription, in honor of the bishop who exe- 
cuted this noble work^ is neat and appropriate — Te $axa loqmaumr 

' Herodian, U. 99, vUi. i. 
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( the rocks speak thy praise). This groito opens on a little square, 
the principal ornament of which is an equestrian statue of St. Sigis- 
mundy in dress, attitude, and form, extremely elegant. 

The situation of this city is, however, its principal beauty and 
advantage; in a valley watered by the Saiza, open only to the 
north, and enclosed on the other sides by hills and mountains of 
various forms and magnitude. Upon one of these hills, immediately 
contiguous to the town, stands the citadel, an edi6ce large and 
roomy, but ill supplied, ill furnished, and ill supported. The 
bishops of SaUzburg indeed, like all the petty princes of Germany, 
rely more upon the watchfulness and jealousy of the greater powers, 
than upon their own strength, for defence and independence. Bat 
however neglected the citadel may be, iis situation is very bold and 
commanding. Behind it, on the eminence, is a beautiful walk ; and 
from an oak near this walk, expands a romantic view, extending 
over fertile vales, deep dells, rocks and crags, hills and mountains. 
The descent from this lofty site is worked in the rock, and formed 
into regular flights of steps. It brought os under the wall to the 
gate which I have already described. 

Among the mountains in the immediate neighborhood of the 
town, the Unierbtrg is the most conspicuous. Rough, craggy, and 
wooded, it seems to frown upon the city and the vale below ; and 
by its shaggy mass, and dark sullen appearance, forcibly attracts 
the attention. Popular tradition, which seldom fails to select ap- 
propriate scenery for its wayward tales, has converted the Unterberg 
into a place of confi ement for certain perturbed spirits, or rather 
made to the haunt of a club of infernal sportsmen. Confined to the 
boweb of the mountain during the day, and, perhaps, doomed there 
to ondcrgo certain unknown chastisements, these hapless spirili 
are said to fill the cavern with groans and shrieks, and yells so 
lood, as to pierce the surface of the earth, and not unfrequently to 
reach the ear of the lonely woodman. But at night the dungeon is 
opened, the spirits are at liberty, and the woods, that overhang 
the steep brows of the mountain, echo with the sound of an infernal 
trmnpet, with the barking of hellish dogs, and with shoots too 
deep and loud to proceed iVom mortal organs. Tradition does not 
lay, that the sportsmen have ever condescended to shew themselves 
to any human being ; but it is reported, that at midnight, flames of 
a bhieish tint and of various sizes have been seen traversing the 
fon'Sts of the Unterberg with the velocity of lightning ; and theaa 
laoies the people have turned into hounds and horses, huntsmen aad 
beatu, all of fire. Some conjecture, that the chief of these restleaa 
tportsmen is one of the former bishops, who, like many of hb 
Genaian brethren, in ages not very remote, was accustomed to pass 
in the chace the hours and days which he ought to hare devoted 
to the duties of his station. Others pretend, that it was a Goooty 
or, what was nearly the same thing in certain periods of QiaraMa 
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history, a robber, who had built a castle amid these festnesses, and 
used to employ his days in pursuing and arresting trarellers, is 
ravaging the fields and vallies below, and compelling all the country 
round to pay him tribute. It would be difficult to decide the ques- 
tion, as the bishop and the Count seem both to have a fiiir claim 
to the manorial honours of the Unierberg : we shall therefore wave 
Ibe discussion of this knotty point ; and the more readily, as the 
invisible horn has now ceased to sound ; the infernal pack no longer 
disturbs the silence of the woods, and the spirits of the chace t^Tt 
either fulfilled the days of their punishment, or are sent to spoit 
in solitudes less liable to observation. The Unierberg^ however, ip 
not the only mountain in Germany supposed to be the haunt of 
preternatural hunters. 

The salt mines at Halleim, about four miles from Saluburg, ar^ 
Reservedly celebrated. The entrance is near the summit of a 
mountain, and the ascent, though over a good road, long aal 
tedious. Near the summit is a village with a handsome church. 
Seeing a crowd assembled round the door of a public house, we 
were informed, that they were celebrating a jubilee, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the marriage of an old couple, and, at the 
lime, the wedding of a grandson. We were invited in as soon 
observed, and treated with cake, wine, and beer. The danoe 
going on merrily, and some of our party joined in it, con ipirito; 
a circumstance which seemed to give much satisfaction. The per- 
sons of the younger damsels were not uncomely, nor were their 
countenances without expression : but their dress was such n 
irould have disfigured far more perfect forms, and turned beau^ 
itself into deformity. To enliven the dance, they now and then 
clapped their hands, and uttered a shriek very gratifig to ears 
unaccustomed to the tones of Alpine merriment. We departed, 
pleased with the novelty of the scene, and still more with thelvas- 
pitality of the good people. 

At length we reached the summit, and entered the mines I^ a 
long subterranean gallery, which terminated in the mouth of tl^ 
first descent. We there accoutred ourselves in miners' dresm, 
and slid down five hundred feet, in a manner perfectly safe and 
commodious, {t is managed thus. The shaft may be about fbv 
foet broad, and about five high, worked above into the form of aa 
arch. The line may diverge about thirty feet in the hundred frosi 
(he perpendicular. The space in the middle is hollowed and workai 
into steps. On each side of these steps at about a foot disunce, nun 
a pole like the side of a ladder. On these poles a miner reclines 
with his feet extended, so that the poles pass under his knees and 
under his arms. A traveller places himself behind hin^ in the same 
posture, but so close, as to rest the inside of his knees on the miner*s 
shoulders. The others follow the example, and form a line, in sqcJi 
a manner, that the. one above always rests gently on the shoidders of 
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the one below. Another miner generally goes in the middle, viA 
t third closes the rear. The first miner regulates the motion, and 
if he find it necessary to check or stop it entirely, he need only to pot 
his foot backward, and touch one of the steps behind. The miners 
carry torches made of the fir tree. When the line is formed, upon 
a signal given, the miner undermost lets the ropes loose (for two 
ropes run parallel with the poles and nearly touch them) and glides 
down with great rapidity. We suddenly found ourselves in an im- 
nense hall, lighted up with a prodigious number of candles. Thii 
hall was very long and broad, but extremely low, and as the cielmg 
was flat, unsupported either by pillars or props, and apparently of 
very crumbling materials, it was natural to feel some apprehension 
of its giving way. The miners, however, tranquillized us, bv assur- 
ing us that such accidents never happened, however probable thej 
might appear. The sides were adorned here and there with basso 
relievos of different bishops, rudely worked in the earth or rocL 
The lights, as I said above, were numerous ; but instead of beinjd; 
reflected from a great variety of spars and shining minerals, whicn 
a traveller might naturally expect to find in a salt mine, the blaze 
UBm sollen and dead from the walls, and serves only to shew the 
thickness of the surrounding gloom. From this hall we passed 
into a gallery, and thence descended, in the same manner as before^ 
into a second, a third, and a fourth, of nearly the same form and 
dimmiOBS. These halls are used for the following purpose : the 
sail is worked from the sides and cieling ; then water is let in, and 
kepicodbed till it is impregnated with salt, after which it is draiMd 
awagr iMo the salt works, and thf earthly particles remain deposited 
oaihe floor. 

Wa quitted the mine with as much facility as we entered. We 
were pkoed astride a long bench ; one miner moved before to 
gaido, two others were placed behind to push this bench down t 
fsollj inclined plane. After some minutes of rapid motion, we 
perceived the appearance of a star, which gradually increased upon 
My tiO we were launched once more into full day. The exit is as 
picturesque as the entrance is gloomy. It opens under a cliff, dad 
with brambles growing out of its crevices, and overhung with pines 
and firs, clinging to the sides, and bending from the brows of the 
precipice. On one side, a torrent bursting froni|the crag, tumbles 
frooi steep to steep, till it engulphs itself in a deep shaded dell ; and 
oa the other, fiir below, stretches the town of Uo/lrint, with its 
white houses and spire. On our exit, the miners presented each of 
as with a little box, containing specimens of salt. They were very 
beaotiAil in color and shape, but are not easily preserved, as they 
cnimbie into dust by the motion of the carriage, and are dissolved 
bf the least humidity. On the whole our visit to the mines of 
Hmlldm, was a very pleasant, and not an unimproving excursioa. 

Our suy at SaUiburg was much ealivened by the hospiulity of 
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Prince /. Schwartzenburg, a canon of the cathedral, to whom the 
Princess o( Schwarizenburg had obligingly recommended us. This 
young nobleman entertained us with great splendor, pointed oat to 
us the most interesting objects, introduced us to the best company 
at his dinners, concerts, and suppers, and rendered the place so 
agreeable, that we fixed the day of our departure with no smaH 
rehictance. We must ever retain a gratefiil recollection of his at- 
tention and kindness. 

February the 10th. About nine in the morning we set off firooi 
SaUzbwrg. A thick fog hung over the surrounding scenery. We 
could only perceive that the road ran over a plain, naked in ge- 
neral, but occasionally ornamented with villages, whose gracefol 
spires at intervals attracted our attention. After having crossed 
the plain, we reached the skirts of a vast mountain, presenting at 
first a black indistinct mass, which cast a dark shade on the fog that 
enveloped it, and then just displayed its fir-clad summit so far 
above the mist, that it appeared to hang in the air, and to belong 
to some other region. 

ReichenhaU is a well-built little town, or rather village, remark- 
able for its salt works, and in a prosperous condition. We were 
now at the very foot of the Alps, and entered their defiles at a 
place called Unkin^ about one mile from ReichenhalL The road 
first sweeps along the base of a noble eminence covered with firs; 
a church spire rises on the hide of a hill ; and on the summit of 
the same hill stands a castle in ruins. Proceeding onwards we 
eome to the foot of the precipice, which, with its castle, overhangs 
the road in tremendous majesty. We then enter a dell, a suddea 
torn of which presents on one side a vast mountain clad with firs; 
while on the other the precipice, girded with a zone of forest trees, 
increases in height and grandeur, and, surmounted with the oU 
rampart walls, looks like the battlemented dwelling of a race of 
giants. In front an immense mass, covered with a hunrfred woods, 
and half wrapped in fogs and clouds, obstructs the view, and fionns 
an awful foreground to the picture. Still continuing to ascend, 
we wind along the dell, with a torrent murmuring by the road side, 
and all around mountains in various grotesque forms, increasiag 
10 height, in shagginess, and in horror. 

The scene was here truly tremendous. The defile is very narrow, 
leaving space only for the road and for the torrent. The moon- 
tains rise oaeach side so nearly perpendicular, that the vast forests 
growing oo^ their sides cast a dismal shade over the road, and 
loaded as they were with a weight of snow, seemed ready to bilf 
and bury the traveller as he passed below. Now and then, a chasB 
broke the uniformity of this gloomy scenery, and presented an ob- 
ject less dark, but equally terrific — ^a torrent arrested in its fall by 
thepfirost, hanging from the brow of a crag in solid masses, and ter- 
loinatin^ in immense pointed icicles. The least of these icicles, tf 
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detached from the sheet above, would have crushed the whole 
party ; and, when contemplated thus suspended over our heads, 
jamjam lapnra cadenliqve adfimtfoy ■ could not fail to excite some 
enotions of terror. Whenever the mountains receded and sloped 
backwards, they only enabled us to discover fiirests rising above 
each other, and swelling into new regions, till they concealed their 
extent and elevation in the clouds. The snow lay deep on the road, 
and on the approach of night began to fall again in great quantities*. 
We moved slowly on ; and when night set in with all the dark* 
ness of the season, our situation appeared such as might have dis- 
couraged even experienced travellers. After some hours* exertian, 
and very little progress, our drivers were seriously alarmed, and 
entreated us to allow them to return with their horses, before the 
depth of the snow, which was every moment increasing, should 
render the roads impassable. They promised to come to our as- 
sistance early in the morning, with a sufficient number of persons 
to remove the snow, and enable us to proceed. This proposal, as 
may be Kupposod, was rejected, and the drivers were, partly by 
representations, and partly by threats, induced to remain. All the 
horses were put alternately to each carriage, whilst we proceeded 
on foot, and with no small difficulty at length reached the post 
boose, where we took sledges, and continued our journey at the 
rate of ten miles an hour. We reached St. John at a late hour. A 
neat collegiate church is the only remarkable object in this little 
town. 

February 11th. The scenery this day did not appear so grand 
and awM as on the preceding ; whether this part of the defile be 
more open, or whether our eyes were more accustomed to Hs 
gloomy magnificence I know not ; but 1 believe the former to be 
the case, as the road gradually ascends, and consequently the elcTa- 
tion of the mountains apparently diminishes ; whereas, while at the 
bottom of the defile, we beheld the whole mass of the Alps in AilI 
elevation above us. 

I need not, I suppose, caution even the untravelled reader against 
a mistake, into which some have fallen, that any of the passages 
through the Alps crosses the ridges, or even approaches the sum- 
aiits of these mountains. The various roads traversing the Alps 
are conducted through as many defiles, and were probably traced 
out by the paths, that have served from time immemorial as means 
of oommanication between the fertile valleys that lie interspersed 
Wf and down the windings' of this immense chain. These defiles 
are always watered, and were perhaps formed, by streams inces- 
SBDily ghding down from the eternal snows that mantle the highest 
regions : these streams, increasing as they descend, work their 
way between the rocks, and continue for ever opening and enlarging 
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thair diMHiek. Such is the Inn that now bordered oar road, and 
meh 18 the SaUa still nearer the plains of Bavaria. When tbsre- 
fM« it is asked, who first crossed the Alps, or opened soch a paf» 
Ijoriar passage over these mountains, the question means CNdy, 
what general or what army first forced a way through this inunenst 
barrier, or nrade such a particular track or path practicable? Qt 
these tradLS, that which we are now pursuing seems to have 
«to of ihe most ancient and most frequented. The first people 
passed it in a body were probably the Gauls ; that race ever 
ImH wandwing, and ferocious, who have so often since foroed the 
tiighty rampart, which nature raised to protect the fertile pro vincii 
of Italy from the rapacity of northern invaders. Of a tribe of dns 
people, Uvy says, * that in the consulship of Spurins Posihimu|| 
Albinus and Quintus Marcus Philippus, that is, in the year if 
Some 666, they passed the Alps by roads till then undiscovered^ 
and entering Italy, turned towards Aquileia. Upon this oocpsioni 
wntrary to their usual practice, they came in small numbers, and 
rather in the character of suppliants than of enemies. Bat thi 
moH reasarfcable army that ever crossed these mountains was thai 
of the Gimbri, who in less than a century after the above-mentionsi 
period, dimbed the Rhetian Alps, and rushed like a torrent dowl 
Ae Tridentine defile. The first successes and final deatmctioa ef 
tins horde of savages are well known. At length Augustoa, ini- 
fated by the lawless and plundering spirit of some of the Rhetiaa 
tribes, sent a Roman army into their territory under Drusns, who 
m a very short space of time entirely broke the spirit of tbe SMMtt- 
taineers^ brought their country into perfect subjection, and openti 
a commodious communication through the whole range of Alfl 
that bears their name. This expedition is celebrated by HoFiO^ 
and forma the sobfject of one of his most spirited prodoctioas." 
Ever sinoe this event, this road has been frequenteTI, and alwa|l 
considered as the best and safest passage from the transdpim 
regiOBs to Italy. 

4i we had set out late, darkness feU opon us before we had UMdt 
aeny very considerable progress, and deprived us of the view ef tht 
edebrated vale of Insprock. We travelled nearly the whole iiigN» 
and entered that city about four o'clock in the morning. 

Inspruck is the capital of the Tyrol, a large Alpine province ef 
tbe Aostrian empire, and as it was once the residence of a aovf^ 
reign prince, is still the seat of government, and has freqmil|f 
been visited by the emperors. It possesses some noble edifien^ 
more remarkable however, as is usual in Germany, for magnitadi 
than for beauty. The style of architecture, therefore, both ci tb 
palace and the churches, is, as may be expected, bdow criticise; 
and when I mention the great hall in the palace, I point out to the 

'L.xxiix.». •L.tf.4. 
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tn? eOer ahnost the only boOding that desenres. his notice. To 
lUf I w3I add another object, that has a claim upon his attentuMai 
far iqperior to any that can be derived from mere architectaral 
faantf • I( ia a little chapel, erected upon a very melancholy and 
iMetflftiog occasion* It is well known that the Emperor Francii 
Ae First* hostand to the celebrated Maria Teresa, died suddeidhf 
ilI^S|VKk. He was going to the Opera, and while walking tliroagh 
the passage from the palace to the theatre, he fell down and u^ 
SttMlj e^pirad. He was conveyed to the peareat room, whi^ 
jrfyMiaii to jbe that of a servant, and there laid upon a iniserabl^ 
had. Attempts were made to bleed him, but to no purpose ; ani 
k it 4Uied, Uiat for a considerable time the body remained wilh 
llhjB Uood tfidding slowly from the arm, unnoticed, and unattended^ 
bj a aervaat of any description. The Empress, who loVed him 
wA opnsaal tenderness, shortly after raised an altar on the verj 
ipoc where he fell, and, dearing the space around, erected over it 
a chapel. Both the chapel and the altar are, though plain^ ex- 
Maely beentifiil, and a pleasing monument both of the affection 
ad of the taste of the illustrious widow. This princess, then in 
the fidl bloom of youth and beauty, and the first sovereign in Sa- 
in title and in territorial possessions, continued ever after to 
■looming ; and to some subsequent matrimonial overtures, 
to have relied in the animated lines of Virgil, 

lUe, meo6 primns qui me slbi Janxit amores, 
Abrtullty Ule habeat secum senretqae sepulcro ! ' 

IWiucription runs as follows, and breathes more grief than 

D : O : M. 

Ifemorlc etcnue tkU, quo 

Princeps optimus 

Throni decus 

Populi dellcis 

FranciscDS D : G : Rom : Imp : Aug : 

Germ : et Jenu. Rex 

II : D : Het : Loth et Bur : D. 

XVni Aug : MDCCLXT. 

Ylta hie loci et nobis ereptus 

Mouomentum posterltati positumr-* 

fhall say nothing of the magnificent cenouph of the Bmperor 

in the church of the Franciscans, with its sculptured 

and bronie statues; nor of the humble cells of the Arch- 

^No; ke fibo bad my vowi, shall ever have; 
Par ifkom I lofd on earib, l worsblp In tbe grtfe."— 0rf 4«ii. 

^ llliMiaiiaieBt Is erected to remind posterity for eTeroT tbe trabappy dtostlnV 
Wvhiefa tbat excellent prince, the ornament of ihe throne, and the delight of bis 
mpiit Fiaaci^ by the grace of God, Emperor of tbe Romans, etc. etc. etc. wu 
^Ihli^ac oMtcted away from lire and from me, on the iSth of Angoit, 1765. 
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duke of the same name in the convent of the Capachins, bat pro- 
ceed to a much nobler object than either, to the vale of InspmcL 
This vale is perhaps the most extensive and most beautiftd of di 
that lie in the Northern recesses of the Alps. It is about thirty milci 
in lengthy and, where widest, as in the neighborhood of Insprwck, 
about six in breadth. It is watered by the Inn, anciently the 
OEnus, which glides through it, intersecting it nearly in the middle, 
and bestowing freshness and fertility as it winds along. The fieldi 
that border it are in high cultivation, finely adorned with every 
species of forest-trees, enlivened with towns and villages, and oe- 
casionally graced with the ruins of a castle, frowning in shatterci 
majesty from the summit of a precipice. Large woods line the 
skirts and clothe the sides of the neighboring mountains, and, 
the ragged misshappen rocks that swell above them, form a 
worthy of a picture so extensive and so beautiful. In the soothers 
extremity of this vale, stands Inspruck ; and behind it rises a loi| 
ridge, forming part of the craggy pinnacles of the Brenner, one d 
the loftest mountains of the Tyrolian Alps. 

About five miles north of Inspruck is the town of Hall^ famosi 
for its salt works ; and about four miles on the opposite side, oa 
a bold eminence, stands embosomed in trees, the castle of Ambrm, 
This edifice is of very ancient date, and its size, form, and finni- 
ture are well adapted to its antiquity. Its exterior is dignified wiik 
turrets, spires, and battlements; and its large halls are hong wiUi 
spears, shields, and helmets, and lined with the forms of hosiSe 
knights mounted upon their palfreys, with visors down and spears 
couched, as if ready to rush forward in battle. The smaller apart- 
ments are fitted up with less attention to Gothic propriety than ID 
utility, and contain various natural curiosities, intermingled wib 
gems, medals, and pictures. 

Though at Inspruck we had made a considerable progress in the 
defile, yet we had not risen in elevation so much as might be im- 
gined ; for that city is said to be no more than fifteen hondrei 
feet above the level of the sea. But, about three miles farther, 
the road suddenly turns, and the traveller begins in reality to work 
up the steep. The road is well contrived to lessen the labor ef 
ascent, winding gently up the mountains, and affording every where 
perf^l security, though generally skirting the edge of a precipioeL 
It presents some striking objects, such as the Abbey of WlUtemt 
anciently Villitenum, the castle of Sonenberg, and, through a bnek 
to the west, a transient view of a most majestic mountain, risiaf 
from the midst of the surrounding glaciers, and lifting its pointed 
summit to the skies. Its craggy sides are sheathed in ice, and in 
brow is whitened with eternal snows.' Its height is supposed to 
be nearly equal to that of Mont Blanc, though in grandeur, the 

' This moonUia bears, I believe, tbe very btrbaroal appellation of Boeh K9§ii- 
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mountain of Savoy yields to that of the Tyrol ; because the former 
heaves itself gradually from the plain, and conducts the eye, by 
three different stages to its summit, whilst the latter shoots up at 
once without support or gradation, and terminates in a point that 
seems to pierce the heavens. 

The ascent still continued steep and without intermission to Siem* 
«db;and the cold, which hitherto had not much incommoded us, 
eioept at night, became more intense. The scenery grew more 
dv^nr* gradually assuming all the bleak appearances of Alpine 
wmter. The last mentioned place, though situated amidst the pin- 
iiicles of the Rhstian Alps, is yet not the highest point of eleva* 
tion ; and the traveller has still to labor up the tremendous steeps 
of the Brenner. As he advances, piercing blasts blowing around 
the bare ridges and summits that gleam with ice, stunted half-frozen 
trs appearing here and there along the road, cottages almost bu- 
ried under a weight of snow, all announce the regions where win- 
isr reigns undisturbed, and where the Alps display all their ancient 
and unchangeable horrors. — ** Nive$ ccelo prope immisicey tecta in- 
" formia imposila rupibui, pecora^ jumentaque torrida frigore, ho^ 
** mines mion$i el inciUii, animalia, inanmaque omnia rigenlia gelu.'* ■ 
•^Liv. xxi.) 

The summit, or rather the highest region of the mountain which 
the road traverses, is crowned with immense crags and precipices 
eacloting a sort of plain or valley. This plain was bleak and dreary 
irhen we passed ihroup,h it, because buried in deep snow, and 
llarkeiied by fogs and mists, and the shades of the approaching 
evening : yet it possesses one feature, which in summer must give 
it some degree of animation, of beauty, and e\en of fertility; t 
meaii the source of the river Akigis, which, bursting from the side 
dT a shattered rock, tumbles in a noble cascade to the plain. We 
bad just befiure passed the fountain head of the river Sill, which 
takes a northward course, and runs down the defile that leads to 
Inspmck, so that we now stood on the confines of the north, our 
faces being turned towards Italy, and the genial regions of the 
soalb. At the post we once more entered sledges, and with great 
niiabction be^an to descend, a vast ma<(S of mountain hanging 
us on the Jeft, and the Atagis, now called the Adige, tumbling 
steep to steep on our right. Night soon enveloped us, and 
porsoed our way with };reat rapidity down the declivity through 
and WukUewald^ and at length entered the episcopal city of 
I, or Bremnone. , 

We bad now passed the wildest retreats and most savage scenery 
of ihe Alps, once the impenetrable abode of fierce tribes of barba- 

tte leem to mlogle wUli Uie sky, sliapeieff dwiM^ perclMd apoo tte 
. SoduiBd henlf benumbed wilb cold, human beings Wae^ tUke U appssiy 
aad IB dretf, tnd every thing tnimtte tnd inintmite hoosd jip lo frort. 
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rianSy and the haont of assodated robtars, who plundered wA 
Ae numbers, the spirit, and the discipline of armies. The Roam 
legions were not unfireqaently impeded in their progress, and more 
than once stripped of their baggage by these desperate moon- 
tlineers. The expedition of Drusus, before alluded to, seems to 
have reduced the Alpine tribes, at least the Yindelici and the Rhoeli, 
so far to subjection, as to ensure a safe and easy passage thr oejfc 
their territories for many succeeding ages. The incursions, iatt- 
sions, and consequent anarchy, that preceded and followed As 
dissohition of the Roman empire, naturally rerived the fiercaoM 
of the mountain tribes, and renewed the disorders of earlier pe- 
riods. But these disorders yielded in their turn to the innrnaiBt 
influence of Christianity and to the authority of the dergj : tvt 
causes, which, fortunately for Europe, worked with increasing ex- 
lent and energy, and successfully counteracted the prodigious effiMW 
of ferocity, of tnrbarism, and of ignorance, during the middle agm. 
80 eflective was their operation, that the Rhetians, from the OMMt 
savage, became the most gentle of mountain tribes, and have fori 
long succession of ages continued to distinguish themselTes by their 
iimoeence, simplicity, and benevolence; and few travellers have^ I 
believe, traversed the Rhetian Alps, without having witnessed soae 
instances of these amiable virtues. 

It is indeed fortunate, that religion has penetrated these fait- 
Desses impervious to human power, and spread her influenes pw 
solitudes where human laws are of no avail ; that where preeautisi 
fB impossible, and resistance useless, she spreads her invisible 1^ 
over the traveller, and conducts him secure under her protectioa^ 
through all the dangers of the way. While rapidly skimmiiig ike 
edge of a precipice, or winding cautiously along under the losft 
masses of an impending diff, he trembles to think that a sis^ 
touch might bury him under a crag precipitated from abovs^ sr 
diat the start of a horse, purposely alarmed, might hurl him iMo Ae 
abyss below, and give the ruffian a safe opportunity of preyfl| 
apon his phinder. When in such situations the traveller reflecs 
apon his security, and recollects that these mountains, so savage, 
and so well adapted to the purposes of murderers and of banding • 
kave not in the memory of man, been stained by human blood, k 
aoght to do justice to the cause, and gratefully acknowledge Ai 
beneficent influence of religion. Impressed with these refleciioM; 
ke will behold with indulgence, perhaps even with interest, lb 
crosses which frequently mark the brow of a precipice, and the Grit 
diapels hollowed out of the rock where the road is narrowest: k 
win consider them as so many pledges of security, and rest assured, 
diat as long as the pious mountaineer continues to adore the ■ Gcd 



'Jtaffor dofMif, Jbfier dolorosa; rach are Uie UUes often Inscribed over Us* iC 
fwlfelMaplBS; J omel lB Wi a whole sentence Is sutiijoinod, ti^ Fa9i9r Ibhuj |ii 
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Shepherd, and to beg the prayers of the afflicted Mather, he wiD 
M?er €MM to beflriend the tniTeBer, nor to discharge the dotiea of 
hoapiialitf. If French priaciplefl shoold aofortonatelj paas froM 
the oonrtt and the cities in the plains, to the recesses of these moan* 
lainSy the mnrderer may shortly aim his rifle from behind the nifaia 
of the cross, and the nightly banditti lark, in expectation of their 
prey, nnder the roof of the forsaken chapeL • • 

Brmmanef in German Brtowii, presents nothing Yery remarkable 
to the attention of the traveller. Its cathedral is neither large nor 
beantifnl, and its claim to antiquity is rather dubious, as the name 
«f Brixentes in ancient authors, belongs not so much to the towa^ 
aa to the inhabitants of the surrounding country. I need scareelj 
inform the reader, that the Brixia, alluded to by Catnllus, is now 
Brtida, a well known and flourishing city in the plain below, be*^ 
Cweeo the lake Benacos and Cremona. 

Irixlt GbfaMM lupposlU specnlt; 
Fkni quim molU percurrlt flumlne Mela. 
Bilxia, Yeronc mater anuU mea. ■ 

Catml. LXT. SI. U. 

The riTer Mela, described in these verses as a yellow and smooth 
•owing stream, and represented by Virgil as meandering throagh 
cnltiyated valleys, still retains its ancient name and character, and 
tmm near the iMt mentioned town. * 

The descent from the little plain of jBresimone is not so steep as 
the road which leads to it. On a hill not far from C^ttun stands the 
abbey of Sabionm the only remains of the ancient Sabina : thus beai^ 



■ 

dai pro ovibuM mu (He is a good tbepberd, who lays down kis 
Ilk Ibr Ms sheep). St. John, z. 11. Under a crucUii on the brow of a tremendous 
I flJSHUJil some lines uken Uam the IMes Irm (the Hay of VITrath), a tanertf 
vUch, though diftSgared by rhyme, was justly admired byMuMOn aadhf 
for lU iMthos and sublimity.— The lines were, 

atcordara, Jtnpltl 
Qood tuiB cauM lac Tta— 
ffaamw ■» ftdlttt laMw, 
EidiaiUil craccm piiwii; 
Taoto* labor mo all caMi*. 

Tto patka of wm nart Irod by thtt : 
loaaarrH aT na, ullh lolli oppfwl, 
Tkf waary btid waa laM !• iwt : 
By thaa was boroa dealb'f blUar pals, 
Ta ralaa aa ap !• Itta afrta t 
Bi Dol MKk Blfblf aardaa f ala 1 

ffto yallaw IWa parta Iba Brldan town, 
BrUU. o'ar wbleb Iba Cblnaao bUl laafta 4owa, 
BrUla, lov'd paraoft af Varvoa fair. 

tooaU la TalUboi iUoa (Boran > 

al torn kfoai prapa Statoa Hallau 



**bympBwiiaMrlBa( 

or HaOa foand.** 



■imiitiWe, that while Virgil caHs this rirer Hella, CaUdliw, a dtlaen sT 
a, ghree a the eaact appellaUon which It sUU nMae. and which frohahif 
tiM canent In Ito neighborhood. 
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ing its former aanl^^ With little variation. CAtiisa or CJausen^ once 
Clusium, takes its name, as other towns of similar appeUatioos, 
from its situation; as the plain, in which it stands, is terminated by 
a tremendous defile, whose rocky sides jut out so fiar and rise so 
high, as almost to hide the face of heaven : while the river, con- 
tracted into a ^(rent, or rather a continual cascade, rolls in thonder 
from steep to steep, hurrying shattered fragments of rock down its 
«ddy, and filling the dell with uproar. The numberless chapeb 
hewn out of the rock on the road, answer the double purposes of 
devotion and of security, protecting the traveller against the suddes 
bursts of storm in summer, and against the still more sudden asd 
destructive masses of snow that roll from th^ mountains towards 
the termination of winter. The road which leads to this dell, nw 
along the edge of a most tremendous precipice, and is so near it, 
that from the carriage, the eye, without perceiving the parapet, loob 
all at once into the abyss below, and it is scarcely possible not to 
draw back with involuntary terror. The defile to which the roil 
leads, seems yawning as if ready to swallow up the traveller, and 
closing over him as he advances, has less the appearance of a roai 
HI the land of the living, than of a descent to the infernal regiom 
Ik heavy snow, falling as we passed, added to the natural glooa of 
the scene, and made it truly terrific. 

We entered BoUano late. The name of this town is ooavorted 
by the Germans into the barbarous appellation of Botzen^ h is a 
commercial and busy place. Its situation, at the opening of several 
valleys, and near the confluence of three rivers, is advantageoM; 
its neighborhood well cultivated and romantic. It contains, how- 
ever, no remarkable object. A little below BoUano the Atagis ftowf 
into the Athesis ; rivers, which from the resemblance of their nanei 
are frequently confounded ; especially as they now go under tki 
same appellation, and are called the Adige, sometimes the Aim. 
The former name may be derived from either of the ancient titlei; 
the latter can come from the Athesis only. This river takes its 
near a little town called Burg, not far from Uuras and Tirofi, 
ciently Tirioli, whence the territory takes its modern name, and 
after traversing the valley of Venotta, joins the Atagis at Bolmm. 

From Bolsano the road presents nothing peculiarly interesting ai 
Alpine scenery. Some castles, however, finely situated, project 
into the valleys of Sole and Anania ; Monte Cemo and Monte MetuUk 
are objects grand and beautiful. We left the village of Me:ubo IV- 
detco, and entered that on the opposite side of the river ciIM 
Me%zo Lombardo, with pleasure. Salumo interested us by its anti- 
quity, of which its name is a memorial. Night had already, closed 
upon us, when we entered Trent. 
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CHAPTER tl. 

Tr€Ot--Co«idl of Trent— Oaitello della Pfetra--RoTendo-^?ial di Mmo— 
Alt— CliluM— Verona. His AnUquiUes and History. 

Tkbnt is the seat of an archbishop. Its ancient name was Tri-^ 
deotum, and the tribes and Alps in its vicinity were not unfrequently 
caOed Tridentini. It is seated in a small bat beautiful Talley, ex- 
posed , however, from its elevation, to intense cold in winter, and 
from the reflection of the surrounding mountains, to heat as in- 
lense in summer. When we passed (February the sixteenth) the 
ground was still covered with snow, and the frost, notwithstanding 
IIm influence of the sun, very severe. The town is well built, and 
boasts some palaces. That of the prince bishop contains some ?ery 
soble apartments, but it had been plundered and disfigured by the 
French in their late invasion. The Cathedral is Gothic, and not 
remarkable either for its beauty or magnitude. Its organ is ad- 
aired, though supposed to be inferior to that of the church Sania 
Harm Magglore, in the same city. 

But Trent owes its fame neither to its situation nor to its edifices, 
bot to the celebrated (Council held within its walls about the middle 
of the sixteenth century.* It was opened in the cathedral, bet 
geoenlly held its sessions in the church of Sataa Maria Mngghre, 
where a picture still exists, representing the Council sitting in fbll 
Synod. The most conspicuous figures are supposed to l:o portraiti 
tafceo from the life. This assembly sac, with various interruptiom, 
ooder three successive pontiffs, during the space of eighteen years. 
It was convoked by Paul the Third, and consisted of cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, chiefs of religious orders, represent 
tMivet of the universities, and ambassadors from the Emperor, 
Kings of France, Spain, Portugal, etc. from the republics of Venice, 
of Genoa, and K'om the cantons of Switzerland, from the German 
Electors, etc. These ambassadors were called Oratores^ and were 
leoompanied each by a certain number of lawyers and divines, 
eslected by their respective sovereigns. The whole number of 
finons composing the general assemblies amounted to one ihoo- 



The subjects of discussion were prepared in eommitteei, and 

• One thoaiaad fivs tondred and rorty-two. 

* Gittboa nys of iht cooiicll of Coo«lance, that the munber aad wslgkt of dvll 
cccltttostlcal roemtien might feem to cooMllutc the Sutet-feoeral oTEorope; 

fonsfli sqaally SfpllcaMe to ibe cooncU or Trent 
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definitively settled in the general assemblies. The ball of cooto- 
cation issued by Paul the Third, is a masterpiece of its kind. The 
style of the Acts is pure and di{;nificd, and the dissertations and 
observations that precede the canons, cannot be perused, even bj 
an impartial and pious protestant, without instruction and edifict- 
tion. One of the great objects of the Council was the restoraiioi 
of peace and unity among Christians. In this respea it failed: 
animosity prevailed over charity ; conscious authority on one side, 
rage of innovation on the other, would submit to no concessioa. 
The other object was the reformation of the church. Here itt ef- 
forts were attended » if not with total, at least with very general 
success, and must receive the approbation of every impartial 
reader. Many of its regulations have been adopted by the dvl 
authority, even in Protestant countries ; such, for iDStaoce, m 
those relating to matrimony ; and where admitted, their utility hii 
been fell and acknowledged. Intrigue, without doubt, was ooc 
inactive at Trent : and where so many persons of such rank anl 
weight, so many diplomatic agents from almost all the coaiitriBi 
and all the corporate bodies in Christendom, were brought to- 
gether, it must have been frequently and strongly exerted. Y« 
with such an obstacle in its way, the Council drew up a set of 
articles clear and concise, comprehending all the principal poiais 
then in debate, and filing the faith of the Catholic with logical 
precision. 

After having thus represented the Council in a favorable light, I 
must now, reluctantly I confess, turn to the charges advanced agaioil 
it ; the first of which is the influence supposed to have beea exer 
cised over it by the Roman court ; an influence which, after al, 
seems to have been confined to subjects connected with the Ibbi- 
poral interests and with the interior concerns of that Court, ui 
never extended either to the deliberations or to the final decrees 
of the Council. In the second place, many a benevolent aian, 
many a true friend of the peace and union of the Christian body, 
has deplored the degree of precision, with which the artides ii 
debate were defined, and a line was drawn between the contendiof 
parties, — to separate them perhaps for ever ! Real union, indeed, 
at that lime of delirious contest, was not to be hoped for; but sobm 
latitude allowed to the wanderings of the human mind, a greater 
scope given to interpretation, and a respectful silence recommended 
to the disputants on subjects too mysterious to be explained, woi 
too awful to be bandied about in scholastic disputation, might, 
perhaps, at a more favorable season, have soothed animosity, and 
disposed all temperate persons to terms of accommodation. Re- 
mote, however, as we now are from that aera of discord, and stran- 
gers to the passions which then influenced mankind, it might seen 
to border upon temerity and injustice, were we to censure the pro- 
ceedings of an assembly, which combined the benevolence, dienao* 
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ticy and tbe moderation of the Cardinals Pok and Sadoleti, Qmta^ 
rent and Strlpando. * 

Febrnary 18th. From Trent the road continues to run through 
a narrow valley, watered by the Adige (or Athesis) and covered with 
vines conducted over trellis work, or winding from tree to tree in 
garlands. High mountains rise on each side^ and the snow, though 
occasionally deep, was yet sensibly diminished. After the first stage, 
the snow appeared only on the mountains, while in the valley we 
aejoyed some share of the genial influence of an Italian sun. The 
nmber of neat villages seemed to increase on both banks of thef 
rhrer ; though in all, the ravages of war and that wanton rage fbr 
mbchief which, upon all occasions, distinguishes an invading 
army, were bot too discernible. Cottages destroyed, houses burnt 
or damaged, and churches disfigured forced themselves too fire- 
qaently upon tbe attention of the traveller. A fortress covering the 
brow of a steep hill, rises on the left at some distance from the 
load, and forms too conspicuous an object to pass unnoticed. Its 
aecient name was, according to Cluverius, Verracca Castellum; it 
ii now called CaHello delta Pietra (the Castle of the Rocks), from its 
die. It was taken and re-taken twice by the French and Austriaos 
teiog the last war, though its situation might induce a traveler 
10 consider it impregnable. 

Roveredo, anciently Roboretum, the second stage from Trent, is 
a sett little town in the defiles of the Alps, situated, geographically 
ipeeking, in the German territory, but in language, manners, and 
eppeataiioe, Italian. The entrance on the side of Trent looks well, 
thoogk the main street is narrow. An inscription over the gate^ 
relacive to the marriage and passage of the Princess of Panui, 
pleaie4 se much, as it affords a specimen of the good taiteof tbia 
iKie town. 

* TMk hai BMds a beaaiiftil alliiMon both to tbe City and tbe Goancil of TreiM» 
l|^ tkt^ Imb «f a devout prajer, at the end of ooe ot bb b)iiuu. 

Not prtamm pcie, qal In •edtm ronvenlmai dmui, 
Mu sM JaprewMM ooadwii prcnipto TrMMtaa ; 
■hie, MqM kliic. varlU MClil c Mdtte* orUi, 
Ui itodlls JiuKil, aiqtM aiilBiU concordlbui una 
Tnidtmat, ducv le lV«tl« raminrre lapils 
Lcglbui. el veriKM revucarv In prUllna mom. 
Teque Mro cipiu ceMn'^mo*. cl ur« clciuiu, 
tenrte, vul. iMoUut i« aMuUbut lowra nuttrU, 
Aura potena, amor ooaipulaua, evil aurea flamiiM * 

AfM. aptt . Han : 

And One oo UI daicciid, aiMaibtod bare, 

Wbore roaiid Trroi'a rala tbe riotinc oioantalnt rear 

Tbtlr ruf[Mcd bcadi : from varloat hmk we came. 

In iiral uiilled. and «i|ib alndu Ibe Miue, 

Tbal b) Iby guUlanre, lo IrilBlutri raaiv. 

Our rttartt ow) Appori ibe kUiAlnH laws 

And morala, lap» d and undarniln'd, rwiara 

T» ibo brigbt parity tbay koaw bafure. 

Tban coaie, Aloilgbiy Lofai tblna aid affardl 

Tbaa «M Invoke, ne pralae wllb aua accord. 

roro aparfc of iamo dinoo, our wiiia iMpiNb . 

Mi mm ibf m rmiUb crimM srai 
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Isabella. 
PbilippI Borb. Parinc dads 
Josepbo Austric duel naptc 
YieniiaiD proficiflcenti 

Felix sit iter 
Faustosqae tbalamns 
Roboretanis gaudeotibiu. ' 

In hcU as you approach Italy, you may perceive a Tisible ion 
provement aot oaly id the climate of the country^ but also in the 
ideas of its inhabitants ; the churches and public buildings assume 
a better form ; the shape and ornaments of their portals, doors, 
and windows are more graceful, and their epitaphs and inscrip- 
tioos, which, as Addison justly observes, are a certain criterion of 
public taste, breathe a more classical spirit. Roveredo is situated 
in the beautiful valley of Lagarina, has distinguished itself in the 
literary world, and has long possessed an academy, whose mein- 
bers have been neither inactive nor inglorious. 

The descent (for from Sieinachy or rather a few miles south of 
that village, three stages before Brixen^ we had begun to descend] 
becomes more rapid between Roveredo and Ala; the river which 
gifded gently through the valley of Trent, assumes the roughness 
of a torrent; the defiles become narrower; and the mountains 
break into rocks and precipices, which occasionally approach the 
road, sometimes rise perpendicular from it, and now and then hang 
over it in terrible majesty.* Ala is an insignificant little town, in 

* By the reJoidDg Inbabitaots of Ro?eredo, to Isabella, daughter of Philip of 
Booi^QO, Duke of Parma, bride of Joseph, Dalie of Austria, or her way to Vieuit. 
May her Joomej be prosperous, and her nuptials liappy. 

• ABld these wiMt the traveller cannot fail to notice a vast tract caUed thi 
glacim di Marco, covered with fhigments of rocii torn from the sides of Ik 
aelghhoring moontains bj an eaithquaiie, or perhaps by their own unsupported 
weighty and horled down into the plains below. They spread over the wholt 
Talley; and to some places contract the road to a very narrow space. A few Oft 
and cypresses scattered hi the intervals, or sometimes rising out of the crevices if 
the rocks, cast a partial and melancholy shade amid the surrounding nakedness and 
desolatioo. This scene of ruin seems to have made a deep impression upon the 
wttd ImaginaUon oTIIante, as he has introduced it into the tweiah canto of thi 
Inferoo, in order to give the reader an adequate idea of one of his infernal raa- 
parts. 

Bra lo loeo ow • neader to rlTt 

f mOiubo, llpestro • per q«ei ch' It* «r* aoco, 

TtL ch' ofol Tisu o6 mnbbt webln. 

Qoare qiMlla rulna eke nd Sanoo 

De qua da Tranto TAdica prrroiM, 

O per Ireanolo o per aoilegiio maneo; 

Cbe da dma 40 roonle oode d moan, 

AJ piano a si la reoda dlanMceia, 

Cb' akana via daralite a chl so fa 



Tbe place when to deweod tbe pre d p to 

We came, wae roogh as Alp, and tbera h 

Sadi eltfed lay, m erry eye wooM ahum. 

AS Is tbal rain, wblffa Adiee s streea 

On this aide Trento atrucfc. sbooM ling ihe wave. 

Or loosd by eartbqaake, or fsr lack of prop; 

For tnm ttmmtmaiakk'BmmmU, wfeHK* it m&f4 
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DO respect remarkable^ except as forming the geographical boim* 
dary of Italy. 

The same appearances continoe for some time, till at length the 
moantains gradually sink into hills; the hills diminish in height'and 
number, and at last leave an open space beyond the river on the 
right. In front, however, a round hill presents itself at a little dis- 
tance, which, as you approach, swells in bulk, and opening just 
leaves room sufficient fbr the road, and for the river o» the right, 
between two vast perpendicular walls of solid rock, that tower to 
a prodigious height, and cast a most terrific gloom over the narrow 
ilrait that divides them. As the road leads along a precipice, hang- 
ing over the river, without any parapet, the peasants, who live at 
the entrance of the defile, crowd round the carriage to support it 
in the most dangerous |iarts of the ascent and descent. A fortifi- 
cation,* ruined by the French in the late war, formerly defended 
this dreadful pass, and must have rendered it impregnable. But 
French gold 

Perrompere anuit sua, potentlus 
Ida Atlmineo. ■ 

III the middle of the defile a cleft in the rock on the left gives Tent 
lo a torrent that rushes down the crag, and sometimes sweeps away 
a part of the road in its passage. After winding through the defile 
for about half an hour, we turned, and suddenly found ourselves 
on the plains of Italy. 

A traveller, upon his entrance into Italy, longs impatiently to dis- 
cover some remains of ancient magnifif^ence, or some spedmen of 
Modera taste, and fortunately finds much to gratify his curiosity 
ie Verona, the first town that receives him upon his descent firom 
the Rhatian Alps. 

Verona is beautifully situated on the Adige, partly on the decli- 
vity of a hill, which forms the last swell of the Alps, and partly on 
die skirts of an immense plain extending from these moantains 
10 the Apennines. The hills behind are adorned with villas and 
gardens, where the graceful cypress and ull poplar predominate 
over the bushy ilex and spreading; laurel. The plaint befbre the 
city are streaked with rows of mulberry trees, and shaded irith 

To the low Irrtl. fo the betdlong rock 

If ibtvcr d« thai mpm Rt^Mfe ll oilflit fife 

To blm mho ttvm tbore wookf pMi -Corf. 

* Tlie fortreif alloded lo if called CMu$a, and Is Mid to have been orlftaally 
liai by the Romant ; and though fi^eqiienlly destroyed dnring the wart and va- 
flMf iDvifioni of Italy, yet it was as coosUntly repaired io more peacaaUe tteea. 
ft ant be acknowledged that Naiure could not have erected a more Impregnable 
fiBpirt to luly than the Alps, nor opened a more magaUlcent avenue than the 
N defile or the Tyrol. 

Stroofer tboo tteader'f wlagtd fl»rc«« 
AIMyoiv tfW §M tm •P«id lucwm. 
«fM l»f« IhrMfb MM wsiU to ftv«ia.-ftUM^«. 
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▼ines dimbiiig from branch to branch and spreading in garlands 
from tree to tree. The dcTastation of war* had not a little disfr- 
gored this scenery, by stripping several villas, levelling many a 
grove, and rooting up whole rows of vines and mulberry trees. 
Bet the hand of industry had already begun to repair these nr 
vages, and to restore to the neighboring hills and fields their 
beauty and fmility. 

the interior of the town is worthy of its situation. It is di- 
vided into two unequal parts by the Adige, which sweeps tbroo|l 
it in a bold curve, and forms a peninsula, within which the whols 
of the ancient, and the greater part of the modem city, is enclosed. 
The river is wide and rapid ; the streets, as in almost all conti- 
nental towns, are narrower than ours, but long, straight, well buk, 
and frequently presenting in the form of the doors, and windows, 
and in the ornaments of their cases, fine proportions, and beaoti- 
fbl workmanship. 

But besides these advantages which Verona enjoys in commoa 
with many other towns, it can boast of possessing one of the no- 
blest monuments of Roman magnificence now existing; I meaa 
its amphitheatre, inferior in size, but equal in materials and ia 
solidity to the Coliseum. Almost immediately upon our arrivfl, 
we hastened to this celebrated monument, and passed the greater 
part of the morning in climbing its seats and ranging over its spa- 
cious arena. The external circumference, forming the orna- 
mental part, has been destroyed long ago; with the exception ef 
one piece of wall containing three stories of four arches, rising to 
the height of more than eighty feet. The pilasters and deoonh 
tions of the outside were Tuscan, an order well adapted by ils 
simplicity to such vast fabrics. Forty-five ranges of seats, risii| 
from the arena to the top of the second story of outward arches, 
remain eotire, with the different vomitoria, and their respective 
staircases and galleries of communication. The whole is formed 
of blocks of marble, and presents such a mass of compact solidity, 
as might have defied the influence of time, had not its powers 
been aided by the more active operations of barbarian destruction. 
The arena is not, as in Addison*s time, filled up and level with 
the first row of seats, but a few feet lower ; though still some- 
what higher than it was in its original state. As it is not my 
intention to give an architectural account of this celebrated edifice, 
I shall merely inform the reader, in order to give him a general 
idea of its yastness, that the outward circumference is 1290 feet, 
the length of the arena 218, and its breadth 129 : the seats are ca- 
pable of containing 22,000 spectators. 

At each end of the amphitheatre is a great gate, and over each 
a modern balustrade with an inscription, informing the traveller, 
that two exhibitions of a very different nature took place in il 
some years ago. The one was a ball-baiting exhibited in honor 
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>f the Emperor Joseph then at Verona, by the governor and the 
lieople. The seats were crowded » as may be imagined, on this 
Mxuision; and a Roman Emperor was once more hailed in a 
Roman amphitheatre with the titles of Cesar and Augustus, by 
ipectators who protend and almost deserve to be Romans. The 
3ther exhibition, though of a very different nature, was perhaps 
equally interesting : the late Pope in his German excursion passed 
through Verona, and was requested by the magistrates to give the 
people a public opportunity of testifying their veneration. He 
locordingly appeared in the amphitheatre seleaed on account of 
its capacity as the properest place, and when the shouts of acclaim 
bad subsided, poured forth his benediction on the prostrate multi- 
tude collected from all the neighboring provinces to receive it. 
The thoughtful spectator might have amused himself with the 
singular contrast, which this ceremony must have presented, to 
the shows and the pomps exhibited in the same place in ancient times* 
A multitude in both cases equally numerous, then assembled for 
purposes of cruel and bloody amusements, now collected by motives 
of piety and brotherhood : then all noise, agitation, and uproar: 
DOW all silence and tranquil expectation : then all eyes Bxed on the 
arena, or perhaps on the Emperor, an arena crowded with human 
victims, an Emperor, Gallienus for instance, frowning on his trem- 
biing slaves : now all looks rivetted on the venerable person of a 
Christina Pontiff, who, with eyes and hands uplifted to heaven, im- 
plored for the prostrate crowd peace and happiness. 

The French ap|>lied the amphitheatre to a very different pur- 
pose. Shortly after their entrance into Verona, they erected a 
wooden theatre near one of the grand portals, and caused severfl 
farces and pantomimes to be acted in it for the amusement of the 
inBf. The sheds and scaffolding that composed this miserable 
Bdifice were standing in the year 1802, and looked as if intended 
bf the buiMer for a satire upon the taste of the Great Aoiion, that 
mild disfigure so noble an arena. The Veronese beheld this 
characteristic absurdity with indignation ; and compared the French, 
act without reason, to the Huns and the Lombards. In reality, 
the inhabitants of Verona have always distinguished themselves 
by SB unusual attachment to their ancient monuments, and have 
BBdeavoured, as well as the misery of the times, and the general 
JBpoverishmeni of Italy would allow them, to preserve and repair 
Ibeir public buildings. From an early period in the thirteenth cen- 
Ivy (1228) we Bnd that there were sums appropriated to the 
nparation of the amphitheatre; and that afterwards public orders 
were issued for its preservation and ornament, and respectable 
diizens appointed to enforce them. This latter custom continued 
tiD the French invasion, and two persons entitled IWs'rlcnn alia 
m'ena (presidents of the amphitheatre}, were intrust«Ml with its 
hispection and guardianship. Such zeal and attention, to which 
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die world owes one of the noblest monuments of antiquitj, an 
highly creditable to the taste and the public spirit of the Veronese, 
and afford an honorable proof that they not only boast of Romaa 
extraction, but retain some features of the Roman character. 

But the amphitheatre is not the only monument of antiquity that 
distinguishes Verona. In the middle of a street, called the Cono, 
stands a gate inscribed with the name of Gallienus, on account of 
his having rebuilt the city walls. It consists of two gateways, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom, one for those who enter, the other 
for those who go out : each gateway is ornamented with Corinthiai 
half pillars, supporting a light pediment; above are two stories 
with six small arched windows each. The whole is oF marble, aid 
does not seem to have suffered any detriment from time or vio- 
lence. The gate, though not without beauty in its size, propor- 
tions, and materials, yet, by its supernumerary ornaments proves, 
that at its erection the laste for pure simple architecture was oi 
the decline. The remains of another gate, of a similar though 
chaster form, may be seen in the Via Leoni, where it stands as i 
front to an insignificant house ; and within that house, in the upper 
story, a few feet behind the first gate, there exist some beautiful 
remnants of the Doric ornaments of the inner front of the gate; 
remnants much admired by modern architects, and said to preseirt 
one of the best specimens of that order to be found in Italy. This 
double gate is supposed to have been the entrance into the Forum 
Judicikle, and ought to be cleared, if possible, of the miserable pile 
that encumbers it, and buries its beauty. 

From the first-mentioned gate, which formed the principal en- 
'ipance into the town, as appears from some remains of the wall or 
rampart, which ran on each side of it, and was repaired by Gal- 
lienus, we may conclude that Verona was anciently of no great 
extent, as it was confined to the space that lies between this wall 
and the river. This observation, apparently improbable, consider- 
ing that Verona was an ancient Roman colony, the native country 
or the residence of many illustrious persons mentioned by histo- 
rians and celebrated by poets, is founded on the aathority of 
Siliusand of Servius; if indeed the descriptions of the former can, 
like Homer's, be considered as geographical authority. ' However, 
it may be presumed that the suburbs of the town extended into 
the neighboring plain; a conjecture fa\ored by the situation of the 
amphitheatre, irhich, though standing at some distance from the 
ancient gate, was probably erected in or near some populous 
quarter. At all events, the modern Verona is of much greater 
magnitude, and spreading into the plain to a considerable distance 

I Atbesis Yeronc drcomfloa (Fair Atbesis, which girds Veronals town). Sil.YID. 
Atbesis ¥iDetic flavins est Veronam civitatem ambieos. (The Athesis is a river 
of VeoeUa, surrounding the city of the Yerones). Servius in Yirg. VIII. 
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beyoDd tbe old wall on the one side, and on the other cohering 
the opposite banks of the rWer, encloses the ancient town as its 
centre, and occnpies a spacious area of about five miles in circom- 
ferenoe. Many pans of it, particularly the square called Piaxta 
dtUa Bra^ near the amphitheatre, are airy and splendid. Some of 
its palaces, and several of its churches, merit particular attention: 
among the latter, the beautiful chapel ofS, Bernardino, in the church 
of the Franciscan Friars, and 5. Zeno^^ with its painted cloister 
and vast vase of porphyry, may perhaps claim the precedency. 

Among public edifices, the Gran^-Guardia and the Museo Lapi^ 
rforto are the most conspicuous : tbe portico of the latter is Ionic : 
its court, surrounded with a gallery of light Doric, contains a vast 
eollection of antiquities * of various kinds, such as altars, tombs, 
sepulchral vases, inscriptions, etc., formed and arranged princi- 
pally by the celebrated Mnffei, a noMeman whose learning and 
laste (two qualities not always united) reflect great honor on Italy, 
and particularly on Verona, the place of his birth and his usual 
residence. 

Tbe garden of the Gttait family, alluded to by Addison, is still 
shewn to travellers, though it has little to recommend it to atten- 
tion eicept its former celebrity, and some wild walks winding 
along the side of a declivity remarkable as being the last steep in 
the immense descent from the Alps to the plain. From the highest 
terrace of this garden, there is a beautiful and extensive prospect 
of the town, the hills and the Alps on one side; and on the ott.er, 
of plaiiis spreading wide, and losing their fading tints in the 
•outhern horizon. This is, in reality, one of the best spots for 
▼iewing Verona, and as such it may be considered worthy of the 
atleotjon of travellers, together with the hills that rise behind the 
town, particularly that on which formerly stood the Coitelto (U San 
Fktro, now in ruins. 

Few towns have contributed more largely to the reputation of 
Roman literature, or have been more fertile in the production of 
genius, taste, and knowledge, than Verona. Catullus, and Hacer 
(supposed to be introduced by Virgil into his Eclogues under the 
pastoral name of Hopsus) ; Corneljus Nepos and Pomponius Se- 
cundos; Vitruvius, and Pliny the Elder, form a constellation of 
lofliinaries of the first magnitude, and shed a distinguishing lustre 
<Ni the place of their birth and early education. A succession of 
writers followed ; and though feeble tapers in comparison of their 
predecessors, yet they cast a transient gleam as they passed on, 

• Tirif charch solfered consideral>ly from the bnitalUy of the French folcUerj, 
SMne of whom amused themselves, as might have done the Hans of AtUla, or the 
Goihs of Radagaisus, id breaking porphyry pillars and vases, ransacking tomhs, 
svd disfiguring paintings. 

• Tbe French vUtted this collectioo, and carried olT some of the most vahiahle 
•rtklci. 
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tiofiy to tbe imperial sway; and hence some life and actirity, 
share of confidence, and some appearance of basiness, enliven Ai 
Aostrian quarter of Verona. It is indeed highly probable, that f 
tbe present precarioas state of things lasts for any time, the andeol 
city will be almost deserted, and all the population of Verona pas 
to the Austrian territory. Not to speak therefore of the moncf 
raised, of the pictures, statues, and antiquities, carried off by ike 
French, Verona has suffered more, in a political sense, in the fats 
convulsive war, than perhaps any city, Venice excepted, that by 
within its range of devastation. Not content with dividing and 
^slaving it for the present, the French seem determined to pre- 
vent it from ever again becoming a place of importance ; and hare 
accordingly levelled its fortifications, and destroyed the walls of in 
castle formerly a fortress of some strength from its ramparts aal 
commanding position. The top and sides of the hill are now coverei 
with its ruins; and the emperor is, I believe, obliged by an artkb 
in the treaty, not to rebuild them at any future period. Such vrai 
the state of Verona in the year 1802. 

Our last visit, as our first, was to the amphitheatre : we passel 
some hours, as before, in a very delightful manner, sometimi 
reclining on the middle seats, and admiring the capaciousness, tke 
magnitude, and the durability of the vast edifice; at other times 
sealed on the upper range, contemplating the noble prospect 
expanded before us, the town under our eyes, verdant plaioi 
spreading on one side, and on the other, the Alps rising in cra^ 
majesty, and bearing on their ridges the united snows of four 
thousand winters ; while an Besperian sun shone in foil briglttnea 
over our heads, and southern gales breathed all the warmth and al 
the fragrance of spring around us. Prospects so grand and beaiHi- 
fol must excite very pleasing emotions at all times, and such ▼eraal 
breezes may well be supposed to inspire 



*t_ 



-delight and joy able to drive 



All sadness.*' 

But the pleasure which we felt on the occasion, was not a little 
enhanced by the contrast between our pref^ent and late situation. 
We had just descended from the mountains of the Tyrol, where 
our view had long been confined to a deep and narrow defile : oar 
eye now ranged at liberty over an immense extent of scenery, rich, 
magnificent and sublime. We had just escaped from tbe rigors of 
winter and we were now basking in the beams of a summer son- 
We still stood on the very verge of frost, and beheld whole regions 
of snow rising foil before us ; but vernal warmth, vegetation, aad 
verdure, enveloped us on all sides. In such circumstances, whea 
for the first time the traveller beholds the beauties of an Italian proa- 
pea expanded before him, and feels the genial influence of an IialiMi 



i 
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I mn around him, he may be allowed to indolge a momemary en- 
dioaiasniy and hail Italy in the langaagd of Virgil 

Sed Deque Ifedomm fylf«, dlUsfiiiit tern. 
Nee polcber Gtoget, ttqne aaro tarUas Heriims 
Laadllmt' lulto oerteat; wm Badra Deque Iodl» 

ToUqne UmrlfiNlt Piociali piDgnit trenit 

Hk ^TkbB frvges eC Bacchi AUsbIcos bumor 
Implefere; teoenl olea armeDUqae Ida.... 
HIc ver asHduam, atqoe alleols menslbas sstas... 
Adde UH egreglas urbes operamque laborem 
Tol congesia bmihi prsrupUs oppida sails 
Fhnnlaaqae antlqaM Miblerlabentla murot.... 
Salve magna parent nrugum, Sataroia tellus 
Magna vlraml ' Gtorg. n. 

On the whole, we visited few places with more satisraction, and left 
Aw With more regret, than Verona ; whether as the first Italian 
CKy on our road it happened, by its appearance and monumeoti, 
^ery novel to a transalpine traveller, particularly to engage our 
mtention; or whether it really possesses many means of exciting 
interett, I know not; but as we departed, we felt ourselves inclined 
ID address it in the words of one of its poets. 

"Verona, qui te viderll, 
Et non amnrit protlnus, 

Amore perdiUulino, 
It, credo, le Ipsum non amat* 
Caretque ainandl ttcnslbus, 

£t o<llt ooinet gratias.'* * Cotta. 

If a Mfeller have any time to spare (and he who wbhes to travel 

* tat Mllb«r. Iftdlao woodf, ■ pknlaoas Uotf, 

Pair Ctnfw. Ucroiu rolUu< f«ldca Morf, 
Nor Barti U. oor ibe rkber lodUo Mdt, 
Hor all ibe gaoim) florM ArmbU )l«tdi, 
nor ■ y fwnrign cartb of grwier mom. 
Can ullh kweei Italy cootoiid lu flanw. .... 
Bat iraUriii «liM!»,aiid Ibe fat oilvc • rralfbl, 
AikJ bane»ift beat) wlib ihclr rnilliul weigbt, 
4tfani oar tttlda ; and oa tbe cb««rfai fraca 
Tbo grailng Bocks aoU hmlag bcrds or* warn, . . « 
Nrpoiuai HHloff oor bap|»y ciloula aeMi, 
kmk anmiMr aona recarfe by »lo«» Jagraai. . . . 
Ntsl add oar > lika of Ulotirloaa oama, 
Tbffir eaaUy labour aod aiopcodoaa fraait : 
Oor forta ou Mccpy bllia, Ibai far balow 
fM naotoa ftlraaoM la wlodtof raUlca Soir. . . . 
BaU I awaai iaioralaa aoll i of fralifoi grata 
6r«il Paraot, greairr of lllaairlooa aaa f-arydM. 

a Wboe'cr has aatn Varooa IMr, 

nor plac'd bb wbolaaflbctlao lh««, 
MetbUiht Iha cold aod aeMeloai alf 
Baa icaret tbo baort lo love bteaatf: 
fare cburlUb .N^iara baa fapprart 
Tbe pow'r of loTtng la bit brMal, 
Aod can'd blin wlib lb oaaoflod Ma 
Wbale'rr U tncel aod fair, to bale. 

it guide IB the Camptndio delta Verona^ In foor very Ibln, or two orO^ 
mmU o?Uvo volames. with priou. It to an abridsoieni of a larfer woik* 

« f araiMi il<uflnifa,*' 1^ the ceMratod Jfoff^ 
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with benefit, ought always to haye somo days at his disposd) li 
may spend it with advantage at Verona, as his head-qnuiera, ail 
take an opportunity of visiting Uonie Boica about eighteen, and Fdk 
Ronca about fifteen miles distiynt; where the lovers of the pioia- 
resque will find some beaatilul icenery, and the Buneralogisl 
remarkable specimens of various stones, earths, petrifactioBi^ 
incrustations, basaltic pillars, etc Among similar curiosities, n 
may rank the Ponu Veia, a natural arch of considerable swe^aal 
boldness. 

The wines of Verona were formerly ftunout, as appear finHB Ti^ 
gil*s apostrophe. 

''Et quo te carmiDe dicam 
Rbetka? nee celUs Ideo conttnde Falenils." ■ 

But their reputation at present is very low, as is that of alnost d 
fhe wines produced on the northern side of the ApeDoines. 



CHAPTER m. 

Yicentii— Buildings— Olympic Academy and Theatre-^yle of Palladto-Gkaifl 
of Monte Berico— GimbrI Setts Coaunttni-ftdaa— Its Antiquity, Hlsi«y, 
literature, and University. 

The distance from Verona toYicentia is three posts and a half ; # 
road runs over a plain highly cultivated, and beautifully 
with Tines and mulberries. Svhen I say a plain, I do not 
that the face of the country is a dead insipid flat, but only ihstk 
is not hilly. However, near Monte BeUo, bold hills rise on esek 
side, and present in their windings, or on their summits, villafBi» 
towns; and castles. 

Yicentia (Vicetia) Vkenxa is a town as ancient as Verona, laf|i 
and populous ; its circumference is of three miles, and the nadMr 
of its inhabitants is said to amount to 30,000. It has passed throoilh 
the same revolutions as its neighbor Verona, but it seems to havt 
suffered more from their consequences. It was indeed burnt bf 
the Emperor Frederic the Second, while at war with the Pope, oa 
account of its attachment to the latter, and cannot consequentlj Ip 
supposed to exhibit any remnants of its Roman glory. 

But the want of ancient monuments is supplied in a great defrei 
by numberless masterpieces of modern genius. PaUadio was a 
native of this city, and seems to have employed with complaoeacf 
all the poww of his art in the embellishment of his country. Qenoi 

* B»wihaipnitBt]ieAlwtlanfp«pedlflM, 

WUck frteiiMsiiMl wlSi 
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the tasto and magnificence that reign in most of the public build- 
ingSy and in many of the private houses. Among the former we 
may distingaish the Town House, called very significantly Palazzo 
deUa ragione, that is, the Palace of Public Reason, or Opinion, where 
justice is administered, and the business of the city transacted; the 
Palazzo del CapUanlOj the residence of the Podesta, or principal 
magistrate, so called from potestas, * a title sometimes given by the 
Bomans to persons charged with the highest functions in provincial 
towns; the gate of the Campus Martins, a triumphal arch, solid and 
ireil proportioned ; and, above all, the celebrated Olympic Theatre 
erected at the expense of a well known academy bearing that pom- 
pous title. This edifice is raised upon the plan of ancient theatres, 
and bears a great resemblance to those of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. The permanent and immoveable scenery, the ranges of seati 
vising above each other, the situation of the orchestra in the po- 
dium, and the colonnade that crowns the upper range, are all 
fiithfiil representations of antiquity. The scene consists of a mag- 
nificent gate supported by a double row of pillars, with niches and 
statues : it has one large and two smaller entrances opening into 
as many principal streets, decorated with temples, palaces, and pub- 
lie edifices of various descriptions formed of solid materials, and 
disposed according to the rules of perspective, so as to assume 
somewhat more than the mere theatrical appearance of reality. The 
sides are a continuation of the same plan, and have also each one 
entrance giving into its respective street ; thus there are five en- 
trances, through which the actors pass and repass to and from the 
stage. The orchestra occupies the centre, or that part which we 
call the pit ; thence rise the seats forming the side of an ellipsis, and 
above them the gallery composed of a range of Corinthian pillars 
with their fiill entablature surmounted by a balustrade and adorned 
with statues of marble. An air of simplicity, lightness, and beauty 
reigns over the whole edifice, and delights the ordinary observer; 
while in the opinion of connoisseurs is entitles the Teairo Olimpico 
U> the appellation of the masterpiece of Palladio. 

Bat honorable as it is to the taste and to the talents of its archi- 
lad, it reflects equal, perhaps greater lustre on the Society, at whose 
apense, and for whose purposes it was erected. The Olympic 
Academy was instituted at Vlcema so early as the year 1SS5, by a 
Ml of gentlemen, for the encouragement and propagation of polite 
Bteratore. Public exhibitions were among the means employed bj 
Ae Society to attain that object ; and several attempts were nuide 
to accommodate various buildings to their purpose; but finding 
•one perfectly suitable, they at length came to the public-spirited 
resolntion of erecting a theatre ; and that its form might correspond 

* An FkkDanun GaUominque ene pot«sUs.— Juv. x. 100. 
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with iU destinatiOD, no less than with the dassic spirit of the 
tors that were to tread its stage, they commissioned Palladio lo 
raise it on the ancient model. Tlie inscription over the stage 
points oat its object. 

VIKTUTI AC «E1I10» OLTSnCOMCM ACADBHIA 
THBATKDH HOG A FU1I»AMI1«TB IRBXIT 
Alf!fO 1584. PALLAUO ABCmiBCTO. ' 

The spirit of ancient genius seemed to revive* and the spectator 
might have imagined himself at Athens, when the members of dbi 
Society acted the tragedies of Sophocles and of Enripides, with il 
possible attention to the dresses and to the manners of the age ail 
of the country, surrounded with the scenery and amidst the staim 
of the gods and the heroes of antiquity. Such an institution vii 
highly honorable to Italy in general, and lo Vicenza in partioolar, 
at a period when transalpine nations were just emerging from igMH 
ranee, and opening their eyes to the rising brightness of taste aii 
of science. The Olympic Academy still exists, and is composd 
now, as it was formerly, of the most respectable citizens, and of 
many learned foreigners ; though I am sorry to add, that the Thea- 
tre has long lamented the absence of the tragic muse, having beet 
devoted for many years, solely to the assemblies of the Academy, 
or perhaps enlivened with the occasional merriment of a ball or a 
masquerade. Moreover, since the French invasion, it seems ts 
have suffered from the negligence or from the poverty of the pro- 
prietors, owing partly to the heavy contributions laid on the towa, 
and partly to that listlessness and depression of spirits which ge- 
nerally accompany national disasters. But when this storm shal 
have blown over, the national genius will probably revive and re- 
turn with redoubled ardor to its favorite pursuits. 

There are said to be about twenty palaces, which were eredei 
by Palladio, some of which are of unusual magnificence, and ooa- 
tribute in the whole to give Vicema an appearance of splendor and 
beauty not common even in Italy. In materials and magnilBdc 
they are inferior perhaps to the palaces of Genoa, but in style el 
architecture and in external beauty far superior. Palladio in bcl 
had a particular talent in applying the orders and the ornamefltt 
of architecture to the decorations of private edifices. Unlike the 
ancients, who seem to have contented themselves with empioyiag 
its grandeur in temples, porticos, and public buildings, he intro* 
duced it into common life, and communicated its elegant forms to 
private edifices and to ordinary dwellings. I do not mean to as- 
sert that the houses and the villas of the ancients were entirely de^ 

' To Ylrtoe and G«Dfiu. the Academy of the Olympics In the year 1&84 raised 
from 115 foundation tJhii tlieaU^ of whidi Palladio was the architect. 
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void of architectoral ornaments. Horace speaks of the colomns that 
decorated the palaces of the rich Romans of his time. 

Nenpet inter varUs nutrltnr tylva colunuias.— £|K«r. 1U>. 1. 10. 
Noil tribes IlynieUia 
PrennDt columnu altlmi recbas 
AfricA 
Ta Kcanda marmora, etc. ■ — Bor, ii. IS. 

Pillars had been introduced long before, as Crassus, the orator, 
was humorously styled Venus Palatina, on account of six pillars of 
Hymettian marble, which ornamented his house on the Palatioe 
Mount. We learn also, from the same author,* thai Mamurra, a 
R«>man knight, who bad acquired great riches in the service of 
Julius C«sar, entirely incrustcd his house on Mount Celius with 
marble, and adorned it with columns of the richest species of the 
same materials. Cicero speaks of a Greek architect whom he em- 
ployed, and complains of his ignorance or inattention in railing 
bis pillars, as he had placed them neither perpendicular, nor op- 
posite to each other. Aliquando^ says Cicero, perpendkulo el lineA 
diicei all ' (Some time or other he will learn to use the perpandiciH 
lar and the line). This surely is a siranj;e compliment to a Greek 
artisL The pillars here alluded to seem to have supported the por- 
tico of his villa at Arpinum. Suetonius also, to give his readers an 
idea of the moderation of Augustus, observes, that the pillars of 
his house on the Palatine Mount were of Alban stone, not marble. 
Bat I an inclined to believe th.nt such ornaments were confined to 
the most celebrated palaces, or perhaps employed only in the inte^ 
rior ooaris and surrounding porticos : if they had been common oa 
the eiterior we should have discovered some traces of them in the 
ruins of different villas, or at least in the fronts of the houses of 
Pompeii : and yet though I cannot assert that there are none, I do 
not recollect to have observed in the streets of the latter city the 
slightest vestige of architectural ornaments on private edifices. To 
ikeM exiemal decorations of architecture, the cities of Italy, and 
indeed most modern towns of any consideration, owe a great pan 
of their beauty ; and may glory, not perhaps without reason, in 
anrpassing the towns of antiquity in general appearance. 

I feel some regret in being obliged to acknowledge, that the 
■acropolis of the British empire, though the first city of Europe,: 
fsr neatness, convenience, and cleanliness, is yet inferior to most 
in architectural embellishment. This defect is owing, in a 

AoMDfl yrtor coluranj. rlrh ulih «ailo«tf d^e*. 
I riiial'ral woods wPh JukMtM art ■rlar.-f'rMrii. 
— Nil I rtlounidc 

iToudU tupp-iri* ui) (kiriHi bvaini.— Pr««ci*< 

l»ai >oii - -- 

* PllB. ixivl. cap. 3. * Ad. Quint : Fratren. III. r. 
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great degree, to the nature of the materials of which it is formed, 
£ brick is iH-calcalated to receive the graceful forms of an lotile 
Yolute, or of a Corinthian acanthus ; while the dampness of the 
climate seems to preclude the possibility of applying stucco to the 
external parts with permanent advantage. Besides, some blame 
may justly be attributed to architects, who either know not, or 
neglect the rules of proportion and the models of antiquity ; and in 
edifices, where no expense has been spared, often display splendid 
instances of tasteless contrivance and of grotesque ingenuity. But, 
il is to be hoped, that the industry and the taste of the British nt- 
iiOB wOI, ere long, triumph over this double obstacle, inspire 
artists with genius, teach even brick to emulate marble, and give a 
becoming b^uty and magnificence to the seat of government and 10 
Ae capiMd of so mighty an empire. Augustus found Rome of 
brick, and in his last moments boasted that he left it of marble.* 
May not London hope at length to see its Augustus? 

As PalUMo was a native of Vicenza, it may be proper to saj 
iOflMhing of that celebrated architect, while we are employed in 
admiring the many superb structures, with which he ornamented 
bis country. Of all modern architects, Palladio seems to have had 
dba bjBM taste, the most correct ideas, and the greatest influenci 
#Ter his contemporaries and posterity. Some may have had more 
fiiTOrable opportunities of displaying their talents; and such, ia 
both respects, was the felicity of the tuo grand architects of Sl 
iter's, Bramanle and Michael Angeb : but Palladio has the exclo- 
sive glory of having first collected, from the writings and mono- 
iMatsof the ancients, a canon of symmetry and proportion, and 
of having reduced architecture under all its forms, to a regular and 
complete system. I am aware that many parts of that system have 
been severely criticixed ; that his pedestals, for instance, are by many 
considered as heavy, his half pillars as little, and his decorations as 
bixuriant : yet it mast be remembered, that these real or merely no- 
minal defects are authorised by the praaice of the ancients ; and 
Aat it is not dir to blame, in a modern edifice, that which is ad- 
Mred ia the Temple of Fortune Virilis, or on the Triumphal Ardi 
of 'flrajan. Bat supposing this criticism well founded, every candid 
spectator will admit, that there are in all the edifices erected under 
the direction, or on the immediate plans of Palladia^ a simplicity and 
beauty, a symmetry and majesty, that abundantly compensate petty 
defects, and fulfil all the ends of architecture, by producing great- 
of manner and unity of design. 

I know iK>t whether my opinion, in this respect, may agree with 
that of professed artists ; but of all the grand fiabrics, which 1 have 
had an opportunity of contemplating after Su Peter's and the Pan- 
tbeon^ the two masterpieces, one of ancient, the other of modem 

• Baet s P. Oct ; Gai I Anf. aa. 
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architecture, I own I was most delighted with the abbej church of 
St. George at Venice, and that of Si. Justina at Padua. Addiaon 
represents the latter as ibe most luminous and disencumbered 
building that he had ever seen ; though, for my part, I should bo 
inclined to give the preference to ihe former, which he passes oyer 
in silence: but be ihe superiority where it may, both these superb 
edifices display the characteristic features of Palladian architecture 
to the highest advantage ; and in a manner not often witneisedt 
even in Italy, blend simplicity with ornament, extent with propor- 
tion, aud combination with unity. St. Justina was, if I be not mii- 
taken,' erected on the plan of Palladio, though after his death | 
some defects consequently occur in the execution, which ought not 
to be attributed to that illustrious architect, particularly as theao 
defects are lost in the admirable symmetry and proportion of the 
whole ; perfections owing exclusively to the genius that conceiyed 
and arranged the original model. On the whole, Palladio may bt 
considered as the Vitruvius of modern architecture ; and it hai 
been very properly recommended to persons who wish to make a 
proficiency in that art, to pass some time at Vicenza, Padua, and 
Venice, in order to study the many monuments of Palladian skffl 
that abound in these cities. 

The splendor of Vwcnza is not confined to its walls, but e^tenda 
10 the country for some distance round, where private or pablio 
Bonificence has erected several villas and magnificent edifices. Among 
the former, wo mav rank the villa of the Marchen^ called the Ao- 
taiu/a, an exquisite fabric of Palhnlio^Sy and among the latter the 
triomphal arch, and the portico which leads to the church on M^mU 
Berieo* The arch is said by some to be the work of Palladio, ill 
iauution of that of Trajan at Ancona ; and is, like it, light and airy. 
The portico is a nohio {;aliery leading from the town to the churchy 
and intended to shade and shelter the persons who Tisit the san6* 
tnary in which it terminates : and as its length is more than a mOe^ 
Ha nnaterials stone, and its form not inelegant, it strikes the spec- 
tator as a very magnificent instance of public taste. The ehardi it 
seen to most advantage at a distance : as, on a nearer approach, it 
appears overloaded with ornaments. It is of fine stone, of the 
Corinthian order, in the form of a Greek cross, with a dome in tlm 
oentre ; but wants in all its decorations, both internal and external^ 
dio proportions and the simplicity of Palladio. The view from tlio 
windows of the convent annexed to the church, is extensive and 
heamiful. 

It may be here the proper place to mention a political pheno- 
■enon, of a very extraordinary nature, which few travellers havo, 
I believe, noticed. The Cimbri and Teutones, two tribes from the 

" ne aidritact of St. Glutiaa was a Padaii^ Andrei Moiee, Ilwiiks|H| 
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Bortheni GhersonesoSy invaded Italy, as it is well known, in tbe 
year of Rome 6M), and were defeated, and almost extirpated by 
MariuSy in the neighborhood of Verona. The few who escaped 
from the vengeance of the conquerors took refuge in the neighbor- 
uig mountains, and formed a little colony, which either from its 
poverty, its insignificance, or its retired position, has escaped the 
aotiee, or perhaps excited the contempt of the varions parties, 
that have disputed the possession of Italy for nearly two thousand 
years. They occupy altogether seven parishes, and are therefore 
called the Sette commune (the seven communes) ; they retain the 
tradition of their origin, and though surrounded by Italians still 
preserve their Teutonic language. The late king of Denmark vi- 
ait^ this singular colony, discoursed with them in Danish, and 
found their idiom perfectly intelligible. Though we felt no inclina- 
tion to visit them (for a classic traveller cannot be supposed to be 
Tery partial to barbarian establishments in Italy however ancient 
their date), yet we were struck with the circumstance, and beheld 
llieir distant villages nested in the Alps, as they were pointed out 
to m from Ftceiua, with some interest. The reader will hear with 
nmre satisfaction that a Roman colony still remains on the borders 
of Transylvania, and that it retains tbe Latin language nearly un- 
iBixed, and glories in its illustrious origin. Hence, when any of 
its members enlists in the imperial service, and according to cus- 
tom is asked his country and origin, his answer is always, *' Ho- 
manus sum*' (I am a Roman).' 

I In Bieiio alia colta Eoropa, says Lansi, Tiven tuttora popolazlODi di lioguaggi 
Boa esteil ; nelle moDtagne di Vicenxa vive 11 GelUpo di Barbari clii vi si annlda- 
Tano ai tempi di Mario; nella Valaliia il LaUno di presidl die vi mlse Tr^ano ; ia 
qaaldbe parte di Elfeiia il Romans di Franzesi anticbi. Saggio di lingua Etmsea 
EpUogOt efe. Vol. i. 

'*Iii the midst of congregated Europe tliere contioue to exist popolatloos, whose 
languages eitend no farther than themselves ; in the mountains of Vicenza is slIO 
ftmnd the Celtic of the harbarlans, who established themselves there in the time of. 
Hartas; la Wallachia, the Latin of the garrisons who were placed there by Tr^Jaa; 
It aooM parts of Switierland, the Bomanee of the ancient French." 

Noo 6 Hato taor di proposlto il distendersi alquanto nel racconto della spediziooe 
de* Claihri si per distingueme i tempi ed i btti, si perch^ oltre all* essere di qoeUa 
lUDOsa gaerra il paese nostro stalo teatro, un avanzo di qoella gente rimase per 
lenipre nelle moniagDe del Veronese, del Yicentino, e del Trentino, mantenendo 
aaeofa InqneitlterrilorJ la disoendenza ed una lingua differente da tutii 1 drco- 
ataaU paasL Si i trovato Tedesco veramente esstere il llnguaggio. e simile pure la 
pionnnzta» non per6 a quella de* Tedescbl piu limltroa dell' Italia, ma a quella de' 
Sassoni e de* popoll sHuati verso II mar BalUco : 11 che fb studiosamente ricooo- 
aduto da Frederico IV. Re di Danimarca. che onord con sua dimora di died gioml 
la dttii di Verona nd 170S. Non s* tnganna dunque U nostro popolo, qoando pfT 
timnworabil uso Cimbri chiama gli abitatori di que* boachi e di quelle montagae. 
^Mafei; Verona i//aisf rolo. Lib. in. 

' '*It has not been foreign to the purpose to discuss at some length the account of 
tbe cxpediUon of (he Cimbri, as well for the sake of disUnguishing the period at 
wMdi il took plaice, and the tnmsactioiis comieciekl wllh it, as because, besides 
tlMil oar eoontry was the theatw of that ftmoos war, « Muam of fhtt nattoki has 
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The hilb, cafled the ColUi Berki, in the neighborhood of Vkemsa, 
preseot some natural grottos, of great extent, and of sarpriaiog 
▼ariety. Montieur de la Lande speaks of a little temple of the totm 
of the Pantheon, which he represents as a master piece of the kind; 
if it be such, I regret that we had not an opportunity of ifsiting ii^ 
tboogh not above twenty miles from Vkenza. Bassano, seven 
lengoes to the north, merits a yisit without doubt, if the traTeDer 
has time at his disposal. 

From YieetuM to Padua it is eighteen miles. About three miles 
firom the former is a bridge over a stream, a branch of the MediUH 
cos, now Bacchi^iione^ erected by Palladio, which will not fiul to 
attract the attention of the curious traveller. 

Late in the evening we entered Padua, 

Urbem PaUvl fedesque Teocroniiii, ■ 

aod reflected with some exultation that we stood, as it were, on the 
confines of Greek and Latin literature, in a city that derives its 
origin from a catastrophe celebrated in itself, or in its cons^ 
qveoces, by the twp greatest poets of antiquity. Few cities can 
boast of an origin so ancient and so honorable, and not many can 
pretend to have enjoyed for so long a period so much glory and 
prosperity as Padua. We learn from Tacitus* that it was ao- 
CMtomed to celebrate the antiquity of its origin and the name of its 
fMnder in annual games said to have been instituted by that hero. 
Livy informs us that a Naumachia exhibited annually on one of the 
rivers which water the town, perpetuated the memory of a stgod 
Weiory obtained by the Paduans* long before their union with Rmm, 
over a Lacedemonian fleet commanded by Gleonymus. ' They aro 
also said to have not unfrequently assisted the Romans, and eon- 
triboted in no small degree to their victories, particularly over the 
Gaols, the common enemy of both states ; while an immense popo- 

dwsji eofittoMd in the mooDUint In the oeigUiorhood of VeroM, TIena, tnd 
Tirat, fllH keefriog ap lo tbote territories tn nnmlied deeoent, and a Jangusjs 
Mfcreot from all the Mirroundlog coootriet. Tlie langvase baa beeo diaet y rered 
to he adaally Teutonic, and the proDuodatlon moreover similar, nol to that of the 
Tiolonic trihet who Iwrder apon luly. trat to that of the Saioof . and of the m- 
Hobo fHoated near the BaKIc; which was dlllfently aacertalned by Frederic lY. 
klif of Oeaaurk, who honored the dty of Verona wHh a sUy of ten days In ITOt. 
Ov people therefore are not deceived, when, from Immemorial nsafe, they caU 
the tahahManU of these woods and monnUlns. Cimhrlans.** 

With two tueh vouchers, the author thinks bunself JnsUfled In prefcrrtaf the 
ayinkNi eipressed In the teit to that of some writers of Inferior repntatkm. 

There are several wQrfcs for the InformaUon of travelers with regard to the 
cnrioflUes of this town, among olhen I recommend " llMerii<oiia Mto Archie 
ttUmnt'* t volt. wUb prints. 

t The dty af Padna. and the setUeoNatf of the Troiaas. 

• Tacli : Aanal. nh. tivt. e. tt. < Uh.v.%ailL%.t.V 
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tation fiirnished them with the means of giving effect to their 
aieasares, by sending powerful armies into the field. 

Padoa afterwards submitted to the genius of Rome, bat walhr 
mitted with dignity, and was accordingly treated not as a conquered 
bot an aAied republic She was admitted at an early period to ai 
die privileges and honors of the great Capital, and shared, it seem% 
not only the franchises but even the riches of Rome; as she GoaHl 
count at one period five hundred Roman knights among her citixanSy 
and drew by her manafactores, from the emporium of the world, 
AO small portion of the tribute of the provinces. 

After having shared the glory of Rome, Padua partook of bar 
disasters ; was, like her, assaulted and plundered by Alaric and 
Attila; like her, was half unpeopled by the flight of her dismayed 
inhabitants, and obliged to bend under ihe yoke of a succession of 
barbarian invaders. After the ei pulsion of the Goths, Rome re- 
covered her independence; not so Padua, which was subject succes- 
mely to the Lombards, to the Franks, and to the Germans. During 
this long period of disastrous vicissitude, Padua sometimes enjoyed 
tha favor and sometimes felt the fury of its wayward tyrants. At 
laagth it shook off the yoke, and with its sister states, Verona, 
ficeiiaa, Ferrara, and Mantua, experienced the advantages and 
disadvantages of republicanism, occasionally blessed with the ful 
eejoyaient of freedom, and occasionally, with all its forms, smart- 
ing under the rod of a powerful usurper. ' At length, in the 61- 
toeoth century, Padua united itself to the Venetian territory, and 
oader the influence of its own laws acknowledged the supreme 
aathority of that republic. The consideration that Venice was 
f o — i o d by citizens of Padua, who flying from the ravaging armies 
of Alaric and Attila took refuge in the solitary isles of the Adriatic, 
mighl perhaps have lightened the yoke of submission, or facBitaiai 
Cbearfaagements of union. 

As fire and sword, aided by earthquakes and pestilence, have 
been employed more than once, during so many ages of convulsion, 
, in the dfiMucUon of Padua, we are not to expect many monumeots 
of the Boman colony, within its walls, or to wonder so much al 
its dedine as at its existence. However it is still a great, and in 
many respects a beautiful city, as its circumference is near seven 
miles, its population about fifty thousand persons, and notwith- 
standing the general narrowness of its streets, many of its build- 
ings both public and private are truly magnificent. 

The abbey of 5^ Giusiina deserves panicukir attention. Its 
c&urdi was planned and built by Andrea Briosco; its library. 



* In the foarteenth century Padua owned the sway of tlie Carrara fomilr; 

Mfi> 4i Carrara was the friend of Pelrarca. This fiimily and their r.vali ia^owir 
and plaee, the Scagl^ri^ were among the many patrons end fopporleis efltaalve 
tkilfrMed iUy 6 Ait and tiK raooeeding centvlei. 
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hall or refectory, and cloister are all in the hifvhest style of archi* 
lecture.' The piazza before it, called Pralo della Valle^ is perhaptf 
ooe of thcr largest and noblest in Burope. The cathedral, thM^h 
not remarkable for its architectare, still deserves to bo rtaked 
among boildings of eminence, and contains several objocis worthy 
of noUce. The church denominated // Santo (The Holy), • tillt 
given by way of eminence to Sl Anthony of Padua, though tht 
most frequented, is not by any means the most beautiM ^ k 
is of Gothic architecture, of great magnitude, and was, before ik^a 
late French invasion, enriched with a valuable treasury. Thai 
treasury, consisting of church plate, gold and silver candlesticks 
to a vast amount, was seized and carried off by the French ; but 
the most remarkable ol)ject still remains — the tomb of the saioii 
adorned with fine marbles and most exquisite sculptura. la Ad^f 
dison's days, ointments, it seems, distilled from the body, celestial 
perfumes breathed around the shrine, and a thousand devout oa« 
tholics were seen pressing their lips against the cold marble, whSa 
votive tablets hung over and disfigured the altar. When we vi8iM4 
the SamiOf the source of ointment had long been dried, the per- 
fames were evaporated, the crowds of votaries had disappeared^ 
aad nothing remained to certify the veracity of our illnstrioos 
teller but a few petty pictures hanging on one side of the 
meat. But the excellency of the sculpture makes amends for tha 
irretchedness of the painting, and small must the taste of that aiaa 
be, who derives no satisfaction from the examination of the aiarble 
gaaiiels that line the chapel. Each pannel represents some miraoapi 
loas event of the Saint's life; and however ftrange or ehimericaU 
the subject may be, yet the skill of the arlji^ jBnds aseans to mMk% 
H iateresting. The rich materials and ornaments of the altar and 
of the shrine, the bronze candelabra and bmps, will DOi esoapo 
tfMatteotive observer. Oo the whole, though the style of arcMtao^ 
tve is bad, yet this church, from iu siie and furniture, d es e r ? ea 
attention. 

11 Sahne, or the town-baU, remarkaUe for its vast 
contains a monument in honor of Titus Livius, with an 



• DlmeDskHis of the cbarch of St. Glostlna. 

The length We feet. 

Bmdih tM 

The TranieRt MS 

Height ••• 

The central dome (there are M^-ersI) S6S 
The paTemenl U laifl out In compartaienU of whUe and red marble. Its vartoas 
alur« n Hh ibeif ilerorailiHW are of be aitltal marble. The whole li ke|»t lo a itjle 
of Deatne«!i and rei«lr. that gUcf It the appearance of a church jiut flnlfthed. The 
oaiside was never coni|ileted. . .^i^ .« 

. It U three hundred and twelve feet Id lenetb, OM handred and el^ la 
breadth, and one huadred and eight bi heighi, and to nie qac a tly the larfeit hsH la 
Europe 
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considered as beings of a more elevated nature, were ambitions to 
be enrolled in their number. Eighteen thousand students are 8aij| 
to have crowded the schools during ages; and amidst the mqhiiode 
irere seen, not Italians and Dalmatians, Greek and Latin Christians 
only; but even Turks, Persians, and Arabians are said to have tra- 
Teli0d from the distant regions of the East to improve their know* 
ledge of medicine and botany, by the lectures of the learned Pftr 
duans. Hence the catalogue oF the students of this University ii 
rich in numbers and in illustrious names. Petrarca, Galileo, aod 
Christopher Colmnbos applied here, each to his favorite art, aod 
in classics, astronomy, and navigation, collected the materials that 
were to Torm their future fame and fortune. 

But Universities, like empires, have their eras of prosperity, 
and their periods of decline; science, as commerce, often ahandoni 
its favorite seat; and those very arts of medicine and aiiatoBif 
which flourished for so many centuries in Salerno and in Padua, 
have long since migrated to the North, and seem to have fixel 
their temporary residence at Gotiingen and Edinburgh. Of eigk- 
teen thousand students six hundred only remain, a number, whid 
diinly scattered over the benches, is barely sufficient to shew tka 
deserted state of the once crowded schools of Padua. This di» 
nution of numbers is not to be attributed either to the ignorance If 
to the negligence of the professors; to the defects of the system of 
instruction, or to the want of means of improvement. The lee* 
torers are men of zeal and abilities ; the plan of studies is the ra- 
salt of long and successful experience; and libraries, collectiooi^ 
and cabinets of every kind are numerous and magnificent. Mor#* 
over, encouragement is not wanting, as the places of professors are 
both lucrative and honorable, and the directors, till the late db* 
astroas refohition, were three Venetian senators. The decreMS 
of muBibers, therefore, at Padua, and in other ancient Universiciei^ 
is to be attributed to the establishment of similar institotioiis ii 
Other countries, and to ,the general multiplication of the means of 
klowMge over the Christian world. Knowledge is now fort*- 
nately pSiced within the reach of almost every village; the mom 
abstruse science may be learned in the most remote corners ; col- 
leges and seminaries have been planted and flourish even in the 
polar circles; and youth, in almost every country, may enjoy that 
which an eloquent ancient justly considers as one of the greatest 
blessings of early life — home education.' 

The architecture of the schools or University is admired, and, I 
believe, said to be of Palladio; the observatory, the botanical gar- 

' UbI enlm ant Jncnndias morarentar qnim in patriot? aut padicf^ contine- 
rentar quam sub oculis parentom ? aot minore sumptu quam domi ? Iv. £p. lUi. 

For where could tbey dwell more pteasanily tbao io their own country ? where 
more oooflned within the booiyU of teoipivaDee tod modestj^ than oDder the eiii 
ef their pannlstwlMrewllh IW eovenie, than at IkddM 
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D particolar, the cabinet of nataral philoaophy, crnitainiiiff a 
iarly carious collection of fossili, the hall <rf midwifery, and 
id most of the dependencies of the University, are grand ia 
kind, well furnished and well supported. An agricultural leo 
18, I believe, peculiar to Padua, and consequently yery ho- 
>le to it; especially as so large a space as fifteen acres ii 
ed to the professor for experiments. It is singular that no 
lecture exists in any British University, when we consider the 
of the national character to a rural life, and the great encoo- 
nent and countenance given by the higher classes, and indeed 
e Nation at large, to every species of agricultural improveoqpnj 
sides the University, there are in Padua, fbr tile pipoj ' 
ste and of literature, several academies, some of ifhm 
ed so early as the boxvinning of the sixteenth century. At that 
the love of knowledge and of classical distinctiod tfaegii to 
been the predominant passion of the Italians, who wert ihii 
be ancient Greeks — prceier laudem nuUhu ovcri.* Others bara 
established in the last century, particularly the Acadeaif af 
cei founded by the senate of Venice. Most of tbeaa iastit** 
are supported with spirit, not only by the eler gy, but mora* 
by the gentry of Padua, who seem to lake aa honoraUa pridi 
I literary reputation of their city. 

e following beautiful lines of iYaagmau, a poet of £<•'« §aUm 
contain a fine, though concise encomium on Padua, aad aiay 
Miidered as an abridgment of its history, evea to the praaeal 
4* when war has again ravaged its vicinity, and disfl|arad ils 
as. 

Urbt, quam vetaito vectoi ab IHo 

Post (ku Tromn tristit, poit graves 

Tot patriB tilMoitot Inlqso 

Tempore, tol pelago laliores. 
DaceDte demam Pallade, (loa rapax 

Cultot per aerof Medoacat SoK. 

Dill rretQt AntCDor Mcondis 

CoDdldlt. Enganelt In orif, 
Tu nuper et Soa, ei deeut urMom, 

Quascurnqne teltui Itala couUnet : 

Mignas tot artct. tot vironun 

Ingenla. et stadia una alebaa. 
Te. septicomit Danotiil accola, 

Te ful^a potant flumlna qui Tagt 

Longeque tehiotl Brilanni 

Cultum aiilml ad caplcndoni adlbanl. 
At nuuc, acerbl beo scva Deccsftltaa 

Fall, several ut paieria vioeal 

Tbere has been sach a lecture fbr OMny years in tlM €Uverslty of Edlnbargb ; 
I tbo«e who know with wbal distiogolsbed socceti and abllHy the duties of 
Dee are disibarged. no apofogy will appear Decenary tor haTlng stopped to 
tils nlsuke."— Ed^fMfMilr JMm. 
ily eoffteoi of pralse.-^/fOfiHi. 
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Ut te Ipse YasUUm vel hosU 
t; Coospleio nilserandani iniqoo I 

Qold cqIU tot pomaria conqueTart 
Tot pnkhra flammis hausta soborblat 
Qokl glaode deturbata abent 
Mcmia?' 



; CHAPTER IV. 

Ike ftrema— Yenioe; ttiMagnlfieenoe; Power; Degeneraqr; and Fall— EeCan li 
PSBdM-4lie Environs of that City— tlie Fons Aponns—Colles Eoganel—AniMli 
—▼18a and Tomb of Petrarca; ObaenratioiiB on his character. 



• We deferred the consideration of the neighborhood of Padoi^ 
tffl our retam from Venice, whither we hastened in order to enjoy 
the few remaining days of the expiring carniyal. We according^ 
embarked on the Brenia about ten o'clock in the morning, Febroary 
the twenty-first, in a convenient barge drawn by horses, and glided 
rather slowly down the river. The country through which it Sows 
ia a dead flat, but highly cultivated, well wooded, and extremely 
populous. The banks are lined with villages, or rather little towns, 
and decorated with several handsome palaces and gardens. Among 
these, that of Giovanelle at Novenia, two miles from Padua ; that 
of Pisani at Sfra; of Trona at Dob; that of Bembo at Mtra; and 
about ten miles ferther, that of Foscari of the architecture of PaK- 

' FalrTOwol wlikboo tii*Eot>nMnthore 

aatown'd ialcBor b«lU of fore« 

Wbcra switi HedoMiis Is teea 

Barnrlog tbroogb tbe mtm&omt ctmb. 

Be aner lliam • fliUl dtr. 

Took nnoiD his oallve reolni his way: 

TtMogli mray • woo Mvcre te knew, 

Wlwa blc lov d Troy tbe tetoi overthrew. 

And BMuy • toU wot doom'd lo brkTO« 

Tost oo tbe onfry oceon'i wave, 

Bb fleps at kngtb Mlncrra led. 

And faVrtng Godk bto laboan ipod. 

Padoa I twat laie tby booat to aland 

Tbe glory of Auoola*a land. 

And 'twas tbtne env led, bonor'd pert. 

To foater geolns learninfr, ert. 

Tbe tribes ibal dweU by Danabe*8 warai, 

And tbosa wblcb goldea Tagaa laves, 

Tbe berdy Brilons, tv nmtUt^ 

Tbae. fliTor'd none of xienee, aongbl I 

Attracted by tby ■atcbiess fame. 

To drink at leemlnfs tonot, tbey came. 

But now wbel rbanfe bas CdTn eo tbnl 

Abi norelenting destiny I 

1 see tbre rarac'd and laid low, 

Tbe victim of a cmel tee. 

Wby abaU I movm tby gravei tem n m ^ 

Tby gardens wbers Pomooe bleem*d I 

Or wby tby beenleens sabwbs name, 

Dcvaie tn rain, wrapt In aame? 

Tby wrik, edera*d wllb mmj • 

Tkeylnthe 
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dio, merit particalar aUeniion. These oelebraled btnks bftfe^ 
ilhoul doubt, a rich, a lively, and sometimi'S a magnificent a(K 
earance; but their splendor and beauty have been much exag- 
Brated, or are much faded; and an Englishman accustomed to 
le Thames, and to the villas which grace its banks, will discover little 
\ excite his admiration, as he descends the canal of the BrenUu 
About five o'clock we arrived at Funna, on the shore of the 
ojiine, ■ opposite Venice. This city instantly fixed all our atten- 
00. It was faintly illuminated by the rays of the setting sun, and 
sing from the waters with its numberless domes and towers,, 
tended, if I may be allowed the expression, by several lesser- 
lands, each crowned with spires and pinnacles, it presented the* 
>pearance of a vast city floating on the bosom of the ocean. We* 
nbarked, and gliding over the Lagune, whose surface, unruffled 
f the slightest breeze, was as smooth as the most polished glass,, 
e touched at the island of S. Georgio half way, that is two miles* 
om the main land on one side, and from Venice on the other;, 
id then entering the city, passed under the HiaUo, and rowed up* 
e grand * canal, admiring, as we advanced, the various arcbite(K 
re and the vast edifices that line its sides. 
▼eoioe cannot boast of a very ancient origin, nor has it any^ 
irect connexion with Roman'story and with classical recollections;: 
tt I doubt much, whether any city in Italy, not even excepting. 
faMM itself, contains so much genuine Roman blood ; as none- 
■s, eertainly, preserved so long the spirit of the ancient Romans.. 
Foaaded by the inhabitants oF Aquileia, of Padua, and other Ro-- 
■itolonies bordering on the Adriatic, joined probably by several 
ha the interior provinces, it escaped the all> wasting sword of 
AUeand of Attila; first eluded, then defied the power of sue- 
ceedisg invaders, and never saw a t)arbarian army within its waDs 
ilibe fotal epoch of 1797. Its foundation dates from the year 
ttl; the succession of Doges or Dukes from the year 69V. Its 
iMe is derived from the Veneti, a people that inhabited all the 
Ki{iiboring coasts, and appropriated, as it has been, from a very 



'Tke Lagune are tlie shallows that iMrder the whole coait, and eitead roand 

\}^tft; their depth, between the city and the main land, U firom three to lii feet 

>|nera]. These shallows are occasioned by the vast qoantltlei of land carried 

by the many rivers that descend from the Alps and bit Into the Adriatic, all 

; its western shores. Ravenna, which lies much lower down, anciently stood 

iTeoice in the midst or waters: it Is now surrounded with land. ai Venice will 

ibly he ere long, ir it should continue subject to the Aastrlin goveroment 

! republic eipended considerable sums in cleansing the canals that Intersect and 

ind the city, in removing obstacles, and keeping up the depth of waters so 

Tor the security of the Capital. The Interest of a fbrelgn sovereign Is to 

Kopentoa'iUck. * 

*fmuil grands (so called because the widest of the canals of Venice) Is more 

three hundred feet wide, and intersects the dty nearly in the middle. The 

crosiesU, and forms one of it« most conspicaous omtmentf. 
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eurly period, to it, is a sufficient monament of the origin and of di^ 
Mmbers of its flinders. Its goTernment was at first popular ; at 
die power and riches of the State increased, the influence of the 
aoMes augmented ; at intervals the Doges acquired and abused dia 
iovereignty ; till at length, after six centuries of struggle, the ari»» 
locratic party preyailed, limited the power of the Doge, exclude! 
tke people, and confided to their own body all the authority and 
etercise of government. 

As Venice may JAsily be considered a Roman colony, so it bore 
fior many centuries a striking resemblance to the great parent As- 
ptblie. The same spirit of liberty, the same patriot passion, tha 
mne firmness, and the same wisdom that characterized and eo- 
sobled the ancient Romans, seemed to revive in the Venetians, and 
to pervade every member of the rising State. That profound r^ 
apeal for religion also, which formed so distinguished a featuire k 
the character of the former, ■ was equally conspicuous in the latlef, 
bm more permanent and effectual, because directed to a bettsr 
Obfeet, and regulated by superior information. The same suooeri 
ill a just proportion accompanied the same virtues ^ and we beliol^ 
Yehioe, from dtrt and teorweed, rise into magnificence and ftmi^ 
extend its sway over the neighboring coasts, wrest towns, islaoii^ 
aiid whole provinces from mighty potentates, carry its arms iaia 
Asia and Africa, and cope successfully with the collected foroe m 
tatt enipires. As its greatness rested on solid foundations, so wy 
il permanent; and Venice may boast of a duration seldom allowti 
10 human associations, whether kingdoms, or commonwealdMi 
thirteen complete centuries of fame, of prosperity, and of inde- 
pendence. It is not wonderful therefore that this Republic should 
have been honored with the appellation of another Rome, coosi- 
d^red as the bulwark and pride of Italy, and celebrated by oratoifl 
and pools as the second fated seat of independence and empire. 

Uni Italam regloa, %\Ut palcberrlma Roma 
^mola, qua terris, qua dominaris aqols! 

Ta tibi vel reges cives Tads; O decus! O lux 
Ausonlc, per quam libera turlMi surous; 

Per quam barlMiries nobis non imperat, et Sol 
Exorieiu nostra darius orbe micatl « 

Aei, Syn. Sannaz. lib. ill. Eleg. i» SS. 

The literary £sune of Venice was unequal, it must be confeiaedi 



I Et si oonfem volamiu nostra cum externis, ceteris rebus aut pares ani 
loftriorcs reperiemur; EeUgioiie, id est, cultu Oeorum* mulid superioret. — Jh 
ML tkor. U. a. 

" And if we wish to compare oar advantages with those of forelgnera, in oikv 
lOpeeU we shall be fbaod only equal, or even inferior : bai in ReUgion, thakK 
li the hODon paid to tlie Gods, much superior.** 



ItaUi*! cnvrMfl qMM of Itod and ml 
Bifil oflMM, tad aMBta wtlaif t 
flif tftlMi an Mafi; It ttw «• twt 
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to its military renown : perhaps because the goyermnent, as is 
osaalty the case in free countries, left talents and genius to their 
own activity and intrinsic powers ; yet the ardor of individuals who 
either did not, or could not lake a share in public administration, 
M many to seek distinction in the new career which the revival of 
letters opened to their ambition. Many eminent scholars had ti- 
sited, and some had settled in the Republic, and to their hbors we 
owe many an interesting publication on some or other branch of 
dassic erudition. But it would be difficult to say whether the exer- 
tioDi oF any individual, however splendid his talents, or even the 
kbors of any particular association or academy, however celebrated. 
Of er shed so much lustre on the place of their residence as that 
which Venice derives from the reputation of a stranger, who vo- 
bntarily selected it for his abode. I allude to Aldus MBnotios. 
This extraordinary person combined the lights of the scholar, with 
Ae industry of the mechanic : and to his labors carried on without 
literruption till the conclusion of a long life, the world owes the 
Irft or prindpes cdltlones, of twenty-eight Greek Classics. Among 
dMfO we find Pindar, i£schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Thocydides, Demosthenes, Plato, and Aristotle. Besides these, there 
are few ancient authors of any note, of whom this indehtigable * 
editor has not published editions of acknowledged accuracy,- and 
il br as the moans of the Art then in its infancy permitted, of great 
keavty. In order to appreciate the merit of Aldus, we must con- 
ailor the difficulties under which he must have labored at a time 
when there were few public libraries ; when there was no regular 
COOmanication between distant cities ; when the price of manu- 
aeripts put them out of {\)c reach of persons of ordinary incomes ; 
iad when the existence of many since discovered, was utterly un- 
fcoowa. The man who could surmount these obstacles, and publish 
iO many authors till then inedited ; who could find means and time 
10 give new and more accurate editions of so many others already 
pablished, and accompany them all with prefaces mostly of his own 
composition ; who could extend his attention still farther, and by hit 
labors secure the fame, by immortalizing the compositions, of the most 
distinguished scholars of his own age and country, ' must have been 
endowed in a very high degree, not only with industry and perseve- 
nnce, but with judgment, learning, and discrimination. One virtue 
more Aldus possessed in common with many of the great literary 
characters of that period, I mean, a sincere and manly piety ; a virtue 
VhitJi gives consistency, vigor, and permanency to every good qua- 
lly, and never fails to communicate a certain grace and dignity to 
Iha whole character. 

PTMdOB, tb« CMCMl flfl oTIlMii^n btltw. 
iy ibtr tertartc ptem wm ctet d Awtft 
Aod dftiia'd « aU Mr iMdii MgMir dif • 

ihtw If Ffftftlsnaii 
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The appearanee of Yeoice is not anworthy of its glorious desti- 
tues. Its churches, palaces, and public buildings of every deacrip- 
Cion, and sometimes even its private edifices, have in their siia, 
materials, and decorations, a certain air of magnificence truly Ro- 
man. The style of architecture is not always either pure or pleas- 
ing, but conformable to the taste that prevailed in the different ages 
irhen each edifice was erected. Hence, the attentive observer may 
discover the history of architecture in the streets of Venice, and 
may trace its gradation from the solid masses and the round arches, 
die only remains of the ancient grand style in the sixth, aeveotli, 
eighth, and ninth centuries, through the fanciful forms and gro- 
tesque embellishments of the middle ages, to its revival and re-es- 
lablishment in these latter times. 

The church of St. Mark with its accompaniments, its tower, its 
aqvare, its library, and its palace, from its celebrity alone des^fii 
die traveller's first visit. The tower has neither grace in its fbro^ 
nor beauty in its materials. Its only merit is its height, which, 
though not extraordinary in itself, yet from the flatness of the aoi^ 
rounding scenery gives the spectator a very clear and ad vantageots 
view of the city and its port and shipping, with the neighboring 
coasts, and all their windings. The famous Piazza di S. Man$t 
surrounded with arcades, is more remarkable for its being the 
well known scene of Venetian mirth, conversation, and intrigot^ 
than for its size or its symmetry. It is inferior, in both respects, 
to many squares in many great cities ; yet as one side is the work 
of Palladio, and the whole of fine stone or Istrian marble, its ap- 
pearance is grand and striking. The church of St. Hark, the gr^ 
patron of the city and of the republic, occupies one end of thii 
square, and terminates it with a sort of gloomy barbaric magnifi- 
cence, In faa, the five domes which swell from its roof, and the 
paltry decorations which cover and encumber its porticos, give it 
externally the appearance of an eastern pagoda ; while formed within 
•nthe plan of the Greek churches, and adorned with clumsy mosaics, 
it 18 dark, heavy, and sepulchral. This church is extremely ancient, 
it was begun in the year 829, and after a fire, rebuilt in the year 97^ 
It was ornamented with mosaics and marble in 1071. The form of 
this ancient fabric, evidently of eastern origin, may perhaps throw 
some light on the rise of the style called Gothic. Its architects, 11 
is related, were ordered by the Republic to spare no expense, 
and to erect an edifice superior in size and splendor to any then 
existing. They took Santa Sophia for their model, and seem to 
have imitated its form, its domes, and its bad taste. 

But if riches can compensate the absence of beauty, the church of 
Su Mark possesses a sufficient share to supply the deficiency, as it 
is ornamented with the spoils of Constantinople, and displays a 
profusion of the finest marbles, of alabaster, onyx, emerald, and 
of all the splendid jewellery of the East. The celebrated bronze 
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9 Stood on the portico facing tbe Piwua. Thau hones tn 
wed to be tbe work of Lysippos ; they onunieatbd socoes- 
' di&erent triumphil arches at Rome, vera transported, by 
Aiitine to bis new ciiy, and conreyed thence by tbe Vmetianf^ 
they took and plundered it io Uie year ISOtC ' They vers 
id on nurble pedestals over the porlSco of ft. Hirk, vhm 
Hood nearly six hundred years, a trophy of dn poirer of fhe 
Uic, till they were remored to Paris in the yMr ITST, and 
1 on stone pedesuts behind the palace of Uie Ttuleriet,* 
i they remain a tnoDument of the treachery of Frianc^ firieod- 

it is not my intention to give a ndnnte description of the orna- 
I ot riches of the charch of St. -Hark, I shall only obserTo, 
hey merit mnch attention; and that to discorer tbi-ralne of 
Haranl decorations, a Tery miaote iiispeaion is ofti^ rendered 
nry by the gloominess of the place. 
9 reader may perhaps vtsh to kooir hor and irhen' 8t Hark, 
1 hfe and evangelical mritioga seem to have no Cbnniaioh v^ 
Buetian history, acquired siidi coosideraiion in the city of Ye- 
ns to become its patron saint, and to give hii name to the 
iplendid and celebrated of iu dinrches. The foflowlpg w> 
. may possibly satisfy his curiosity. 

ibe year eight hundred and twenty-nine, two Venetian inn<- 
s of the names of fiino and Aiutieo, then at Alexandria, cod- 
I, either by bribery or by stratagem, to'pnrloih the body of 
ark at that time in the possession of the Musaabnen, and to 
ly it to Venice. On its arrival, it was transported to tlie pncad 
B, and deposited by the then Doge in hil Ovd dUpeli Si. 
.vas shortly after declared the patron and protector of the Re- 
t i and the lion which, in the mystic Tision of Esektol, is sop- 
I to represent this evangelist, was emblaioned on its stait- 
^ and elevated on its towers. Tbe church of &L Harfc wu 
ed immediately after this event, and the saint has-e>Tflr since 
led his honors. Bui the reader will learn with qorprise,' that 
ithstanding these honors, the body of the evangelist' vai in ■ 
short space of time either lost, or privatdg utd by a (rfbone 
m name of Caroxo, who had usurped thadukedeia ; and to 
on himself against [he legitimate Doge, is so^KMed to have 
tered the treasury, and to have alieiuted some tf A* aiOit 
hl« articles. Since that period, tbe enslenoe of fU ho4j d 
lark has never been publicly ascertained, thou^ -thb Vene- 
firmly maintain that ii is still in their possession. The place. 



MXalaMuenovreitored totMrrfaeai 
utwmekmuni Teidce u Mwdi, wad mn fankS&t^mU^tmU 
IwboMs. 'Th»V«ietUintiiteredC<wUiitttio|ite maiW ifc m' sBra i i im ; 
I rM(r«Mt. Mj* Glbboiw »xt»pt tfeo* of riUgioitmd»mtKiUf, mn *»- 
itigtiulamtofwar. 
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however, where the sacred deposit lies, is acknowledged to be ai 
mndivulged secret, or perhaps, in less cautious language, to be ut- 
terly unknown. 

the Piazeita, opening from St. Mark's to the sea in front, imd 
lined on one side with the ducal palace, on the other with the public 
library, with its two superb pillars of granite standing insulated in 
the centre, is a scene at once grand, airy, and from the concourn 
of people which frequents it, animated. Close to St. Mark's stands 
the ducal palace, the seat of the Venetian government, where the 
senate and the different councils of state used to assemble each ii 
their respective halls. This antique fabric is in the Gothic or 
rather Saracenic style, of vast extent, of great solidity, and of v^ 
nerable appearance. Some of its apartments are spacious and lokfi 
and some of its halls of a magnitude truly noble. They are jl 
adorned with paintings by the first masters of the Venetian school; 
and TUMon, Paolo YeroneUt and TintoreUo^ have exerted all tbor 
powers, and displayed all the charms of their art to adorn tho aa* 
nate^house, and to perpetuate the glories of the republic. Tha 
imbjects of the pictures are taken either from the Scriptures or 
from the history of Venice : so that the nobles, when assembled^ 
had always before their eyes incentives to virtue and example9 ft 
patriotism. Tablets with inscriptions were suspended over ihl 
tribunals of the magistrates, pointing ouiaither the duties atta<Airi 
to their offices in particular, or those of the nobility in geoeidi 
The style is often difhisive, but the sentiments are always jusL Tli 
following, which is inserted in a picture over the Doges seat in 
of the council chambers, may serve as specimen. 



Qui patris periciila suo periculo expellant. hi saplent^s pntandi fUDt. can (H 
earn qaem debent boDorem reipub. reddunt, et pro multis perire malaiil mja 
com multis. Etehlm, T^hementer est iniquam vitam. quAm a nature aeeepv 
lirQpter patriam consenrarerimas, nature, cum cogat, reddere, patritt; ijbib 
rai^ DOB dare. Sapleotes Igitnr cstimaodi sunt, qui nullum pro salute pallia 
periculum vltant. Hoc vinculum est bujus dignitatis qua frulmur in repnb^ Jl|c 
Awdamentum libertatls. Hie fons equitatis ; mens et animus et consilium d sat- 
ientia civiutis poslta est In legibus. I't corpora nostra sine mente, sic dvltas ib 
lege. Legum minlstri magistratus. Legum interpretesjudices. Legmn denl^. ll- 
droo omnet sehri somua* ut liberi esse possimus. < 



It wouM have been happy for the State, if the nobles had 
aniflsated by these principles previous to the Freiich invasion. 
The courts and staircases are decorated with antique ataioar; 

• Tbey are to be accounted wise, who at their own risk ward offdanger from tke^ 
country, since tbey both render to the aute the honor which is due to K. and ckdoK 
leather to perish In behalf of. than In coujunoUoD wtUi their fellow-dUzens. For h 
ll.Vely the height of iojustioe to resign to nature that life which fktMn natai« nh 
lefdyad, and which we preserved for our connUy's use. bnt to i«ftise it toair 
conntry when she demands It. They therefore mast be esteemed wise, whn stag 
DQ danger for the sake of their country's safety. This is the very bend of th| 
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Barbie and bronze shine on every side, and the whole edifice oor- 
responds in every respect with the dignity of its destination. 

The celebrated Rialto is a single but very bold arch thrown over 
the Gran-Canale ; and though strikiog From its elevation, span, and 
iolidity, yet it sinks almost into insignificance when compared with 
tlie beautiful bridge Delia Tnmia, at Florence, or with the superb, 
and far more extensive structures of JBlackfriars and Westminster, 

The arsenal occupying an entire island, and fortified not only by 
ita ramparts, but by the surrounding sc'a, is spacious, commodious, 
and even magnificent. Before the gate stand two vast pillars, one 
on each side, and two immense lions of marble, which formerly 
adorned the Pirsus of Athens. They are attended by two othera 
of a smaller size, all, as the inscription informs us, **Trimnpka& 
wmnu t Pineo dirq^a"' The staircase in the principal building is 
of white marble. The halls are large, lofty, and commodious ; one 
of the principal is decorated with a beautiful statue by Canova, re- 
presenting Fame crowning the late Admiral Emo^ the Pompey oF 
Venice, the hist of her heroes. In short, nothing is wanting to 
■ake this celebrated arsenal perhaps the first in Europe ; except- 
ing thai for which all arsenals are built, stores and shipping ; and 
l|ei0 the French in their late invasion either plundered or destroyed. 
So Cir their rapacity, however odious, had an object and a pretext; 
hnl it is difficult to conceive any motive, except an innate propen- 
sity to mischief, which could have prompted them to disfigure the 
linildings and statues, to break the marble stairs, by rolling cannon 
fanls down them, and to dismantle the Bucentaur, the famous stain 
galley of the republic. Highwaymen have been known to spare or 
to restore a seal, a ring, a trinket, to indulge the whim or the feel- 
i^fi of the owner ; and robbers and housebreakers refrain from 
dMMging furniture which they cannot carry away ; in the same 
nlnnner the French might have resp(H:ied the above-mentioned mo* 
nmnent of a gallant man, and not di»fi|;ured it by forcing a paltry 
gold pencil from the hand of a figure of Fame : they might have 
synred a gaudy state pageant, whose antique magnificence had lor 
ages delighted the eyes, and soothed the pride of the Venetian com* 
■onnlty. Yet such is the peculiar cast of this people, whose armies 
at Venice, in every town in Italy, and indeed in almost every conn* 
try they have over-run, have uniformly added insult to rapacity^ 
and ba\e wounded the feelings, while they plundered the property, 
ef tlie miserablo inhabitants. 



rklrli mt enfor In the repaliHc tkU the rouodatlon of liberty. ThU It tte 
fcaoUlD of eqolt) ; tbi* muI. ibt* hiNrit, the K'uUmiiiilA and iletcrniiiutioQi oftke 
nate centre In (he lawi. As ihi' human btid) nitliout the minil. m b a itaie 
vlthoiit lawi. The magbtraie^ aio the niinlslerN (if (hr lai»». The judges are the 
iitn of the U>a. U resulu therelure Uiat we are all atatti to the lavs, la 
that we ma) be free. 
* Tem from the PIreiu by the band of Victor) . 
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But DO public edifice does so much credit to the state, as the 
noble rampart erected on the Lido di Palestrina, to protect the dtj 
and port against the swell and the storms of the Adriatic. This 
Tast pile, formed of blocks of Istrian stone resembling marble, 
runs along the shore for the space of nineteen miles, connects inn 
rioas little islands and towns with each other, and if completed, 
would excel in uiiliiy, in s<»lidity, in extent, and periiaps in beantj, 
the Piraeus, the mole of Anti«m and of Ancona, and all other si- 
mtlar works of either Greeks or Romans. 

Of the churches in Venice, it may be obseryed in general, that, 
as some of them have been built by Palladio, and many raised oa 
models designed by hiin, they are of a better style in architecture: 
and also, that on account of the riches and the religious temper 
of the Republic, they are adorned with more magnificence thai 
those of any other town in Italy, if we except the maicliless splen- 
dors of Rome. I need not add, that the talents of the first Ve- 
netian artists have been exerted to adorn them with sculptures and 
with paintings. Of these churches that De Scdute (of Salvation), 
thatDe Redemptore (of the Redeemer), two votive temples, erected 
by the Republic on the cessation of two dreadful pestilences, and 
that of S. Georgio Maggiorey are very noble ; the latter in particolar, 
an exquisite work of Palladio, with some few defects, has ndtah- 
berless beauties. The church of ihe Dom nican friars,. -&S. Git- 
vanni e Paolo, is gothic, and remarkable for a,chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin lined with marble divide J into p^nnels, containing eadi a 
piece of gospel history ref resented in heauti'ul basso relievo. Bot 
the peculiar and characteristic omamen-s of (his church are die 
Statues erected by the Senate lo many of its Worih'es, and the su- 
p^b mausoleums of several heroes and Doges. The materials are 
always the finest marbles, and the ornaments frequently of the best 
taste. The descriptions, as pompous as the tombs themselves, carry 
US back to the heroic ages of tht' republic; and in lofty and das- 
sical language, relate the glorious achievements of the doges and 
warriors of ancient times. The appellations of Creticus, Africanas^ 
Asiaticus, grace many ot- the tombs, and seem to revive and eon- 
late the triumphs and the titles oi consular Rome. The conclusioB 
of one of these epitaphs deserves to be recorded ; it is the last ad- 
monition which the dying hero addresses to his countrymen, *'Vo$ 
juMikiam ef concordiantj quosempiiemmn hoc sU tmperium, conservaie.*" 

Next to the churches we may rank the Scuole, or the chapels and 
halls of certain confraternities, such as that of St. Roch, St. Mark, 
and that of the Mercatanti; all of noble proportions and rich fur- 
niture, and all adorned with paintings relative to their respective 
denominations, by the best masters. 

I Be yemlDdrol to preierve justice and antiiiniity, that tUs our empire may be 
eternal. 
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Bat« why enlarge on the beauty, on the magnificence, on the 
glories of Venice? or, why describe its palaces, its churches, its 
monoments? That Liberty which raised those pompous edifices in 
a swampy marsh, and opened such scenes of grandeur in the middle 
of a pool, is now no more 1 That bold independence which filled 
a few lonely islands, the abode of sea-mews and of cormorants^ 
with population and with commerce, is bowed into slavery ; and 
the republic of Venice, with all its bright series of triumphs, is 
now an empty name. The city, with its walls and towers, and 
streets, still remains; hut the spirit that animated the mass is fled. 
Jacti ingcnt lUtore truncus.' 

It is unnecessary, therefore, at present, to enlarge upon the for- 
mer government of Venice; suffice it to say, that it is now a petty 
province of the Austrian empire, and that of all its former terri- 
tories, the Seven Ionian Islands only, once considered as a very 
insignificant part of the Venetian dominions, enjoy a nominal and 
precarious independence. The unjust and cruel deed of destroying 
a republic, weak, inoflensive, and respectable from its former fame, 
belongs to Bonaparte; but the causes that led to it must be sought 
for in the bosom of the republic itself. Had the same virtues which 
fostered the infant commonwealth still flourished; had the courage 
which urged it so often to onoqual contest with the mighty power 
of the Ottomans, continued to inspire its sons; had the spirit and 
die wisdom that directed its councils during the famous league of 
Cmbray, induf^nced its decisions in 1797, it might still have stood; 
and in defiance of the treachery, and of the power of France, it 
■right have preserved, if not ill its territories, at least its honor 
and independence. 

Bot those virtues, that spirit, that wisdom, were now no more; they 
bhied out for the last time in the war of the Aforea,* and even the 
hit spark died away with the gallant Emo, Luxury had corrupted 
every mind, and unbraced every sinew. Pleasure had long been 
the only object of pursuit; the idol to which the indolent Vene* 
tians sacrificed their time, their fortune, their talents. To attend 
dM Doge on days of ceremony, and act their part in public pa* 
geantry ; or, perhaps, to point out in the senate the best mode of 
complimenting some powerful court, or of ke<*ping or patching up 
an inglorious peace with the piratical powers of Africa, was the 
only business of the nobility. To accompany their chosen ladies, 
to while-away the night at their casinoSf and to slumber away the 
day in their palaces, was their usual, their favorite employment. 
Hence Venice, for so many ages the seat of independence, of com- 
merce, of wisdom, and of enterprise, gradually sunk from her 



* An tiM biMk short it km — 

A hMiUaw carcaM,aiid • oancteM lhi»^,^Drfien. 

* A. D. 171S. 
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eminenoe, and at length became the foul abode of effeminacy, of 
wantonness, and of debauchery. Her arsenal, where so manr 
storms once fermented, and whence so many thunderbolts hi^ 
been levelled at the aspiring head of the Turk, resigning its war^ 
like furniture, became a scene of banquetting ; and instead of ce- 
aonnding to the stroke of the anvil, re-echoed to the dance and the 
concert* In short, this once proud and potent republic, like some 
of the degenerate emperors of Rome, seemed to prefer the gkK 
ries of the theatre to those of the field, and willingly rested .19 
modern claim to consideration, on the pre-eminent eihibition^.c^ 
its well-known carnival.* 

From a people so degraded, so lost to bold and manly seotn 
ments, no generous exertions, no daring enterprise is to be fs%r 
pected in the hour of danger. It is their policy to temporize, J9 
weigh chances, to flatter the great contending powers, and it mosl 
))e their fate to sink under 'the weight of tlie victorious. Such was 
the destiny of Venice. After having first insulted, and then courted 
the French republic, it at length, with all the means of defence ia 
its hands, resigned itself to hollow friendship ; and sent a thousand 
poats to transport the armies of France from the main land over 
the Lagune into the very heart of the city. The English commo- 
dore in the Adriatic, protested against such madness, and offered 
to cover the city with his own ships — in vain ! The people, who 

> Several noble balls in the arsenal had been Tor a long time appropriated to te 
enfertainment oT royal guests, and or strangers of very great disUnction. ^ 

* " In f^ttl, on certo egoii(kno sempre Citale alle repubblicbe, un reflesslbile ill* 
4tddaineoto di qnel lelopatrio che tanto distinse gli aristocratici del passali.aee^ 
una Msa clemenza nel tribanall. onde rimanevano I delltti senza U casligo dWOp 
leggi prescritto. una cerla racilita di propalare i secret! del Senate. sorpassaU cm 
Ipdolenza (lligr inqoisitori dello state, una non cnranza delle cose sacre e rellglOM^ 
■n immoderato spirito di passatempi^ una scandalosa impudenza nell% doniie; tm 
tlbertinaggio posato per cofi dire in trionfo negli uomini, erano fra gli altri dliuiJii 
che dominavano in una parte di patrizi, e di cittadini d'ogni condizione si in Ttt- 
nezia, cbe nello State. Ne fanno fede grinterni sconvolgimenti degli aniil ITijI 
e ivao, e la Loggia de Liberi Muratori scopcrta nel 1785. in cbe alcuni rispetubl|l 
•QggettI avevano ingresso : Qupste furono le cagioni estrinsc^he, cbe dlsponevaie 
redificio ad un immioente pericolo di crollare."— Such is the acl^noit ledgBiem ol 
a Yenetian au4ior. Raccolta, vol. i. p. 16. 

" In their transactions* a certain selGshness always Taial to republics, a coolncfl^ 
whose eflfects were always reflected bacli u|)on themselves, in that patriotic ni^ 
which so much distinguished the aristocracy oT past ages, a false clemency In the 
tribunals, which suffered offences to pass wiihout the punishment prescribed by tito 
itWs, a certain fiicility in divulging the secrets of the Senate, which was agato 
anrpassed by the indolence or the inquisitors of the state, a disregard of the saerel 
concerns of religion, an immoderate spirit of amusement, a scandalous impudency 
hi tbe women, a libertinism of which the men seemed to be proud— these were the 
disorders which reigned amongst a great part of the patricians, and of the dtizenf 
of every rank, both in the city and territory of Venice. This is sufficiently proved 
by tbe internal disturbances of 1762 and 1780, and by the Lodge of Free Masons 
discovered In 1785, into which several respectable suhjects had entered : These 
were the external causes which brought the flibric into Imminent danger of Qdlii^." 
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are always the last to lose a sense of national honor, expressed their 
readiness to stand forth and to defend their coantry— in vain! Hie 
nobles trembled for their Italian estates ; and in the empty hope (tf 
saving their income, they betrayed their country, and submitted Co 
plunder, to slavery, and to indelible dis(;race. Not one arm was 
raised, not one sword was drawn, and Venice fell, self-betrayed, 
and unpitied. Her enemies punished her pusillanimity, by pillaaing 
her public and her private treasures, by defocing her edifices, bj 
stripping her arsenal, by carrying away her trophies; and then they 
handed her over as a contemptible prize, to a foreign despot. A 
tremendous lesson to rich and effeminate nations to rouse them to 
exertion, and to prove, if such proof were wanting, that inde- 
pendence must be preserved, as it can only be obtained, by tbe 
sword ; that money may purchase arms, but not freedom : that 
aubmission excites contempt; and that determined heroic resistance, 
even should it fail, challenges and obtains consideration and honor. 

Nod tamen \gnvrm 
Percipient gentes quam sU non ardua Tirtas 

Senritium higlsse niana 

Ignorantque datos, ne qniiquam senrtat, enies ■.—£«««». 

Tbe population of Venice, previous to the late revolotioo, 
UDonntcd to about one hundred and fifty thousand souls ; it ts 
SBpposed to have decreased considerably since that event, and if 
die present order of things should unfortunately continue, it will 
dinniish, till, deserted like Sienna and Pisa, this citv shall become 
a SMerb solitude, whose lonely grandeur will remind the traveller, 
that Tenice was once great and independent. 

The state of society in Venice seems to be upon a more en- 
larged scale than formerly ; tbe caxinos indeed continue still to 1^ 
the places of resort, of card-parties and of suppers ; but various 
houses are open to strangers ; and balls and concerts, and club 
jiMieri are given frequently ; to all which, introduction is not dif- 
Icalt. The carnival was distinguished by plays in the day, and bf 
masked balls at night ; the illumination of the theatre on such nights 
is very beautiful. One species of theatrical amusement at this sea- 
son is singular. It is a regular farce carried on at all hours ; so 
that the idle part of the community may, if they please, pass all 
the twenty-four hours in the play-house, fall asleep, and awake, go 
oat and como in, and still find the play going on with its usual 
spirit. In such pieces, the actors seem to be obliged to have re* 

• 

* Tte dultfd nalloM ytU OM tM lo kiew. 

That valour*! arm mtif mu4 Ike ateHMtal Mtw, 

Ami atoii iba varrk tfaltv ry 

And aliaU ih impmUM lr«ta kt HtU la fc— wa. 
That i«r«rda w«ra |tv • tm lUf grMi «■< 
TtMl MB aifhl Ml at tfwwP 
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coarse to their own ingenuity for the dialogaey which, howeyer, 
seldom flags for want of materials ; such is their natural talent for 
repartee and buffoonery. 

A person accustomed to the rides, the walks, the activity of or- 
dinary towns, soon grows tired of the confinement of Venice, aad 
of the duU, indolent, see-saw motion of GondoUu. He longs ID 
expatiate in fields, and to range at large through the streets, widh 
out the encumbrance of a boat and a retinue of Gondolieri. Wa 
therefore left Venice on the sixth of March, without mudi regre^ 
and embarking at the inn door, proceeded towards Ftutno. As 
we rowed over the Lagune, we prevailed upon our Gondoiieri to 
sing, according to an ancient custom, mentioned I think by Addison, 
some stanzas of Tasso ^ but however beautiful the poetry might be^ 
we thought the tune and execution no ways superior to that of t 
common ballad-singer in the streets of London. This dassicd 
mode of singing verses alternately, a remnant of the ancient pas- 
toral ■ so long preserved in Italy, has been much on the decline m 
Venice since the French invasion, which has damped the ardor of 
the people, and almost extinguished their natural mirth and vivacity. 
From Fusina we ascended the Brenta in the same manner as we had 
descended it, and arrived late at Padua. 

The next morning, after a second visit to the most remarkabte 
edifices, such as St. Giustina, the Santo, the Cathedral, the Satomip 
we turned our thoughts to the neighboring country, and consideral 
what objects it presented to our curiosity. The warm fountains aai 
baths of Aponus, now called Abano, lie about four miles from Padua. 
They were frequented by the ancient Romans under the emperors^ 
and have been celebrated by Claudian, and by the Gothic king Theo- 
doric, in long and eliberate descriptions in verse and prose.* These 

' AUernU dicetls, unant tllcnuB Cuneoa.- Tir§it. 

Eadi in yoor turn roar taoeftil numben bring ; 
Bj tarns Ibe tanetal nrasei lore to sing.- Dry rf««. 

• The principal efTecU are described in the following venes. Claudian addiam 
himfelf to the foontain : 

Pdioet, proprinm qal ie memere colool, 

Pat qailms «Bt Apoiion Jaris tiaber« rai; 
Non IUi« terrena lues, oorrapta nee Anstri 

Flamina, nee SBTOiirtas igoe nooet. 

Quod »i forte mains membris exoberat hnmor 

Langnida ?el olmlo Tiaoera flelle f irent; 
Noo Tenaa reserant, ncc ralnere mlnera sanant, 
* focQla nee triati gramine mista bibaol : 

Amistom lympbls reparant impane Tigorem* 
facatarfne, asgro Inmriante, dolor.— £/tfy/. dpon, 

" Hj^oe bapivy are tbeswalna«a IkTor'd throng, 
T* whom thy treasures, Aponns, beiong ; 
No fidi disease tbey fear, nor Aostcr's breath, 
Kor sfrias. charged nitb pestilence and death; 
Bot if distemper fills the langnid reins. 
Or bile, malignant in th' intetdoes reigns. 
No Mood tber draw, nor trenchant knife apply, 
Kor goMeC dragged viUh naoseons med'dnes try ; 
Thy waves alone Iheir wasted strenght rartore; 
. The graletal draoght is dmnk, and pain exists m 
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writers attribute to them many strange and wonderftil eCfects; how* 
eyer, making all due allowances for poetical exaggeration, the waters 
are in many cases of great advantage. 

About seven miles southward of Padua, rises the ridge of hilli 
called the Colli Euganei, still retaining the name of one of the ear* 
Rest tribes that peopled the Paduan territory. These mountama^ 
for so they might justly be termed, if the enormous swell of the 
neighboring Alps did not in appearance diminish their elevation, were 
formerly^ it seems, inhabited by a race of soothsayers, who vied 
with the Tuscans in the art of looking into futurity. One of these 
seers, according to Lucan, beheld the battle of Pharsalia while seated 
00 his native hill, and described to his astonished auditors all the 
Tidssitudes of that bloody contest, ' on the very morning on which 
k took place. Aulus Gellius relates the same story, but attributes 
il to a priest of the name of Cornelius, a citizen of Padua, without 
mentioning, as he frequently does, the author from whom he de- 
rived the tale. But, whether it was a Paduan priest or an Euga- 
■een soothsayer, who was gifted with this extraordinary power of 
▼ision, it proves at least that claims to the faculty termed $eeand 

?* hif are not confined to modern times, or to the northern regions 
Great Britain. * 

In one of the recesses of the Colli Euganei stands the village of 
AffmaiOf distinguished by the residence of Petrarca during the latter 
years of his life, and by his death, which took place in 1374. He 
was boried in the church-yard of the same village, and a monumeni 
iras erected to his honor. This monument and his villa have been 
presenred by the people with religious care, and continue even now 
to anrtct a number of literary visitants of all eoontries, who, as 
they pass through Padua, fail not to pay their respects to the manes 
of Petrarca. 

The road to Arquaio, as far as Monte Sellce^ runs along a canal, 
over a very flat and very fertile country bearing a strong resem- 
blance to some of the finest parts of the Netherlands. Villas and 
hrge rillages lie thick around, and the scene on every side gifes 
the traveller an idea of plenty and of population. To relieve the 
fcOness of the adjacent country, mountains rise in various forms in 



F.ii(aiMO« »l uri adei mcoMniDUbai, avgor 
Colle Mfoac, kpaom terrl* abl ftamlfn' eill, 
Alqoe Antcnortl d»pcrgUur oimU llnMtl, 
Veoli MiDiDa diet, VHilur res nuilma. diill. 



(The poet*f geography U not Tery acrante.) 



Wbere Apoovt Bnl iprlafi ta sBOky itMm, 
And full Tlauvoi r«lli Mt nofc Ur UrMiii, 
Dpoo 1 hill llMl dn. it teOM te troe, 
A Inrotd anf ur Htc, Ibe iklcf !• view : 
***TU romr, tke irMt cvcot to cmbc,'* Im rrtod : 
**Oar iBplMachkb tte wlrftid war itcUkr^Umt, 
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front, and Monte Seliu (or Silicis] in particular, strikes the eye b| 
its lofty conical form. About eigbt miles from Padua^ on the banks 
of the canal, stands the ca'^ilc of the Obizzl^ an ancient and illos* 
trious family of Padua^ This edifice is much in the style of the oM 
casUes of romance. Lofty rooms, long gallerius, winding stair- 
caJseSy and dark passages, fit it admirably for the purposes of a no- 
ToUsty and render it equally proper for the abode of a great baron, 
for the receptacle of a band of robbers, for the scene of nigbtly 
■mrderSy or for the solitary walk of ghosts and of spectres. B14 
Ifae predominant taste of the country has fitted it up in a style web 
calculated to dispel these gloomy transalpine illusions, and to cure 
Ifae spectator's mind of its Gothic terrors. The apartments are 
adorned with paintings, some of which are in fresco^ on the walb, 
representing the glories and the achievements of the Obizam 
heroes in days of old, and others are on canvas, being originals or 
copies of great masters. The galleries, and one in particular of 
Tery considerable length, are filled with Roman antiquities, altars, 
tases, armour, inscriptions, pillars, etc. On the whole, the castle 
is tery curious, and ought to be made the object of a particular 
Tisit, as an accidental hour is not sufficient for an examination m 
detail of the Tarious curiosities which it contains. ' 

A litde beyond the village of Catmo, we turned off from the hi^ 
road, and alighting from the carriage on account of the swampi* 
BBSS of the country, we walked and rowed occasionally throiiijji^ 
Koes of willows, or over tracts of marshy land, for two or three 
niles, till we began to ascend the mountain. Arquato is prettily si- 
tuated on the northern side of a high hill, with a valley below it 
irinding through ihe JBuganean ridge. It is not a very large, but a 
leat village. 

Petrarca*s villa is at the extremity farthest from Padua. It ooft- 
i^ts of two floors. The first is used for farming purposes, as it 
is annexed to a farmer's house. The second story contains five 
rooms, three of which are large, and two closets ; the middle rooa 
aeems to have been used as a reception room or hall ; that on ihe 
right is a kitchen ; that on the left has two closets, one of which 
might have been a study, the other a bed-chamber. Its fire-plaoe 
is high, and its pastes fuligine nigri (beams black with soot). To the 
chief window is a balcony ^ the view thence towards the opening 
of the valley on the side, and in front towards two lofty conical 
hills, one of which is topped with a convent, is calm and pleasing. 
The only decoration of the apartments. is a deep border of gro- 
tesque painting running as a cornice under the ceiling; an old smoky 

* When we visited it, the proprietor was walking op and down the great gallery, 
and giving directions to his servants to clear and arrange some new acqaisiiiooj. 
He seemed to contemplate bis collection with great complacency ; and it must be 
owned that Uie number and arrangement of the articles which compose it give a 
IkTonble opinion both of his diligence and his judgment. 
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ire o^ <be Qre-flace in the kitchen, paid bfl^ |pM^ PMfb 
e an onsipel by Bfichael Angeb^ and a table and chair, all uppi^ 
Ij, the pictare not expected » as old as the house itself. On d^f 
I is a large bcMok, an album, containing the na^aes, and aooer 
s the s^itimentSy of various visitants. The ^losriog veqiai 
fw^ibed ia the first page; they are addressed to tfeup timvelhr* 

To che devoto al ngro albergo arrlYly 
Ove f'aggira ancor Tombra Immoitale 
n eU an dl vl depoce II corpo fnk» 
Xs Pttrti, U Dooe^ U seosi tool qui forire. 

walls are covered with names, compliments, anf !ver8e|U 
nd tlie house n a garden, with a small lodge for the gardeiier 
ihe ruins of a tower covered with ivy. A narrow walk leads 
ugh it, and continues along the side of the hill, under the shade 
live trees; a solitary laurel * still lingers beside the path, and 
!ls to mind both the poet and the lover. The bill ascends steep 
I the garden, and winding round, closes the vale and the pro« 
t. Its broken sides are well cultivated, and interspersed with 
IS and with cottages. It was already evening when we arrived. 
r having examined the house, we walked for some tiojie in the 
m; a thousand violets perfumed the air; the nightingale wap 
rionally heard, as if making its first essay; and, excepting h^ 
i^g song, *' most musical, most melancholy,** all was still and 
taround. The place and the scenery seemed so well describe^ 
•ifollowing beautiful lines, that it was impossible not'jto r^i^ 
Bid apply them, though probai>ly ioteoded bj d^e ffM fNT 
hsrregion. 

Qot BOO pilassl, DOD taatr^ o logsbu 

Ma*n lor veee an abeie, 01 fimlo. ib^Ibo^ 

Tra r erlM verde, e'l bel monte yIcIbOp 

Onde M fcendc pbetando e poggla, 

Levan dl terra al del nostro iDtelletIo : 

E 1 rmignuol che dokemente all* ooilira 

Tkiue le ootU il lameau e piagoe.* Som. x* 

Tboi. »to vrUb piMt «Mtit«^ tovVI to incp 
Tbe honor tfpNClMtf*! ihli ncrtd ptooi, 
WlMra •till lb* IwinfKl aylrii lM»vin Mtr 
or bim, nko ten hb Siiaii iNir^M bir*. 
loMribo ibf Mat. ifty eouuirT. tad laptfl 
Tb« new mmUimw ibai MiMttd Ibr bttrt. 

; ItBecefMrT to remark here, OBce for all, that tlie IlaUan llMVClflSllff ^ 
Ike Uamf ot the ancicDU. 

No iboitrti, M^ ptwa bokoalM boro. 
Nor lori) domci ibrlr piMipoM tabr ko nor ; 
Boi ta tbclr ptoor ibo »pr«^(llof hcfcb li 
TW Br, Ibo plno. «'rf»feo4o I 



Tbno wnm « Ibo blM ■tem « booo rioyo I tny, 

Ami Mao, oKMidliiff, air pooilc toy- 

Aaa tto owtoi olgluMtoto, Utoi oU alfM toat 

Trilte la ibooboio bw aw t M ffc oly ■oag- 
Tbon bia ito i«ayoBi i f mn yPM i i i rtoo 
aai MB a iHtora BtoM to tta I 
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The garden is entirely neglected, but the hoase is kept in gool 
repair; a drcnmstance which cannot but reflect much honor on Ae 
spirit of the proprietor and on the inhabitants of the village, wha 
it is considered that more than four hundred years ha^e now 
elapsed since the death of Petrarca, and that many a destrodiff 
war has raged in the country, and many a wasting army pasMi 
o^er it since that event. His body lies interred in the charcb-yird 
of the village, in a large stone sarcophagus raised on foar low 
pillars, and surmounted with a bust. As we stood and contesH 
plated the tomb by the pale light of the moon, we indulged the ca« 
price of the moment, and twining a branch of laurel into the fbni 
of a crown, placed it on the head of the bust, and hailed the 
of the Tuscan poet in the words of his admirer. 

Deh pioggia» o vento rio dod fSiccia sconio 

Ajr ossa pie ; sol porti graU odorl 

L *aura che *l del sool Tar pmo e sereno. 

Lasein le ninfe o^ lor antro ameno 

£ raccolte In corona al sasso intomo, 

Liete ti canUn lodi e spargan fiori ! ^ Aleu, iHe$oiii 



Several of the inhabitants who had gathered round us dtanif 
this singular ceremony, seemed not a little pleased with the whia, 
and cheered us with repeated vivas as we passed through the vit> 
lage, and descended the hill. Though overturned by a blunder 
of the drivers, and for some time suspended over the canal witk 
imminent danger of being precipitated into it, yet as the night wii 
bright and warm, and sJl the party in high spirits, the excanion 
was extremely pleasant. 

Few names seem to have been so fondly cherished by contempo- 
raries, or treated with so much partiality by posterity, as that of 
Petrarca. This distinction he owes not so much to his talents, or 
even to his virtues, as to the many amiable and engaging 
which accompanied them, and set them ofF to the greatest 
wantage. As an orator, an historian, and a poet, he had even ii 
his own time many rivals, perhaps in Boccaccio an equal, and ii 
Dante undoubtedly a superior. Bat in pleasing manners, in gene- 
rous feelings, in warm attachment, and in all the gracefol, aO the 
attractive accomplishments of life, he seems to have surpassel 
every public character of his time, and to have engaged universal 
and unqualified admiration. 

Gibbon asserts that the literary reputation of Petrarca most rest 

^ Lfl no radt chow're, nor boiat'rous vi lods (bat rate, 

Inmit Ibe Tokui poet's booor'd grave : 
Let tboie loll tin, that nnoolh HeaTVt aiare brow. 
Prom tbeir light wlogi ambrosial aweeta beatow ; 
Let ev>y Dfmph her verdaot grotto leate, 
Tbe mfttlc dance nlth jofooa footatapa weave 
Aro«nd thy tomb, thy praiaei there refoqpd, 
TwM bar melodlooa voice, tod antler tow'rets rooiMf. 
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entirely on his Latin \sorks, and insinuates that liis sonnets are 
trifles; that his passion was, in liis own opinion, and in that of hi» 
coDtemporarieSy criminal ; and that Laura, the mother of ten chil- 
dren, could have possessed few of the charms ascribed to her bf 
the poeL Though I have no particular inclination to enter the 
lists as champion of the lady's charms, yet I may yenture to ob« 
serve, that a matron who died at the slqo of forty or forty-two, 
may possibly have been very beautiful at the age of nineteen or 
twenty, when the poet first behold her ; that female beauty some- 
times survives forty, however fatal the age may be to it in general ; 
that it is less liable to fade when it consists more in expressioa 
than in color and freshness ; and in fine, that though Laura, if we 
may believe her lover, possessed both species of beauty, yet she 
excelled in the former. 

Le crespo chiome d* or paro lucente 

E *l laniprggiar dcll angcUco riso....* II ParieSotm. SI. 

I^ perle Id ch* [amor] fk-aDge ed tlflreiia 
Dolcl parole • I Parte Sann. 184. 

are perishable charms without doubt, and liable to very rapid 
decay. But, 

Leggladria slogolarc e pcHegrioa; 

K 'I caiitar rhc ncll aiiima si scntc : 

1/ andar celeste, e'l vafo splrlto ardente : 

hi*fi\\ occhi chf i cor raniio (imalti : 

r.dl (iir pioii d' IntfllvUi. dolct ed alli : 

K i bcl Ucere, c quel saoti costumi ! » I Parte Sofiii. ITS. 

These are charms which emanate directly from the mind, and seem 
almost to enjoy some portion of its pure and imperishable nature. 
Lamv, therefore, may still be allowed to retain her honors, anf 
continue to rank amonj the celebrated beauties of ancient times^ 
elira le belle Mia. * 
As to Petrarca*s passion, it was undoubtedly misplaced, exces- 
^ sive, and highly reprehensible; but his contemporaries do not 
seem to have consldrrod it in that light, especially as it never 
broke out in any guilty deed, or even indecorous expression. The 
author of his life, BvccndelU^ a man of unblemished morals and 
repotation, and an archbishop, declares that Pctrarca*s attachment 

■ Her mrllnvloctii, like purvflt^M that sblne, 

And ihi* bright flaklie* of bcr fiolie dlvlot. 

• The pearlf, within which Love confines and brr aks short her dulcet words. 

' Ttiti Rnrc an*! t^rginrr, m> rarely wen, 

Ihal «4ilrr. nlilih in the liioiml tool U frit. 
That air iii«pir <1 iImI hrav iiiy g.ill aiMl iiilfo. 

fbotf v}t%. w ho«« slant o the prouiini lirarl ran mHi. 
Iirr word)^, n I'err mind, and Ibnugbt, and gcolua kliliMr, 
H^ kllrmc ii^icft, Iit manocri all dhlne. 

* Fair heyoud all the fair.— Vol. II. Son. ul. 
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iras innocent in itself, and beneficial in its conseqaences, as it 
ed fbrth the powers of his genius, and contributed in a high de- 
gree to the perfection of his language, and to the honor of lui 
oountry. The poet himself condemns, and applauds his passioft 
aiherrtately; representing it sometimes as having preserved hia 
from the indulgence of low grovelling appetites, and urged him to 
die pursuit of honorable fame ; * and at other times lamenting i 
is a guilty weakness, to which he had sacrificed his time, and fM 
devoted talents destined for nobler objects. * But, notwitbsiaod- 
ihg the severity of this self-censure, he continued either to oonoipota 
itr to correct the strains that love inspired, not only for sevoif 
jearsf after t&e death of its object, but even to the near approach 
of his owft : a circumstance which, considering the religious tm 
of his mind, particularly in his latter days, proves that he attached 
no criminality to the passion itself, since he could indulge himself 
80 freely in its recollection. 

As to the sonnets of Petrarca, in the eyes of a moralist they are 
trifles^ and so are the elegies of Propertius and of Tibullus, and 
all the numerous poems both ancient and modern, that treat the 
iMne airy and unsubstantial subject; but trinkets may derive mJnr 
from their materials and workmanship, and even love songs waif 
acquire both importance and interest from their language and their 
sentiments. Genius communicali^ its own dignity to every subject 
that it chooses to handle ; it can give weight to insignificance, and 
make even an amorous ditty, the vehicle of awful truths and of 
useful lessons. This observation is more applicable perhaps to 
Petrarca than to any other poet. Equal, T had almost said superioff 
iti felicity of expression, and in harmony of language, to his Roman 

Sedecessors, he rises hr above them in delicacy of thought, anl 
dignity of sentiment. He borrows no embellishments from Ae 
fiction's of mythology, and indulges himself in no pastoral tales, no 
far-fetched allusions. The spirit of religion, which strongly niH 
flueiiced his mind in all the vicissitudes of life, not unfreqaentlj 
^ives his passiob something of the solemnity of devotion, and 
inspires the holy strains that chant 

Qaanto piu vale 
Semplterna bellezza che mortale. ' 

This p^uliar turn of thought, that pervades the poems of Pe- 
trarca, and raises them so much above all similar composition^ is 
noticed by his biographer as a distinction highly honorable to the 
Tuscan muses, le quali, ha mosiro, come aliamente e sanuunente possono 

> Parte II. Cam. vll. 
* Son. IzuTi. 

' Bow greiU J mortal beaoty is excelled by that whfidii is etenul. 
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ttmiar cf omore. ■ It is not wonderful therefore, that the poet 
Irimself shoald have rested his hopes of fame on his Italian poenurp 
and have persisted in correcting and in repolishing them with 80 
iDach assiduhf ; or that posterity should have confirmed the an- 
ttor's judgment, and continued ever since to set a high valae on 
ihese short, bat highly labored productions. While his Latin 
Meros (histories and moral dissertations) slumber andistarbed on 
tte shelf, his Rmh will sometimes amuse the leisure of the youth- 
Ibl reader, and now and then, perhaps, attract the attention of the 
jMOftsopher, who will often find in them, intermingled with the 
mvolous graces of the subject, sublime sentiments expressed In 
hnigQage the most harmonious. 



CHAPTER V. 

TM to the Ltgo di Gtrda. or Benacus— the Rh-er Hlnfim— the PromoBtory of 
tlmio—OeMiiiioo— Storm on the Lake-^Paradlfino— Baoks of the Mladoa-^ 
Msnfs PIctole— Eicursiop to tlie Po—IIouon paid to Virgil— YlrgtUano. 

Next day we took leave of Padua, returned through Yicenia to 
Yierona, and having passed the following day there, on the ensuing 
■oming (March 13) wo sot out for the Lago di Garda (the Benacui) 
ceiebraled by Virgil as one of the noblest ornaments of Italy. Its 
yrittdpal promontory, Sirmio, has been commemorated by Gt* 
is his favorite residence. We reached Peschiera, a fortreae 
southern extremity of the lake, at about half past two. The 
is about eighteen miles, the road is excellent, generallj 
ling, and always passing through corn fields striped with 
with some swells at a distance crowned with villages, and 
chorches* and seats ; while the Alps formed a vast line to the north. 
Traces of hostility, as I t)eforo observed, are indeed too visible in 
the neighborhood of Verona, where several severe skirmishes^ 
iDd ooe decisive battle, took place during the late war. The vine- 
firds and mulberry trees, of course, were torn up or cut down faf 
Ike armies as they passed along. However, I observed with sa- 
tisfaction, that the peasants were busily employed in rephmtiog 
Ibem. 

At PeMchUra, the lake terminates in the river 3/iiicio, which flows 
through the town, brodd, dt*ep, and clear as crystal, though almost 
as rapid as a mountain torrent. The traveller, when he beholds 
river, the name of which is so familiar and so pleasing to a 



■ Which he hii demoostrated to ho capahle of alogiog of k>ve In loAj and la 
holjfinini. 
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classic ear, will recal to mind the passages in which Virgil describes 
its banks and appearances. We contemplated it for some lim- 
from the bridge, and then went out of the town, and embarkim 
without the gate, glided over the sarfiace of the lake so smooth ail 
dear, that we could distinguish the bottom at the depth of Iwed^ 
or fiye-and-twenty feet. The weather, though only the thirteen 
of March, was as warm, and the sun as bright, as on a sanuMi^i 
day in England ; yet some clouds hung on the simimits of Al 
mountains, and a certain haziness dimmed their sides. The bordai 
of the lake towards the south, though rather fiat, rise sufBcieMl^ 
to display to advantage the towns. Tillages, and seats, with di 
olives, corn fields, and vineyards that adorn them; and wIm 
lighted up by a bright sunshine, they present a very exhibratiif 
prospect. The shores, as they advance northward, assiuM t 
bolder aspect, and exhibit all the varieties of Alpine sceoeiy. 
Rocky promontories, precipices, lofty hills, and towering raooi- 
tains, in all their grotesque, broken, and shapeless appearaoov, 
rise in succession one above another; while the declining wm, 
playing upon the snow that capped their summits, tinged them wilh 
various hues, and at length spread over them a thin veil of porph. 
The peninsula of Strmione, and the bolder promontory of M- 
nerbo, the' former about seven, the latter about fourteen mim 
distant, appeared to great advantage from Peschiera, and gnw 
vpoo the sight as we advanced. Sbrmione appears as an island; it 
low and so narrow is the bank that unites it to the main land. Ui 
entrance is defended, and indeed totally covered by an old caidi^ 
with its battlements and high antique tower in the centre, in thi 
form of a Gothic fortification. The promontory spreads bekai 
the town, and rises into a hill entirely covered with oliyes; tlii 
hill may be said to have two summits, as there is a gentle 
between them. On the nearest is a church and hermitage, 
dered by the French, and now uninhabited and neglected. On As 
furthest, in the midst of an olive grove, stand the walls of aaeU 
linilding, said to be a Roman bath, and near it is a vault, called the 
^pvtto ofCaiuUtts. The extremity of this promontory is covarad 
with arched ways, towers, and subterranean passages, snppoaal 
by the inhabitants to be Roman, but apparently of no very dislaM 
ttra. At all events, Catullus undoubtedly inhabited this spot, iM 
preferred it, at a certain period, to every other region. He hv 
expressed his attachment to it in some beautiful lines. 

Peninsalarum Sirmio. insalarumque 

Ocelle. quascunqoe in liqucntibus stagnis 

M arique vasto Tert oterque Neptanus : 

Qaam te libenter, qoamqae Ictus invlso. ' Colvl}. 31. 

' SIrailo sfrcel ! all Isles exoeniog I 

rteptune from bts nat'rj dwelling 
Kol ODe to woiMrnNtt fair can tec : 
Wllh wbtt delisM I Tlstt thee I 
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lie coold not have chosen a more delightAil retreat In the cen- 
tre of a magnificent lake, sarroanded with scenery of the greaten 
variety and majesty, seduded from the world, yet beholding from 
his garden the viDas of his Veronese friends, he might have enjoyed 
alternately the pleasures of retirement and of society; and daily, 
withoot the sacrifice of his connexions, which Horace ' seemed in- 
dined to make In a moment of despondency, he might have con- 
ismplated the grandeur and the agitation of the ocean, without its 
terrors and immensity. Besides, the soil is fertile and its Sttrfisee 
varied; sometimes shelving in a gentle declivity, at other times 
breaking in craggy magnificence : and thus furnishing every reqni- 
ate for delightfol walks and for luxurious baths ; while the views 
vary at every step, presenting rich coasts or barren mountains, 
sometimesconfined to the cultivated scenes of the neighboring shore, 
and at other times bewildered and lost in the windings of thelake, 
and in the recesses of the Alps. In short, more convenience and 
aM>re beauty are seldom united ; and such a peninsula is, as Catnl- 
hs enthusiastically observes, scarcely to be matched in all the wide 
range of the world of waters. 

We left Strmtone after sunset ; and, lighted by the moon, glided 
8aK>othly over the lake to Desemano^ four miles distant, where, 
about eight, we stepped from the boat into a very good inn. So 
iir the appearance of the Benacus was very different from the de- 
scription which Virgil has given of its stormy character. Before we 
ratired to rest, about midnight, from our windows, we observed it 
calm and unruffled. About three in the morning I was roused 
sleep by the door and windows bursting open at once, and 
wind roaring round the room. I started up, and looking out, 
observed by the light of the moon, the lake in the most dreadful 
ion, and the waves dashing against the walls of the inn, and 
bling the swellings of the ocean, more than the petty agitation 
af inland waters. Shortly after, the landlord entered with a lan- 
mv, closed the outward shutters, expressed some apprehensions, 
bat at the same time assured me, that their houses were boilt to 
soch sudden tempests, and that I might repose with confl- 
osier a roof, which had withstood full many a storm as ter- 
rible as that which occasioned our present alarm. Next morning, 
tta lake so tranquil and serene the evening before, presented a 
sarface covered with fonm, and swelling into mountain billows, 
that burst in breakers ever}' instant at the very door of the inn, and 
covered the whole house with spray. Virgil's description now seem- 
ed nature itself, and, taken from the very scene actually under oor 

eyes, it was impossible not to exclaim, 

Teqne 

FhicUbiif et nemita assnrsent, Beoice. marlno. • 

Gtor. U. 160. 

* Lib. I. Ep. il. 

f. • 
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After breakftist (March H, Sanday) I walked up the road to 
Bretda, and from a high hiH viewed the lake, its coasts, peniosobf 
tnd promontories. The peninsula of StmiUme forms the most 
^biking object, as mnning between Peschiera and Desensano; k di- 
Tides the first and widest part of the lake into two nearly equal 
spaces, and on accoont of the lowness and the narrowness of ths 
passage to it, appears like a beaatifol and well wooded island. The 
Aext striking future of the lake is the bold promontory of Mmerh^ 
or rather of San Pietro^ and the Isoia dei Vend ( Island of the 
Winds }. Behind this promontory and island, lies the river of Sofa, 
supposed to be one of the most picturesque parts of the lake. 
Nearly opposite to San P'utroy stands the town of Garda (fonndel 
ia the middle ages}, which now gives its name to the lake, whQe at- 
deiitly the lake gave its name to the surrounding territory called 
Ager Benacensis ' (the distria of Benacus ], whose inhabitants ai- 
sembled for public purposes at Tuscnlanum. This town still exisii^ 
under its ancient appellation, near Salo. The remaining pan ef 
the lake is concealed among the mountains, and placed beyond dw 
observation of one who stands in the neighborhood of De$autmB. 
The waters of the lake are of the finest sea-green ; its depth is u»- 
cKiual ; in the narrow parts, from ten to forty, in the wider, bom 
one hundred to three hundred feet. The Benacus is fed by several 
Alpine streams, and particularly by the Sarca, a river that still bean 
its Roman name : its only outlet is the M'mcio. Hence this stream is 
SDpplied with a perpetual flow of waters, and never rises or faDs 
more dian a few inches, while other rivers are oftentimes almott 
dried up io warm seasons, and swelled in wet months into an .ia- 
ODdation. 

On the fifteenth we left Desensano, and passing through Rigobik, 
alii^ted at the torn towards the peninsula, and visited Sinmom 
once more. We ranged, as before, over the whole promonioryy 
and examined its coasts, its productions, and its ruins more au- 
nntdy. The eastern and western sides are formed principally of 
steep craggy rocks, that sometimes rise into a wall, and tt 
times descend in regular gradations to the water. The ^ 

extremity is a grassy declivity. A vast mass of solid rockt 

form the basis of the promontory. It borders it on all sides, and 
shelving by degrees, extends to a considerable distance visibis 
though under water, and losing itself almost imperceptibly in the 
deep. The views on all sides, excepting the south, are such an ia- 
tvaixtare of level and mountainous^ of cultivated and barren oona- 

1 If any geogriphen soppoee, tnd pretend to ground their suppositions upon a»- i 
dent monuments, tliat the name oT Benacus belonged not to a town, but to the | 
lake itself oolf, and that the sarroundtng country was called Ager Benacensis, and 
the Inhabitants, Benaeenses. The lake is now known among the people of the 
country, as much by the appellation of Logo de Benaco, as that of La§o M 
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tiy, IS eaimot fail to interest even by its contrast ; white from ihb 
Borthem point yoa discover the utmost borders of the lake, thoogll 
Ibeir distance, which is about forty-five miles, and theidark shade 
of the superincumbent mountains, involve them in dimness and 
•bscuritj. 

The produce of the hill consists principally of olive trees, plaoM 
erergreen mdeed, but neither lofty nor luxuriant in foliage, asd 
eottseqnently not well calculated to answer the purposes of omt- 
ment, shade, or shelter. They are, however, productive, and the 
inhabitants are so sensible of their yalue, that they contrive to plane 
diem on the sides, and even in the clefts of the rocks, and some- 
times raise walls to prop them when in a situation too perpendl- 
colar, or of a form too spreading and extensive for the tmnL Thb 
instance of exertion, and indeed many others, which I may intro- 
duce occasionally hereafter, together with the highly cultivated ap^ 
pearance of the country, have cf.eciually removed some of omr 
prejudices, and conyinced us, notwithstanding the partial and hastj 
representations of certain travellers, that the Italians are a very 
laborioQS people, and that if they do not enjoy all the advantages 
ittacfaed by Providence to industry, the fault is to be attributed. 
to them, but to their landlords and governors. Bat tboiij^ 
» bo the principal produce of the peninsula, yet vines and com 
by no means excluded : on the contrary, vineyards occupy a 
COQSiderable part of the first hill, particularly towards the west, 
where, bordering on the town and lake , a beautifiil vineyard rises, 
eodosed with large laurels ; and corn fills the spaces between the 
oliTe rows, and covers the peninsula with verdure from shore to 
shore. A large garden occupies the first hill immediately oyer the 
town, and contains, among other plants, some beautiful cypresses, 
Civorile trees in all lulian gardens both ancient and modern. 
Ibving wandered up and down these poetical retreats, sad read 
OB the ruins of his residence; having observed again aod 
all the beautiful points of view that rose around as, we were 
by the setting sun of the necessity of retiring ; and wilb^ 
relactantly indeed, iHit with the satisfaction of having 
the Benacus under all its forms of calmness, of agitation, and of 
mniag tranquillity. We walked along its banks by the light of the 
SMMMi, to Pcichieraf six miles, and thence once more to Pmrmttimp 
e covatry seat, belonging to S'tg. Alberto Alberiini, oor banker at 
TSvooa. The house is in a lovely country, yet so situated as te a»* 
joy none of its advantages ; for though it stands on the banks of 
the Mincio, and within a mile of the lake, it commands a view ef 
neither. Its furniture is very indifferent, and the walks around, the 
principal of which oppt^site the house, consists of a double row of 
cypresses, seem to promise neither shade nor shelter. To account 
for this deficiency, it would perhaps be sufBcient to observe, that 
the Italians in general have very little taste in famishing a hoase^ 
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or in laying oat grounds to advantage ; bnt in justice to the pro- 
prieior of ParadiMinOf I must add, that the French had plundered 
^e house, and cut down the greatest part of the wood that sur- 
rounded it, so that its nakedness must in some degree be ascribed 
to the general cause of all the miseries of Italy, to the destroying 
spirit of the French army. 

Before we take a last leave of (he Bonacus and of its borders, of 
Terona and of its y icinity , I must inform the reader that the lake, with 
all its streams and surrounding hills, and indeed the whole circunqa- 
cent coimtry, has been rendered truly classical by having been made 
the scene or the sulqect of many beautiful compositions in the second 
Augustan age of Italy. Fracasumus^ Naugerius, CagtUio, hare in- 
Toked the Nymphas Benaddet; and Banbo has given the appellation 
of Beoacus to one of his most correct and most pleasing Latin 
poems. The mountains and hills on its borders have been cod- 
yerted into the Arcadia of Italy, and peopled with a race of shep- 
herds, who almost rival in song the Grecian swains once solicoMOmrt 
perttt (who alone knew how to sing), and who far surpass them in 
innocence and in piety. But of all the strains in which these scenes 
are celebrated, the most affiecting are those addressed by FracaOo- 
rms to his departed friend Flaminius, who was himself one of the 
most Um^l natives of this happy region. 

Te misenim ! ante diem, cradell ftanere, Mtroe 

Anioni 1 ctatis primo sob flore cadentem 

Yidlmos extremi postUim Bentdde ripA 

Qnam media inter saxa sonans Sarca abluit ondil. 

Te ripe flevere Atbesis, te yoce vocare 

Andltc per noctcm ombre manesqne Gatulll. 

Et palrios moloere noYi dnloedine lacos. *—Syph. lib. i. 

Next morning we sent our carriages towards Mantua, and de* 
temrined to proceed on foot in order to explore the secret beaotiei 
of the Hindus, and to trace its pastoral banks, hitherto untrodden 
by the foot of any British traveller. We took one of Sig. Albertmis 
men, an honest looking peasant, for our guide, and' descending the 
little hill on which Pwradkmo stands, advanced towards the blanks 
of the river. These banks consist of fine little broken hills covered 
with vineyards and mulberry trees, interspersed with corn fields 
and downs, with a rill occasionally timibling through a chasm. On 
the left, on the highest part of the bank, stands the village of Ss- 
fkmche, and on leaving this village you have a fine view over the 

' Tliee, haplen fHeod, In roath't Mplring morn, 

mm all life t op'ning joja oatiOMlr tern, 
WeMiw inlerr d, vibere Mondlog Sarca laf«i 
TtM Hreltfld radu, and Joins Benaco'a warct. 
nee pleanni Adlfe wapC; CatnUa*' Aade . 
Invoked diT name, and raovnlM walllnci made, 
And in Ma nattfo woodlanda aU night long 
SooUi'd ernr weil-knoirn edw Willi liUeiM«. 
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riyer, between two swells, of the fortress of Ponie, at about two 
miles distance, backed by the Alps. Before you, rises on a hill the 
old castle of Mosembano, with its two towers and long batiUmenied 
ramparts. Beyond it a fine swell Crowned with a few solitary cy- 
presses, attracts the attention, merely by its apparent loneliness. 
Mosembano stands high on the right bank, and as yon approach, 
increases to your yiew, presenting a handsome church, and a fine 
old castle. Opposite Mosembano on the left, a fertile plain extends 
for the space of a mile, to a range of well wooded hills, adorned 
with a tower on the middle eminence called Monie VeUo, and termi- 
oating in the very picturesque hill and castle of Valeggio. 

A little beyond Mosembano, the scenery improves considerably; 
broken hills, increasing in magnitude, approach the river : trees, 
more frequent and more majestic, adorn their sides ; the Hindo, 
spreading as it winds along, assumes the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent river, while the castle of Valeggio on the hill, and the fortified 
bridge of Borgheiio in the valley, form a very singular and striking 
termination. The side of a high hill, on the left, is crowned with 
the house and garden of the Marquis Maffei, a name well known 
ID literature. Borgheito is situated in a very beantifel valley : a 
high road runs across and is flanked with a wall on each side, 
strengthened with towers, and defended by three castles, one si 
each end, and one in the middle, forming a bridge over the river. 
On the top of a steep hill, rising immediately from the bridge or 
iortified road, stands the romantic castle of Valeggio. In its centre 
rises a lofty tower, which the Austrians were employed in repairing 
and raising, till the moment of their final retreat. The whole is now 
ne^acted, and will undoubtedly, if the present system remains in 
force much longer, become a heap of ruins. 

A little beyond the castle of Valeggio from its highest rampart, 
we enjoyed one of the most delicious views imaginable. To the 
somh extended a plain almost interminable watered by the Ifiiicap, 
covered with corn-fields, divided by mulberry trees and vines, in- 
isrsected by various roads, and dotted with villas, villages, and 
towns. Among the latter, Mantua, at the distance of about fifteen 
■lies, made the most conspicuous figure. To the east, rose the 
hiHs of Ficensa, and the more distant mountains of Arqua^ amongst 
which the peaked forms of Monie Selice^ and Monte Ferro, were, 
ihongh so remote, very remarkable. Westward, and immediate 
ly under the eye, lay the delightful valley of BorgheUo, with its 
little town, its castle, its fortified bridge, and all its towers and 
battlements. An amphitheatre of hills partly encloses the valley 
with a rampart of woods and villages, and through its middle rolls 
the sea-green Mincio, tumbling in foam over two or three slight 
rocky layers. To the north, the churches and castles of Mosembamo 
and Ponte crown their respective hills, while the Alps, formings 
vast semicircular sweep from east to west, close the prospea with a 
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))roken lineof bhie rocks, snowy nasses, and dond-capt pinnadaii 
We here caogbt, for the first time, an indistinct view or the Ym 
distant Apennines, running from west to south, and observed wk^ 
forprise, that they were still, like the neighboring Alps, covered 
with snow. We descended from the rampart, and following the hil 
to its soothem extremity, saw the Mlncio rushing from ihe deib 
between two eminences (one of which on the right is called the Fobs 
flatUuana) and then sweeping along a wood, till it loses itself it 
the distant level. As the day advanced, and the river did not 
promise any pietoresque scenery daring its progress over the tai 
country, we moimted our carriages in the town of Borghcito, lal 
drove over a most fertile, well wooded, highly cultivated, and wed 
peopled plain. About six o'clock on the 17ih of March, we entered 

llanttia nrattnun domas, atque ad tldera canta 
Evecta Aonlo, et Smyrnsis emnla plectris. >— 5f7. vUl. 

The day after our arrival we crossed the lower lake, and vkilid 
Ae village of Pktiole, anciently supposed by some to be And«i 
where Yirgfl is said to have been born. It is about three aihs 
distant firom Hantaa, on the banks ** uanUs imgens ubiflexikm emi 
JKneiMt," • and consisu of several neat cottages, good fiarm bcraaaa^ 
atttd a handsoflse church. About half a mite aoathward on the rnai^ 
iod near the river, stands a large farm, with two exteneive 
denf , and offices well walled in, formerly b^onging to the 
govemnent, which granted it to a Manluan citizen, Coaiii 6ik0^ 
to defray the interest of the money which he had advaaeed 1st 
|MibUc purposes. This fiirm is called Virgiliana, and is said to teft 
belonged to the poet himself. The country around it and Kmli^ 
M wirenelv fiat, but fiertile, well wooded, and highly cultivated. 

On the IMi (Friday) we took a boat and descended the Miad^ 
to the place whnre it falls into the Po, about twelve arfies betov 
Mantua. The country through which it flows is so low, that the 
fmr is generally mnbanked like a canal, and cannot be sup po sed IS 
«MMt any picturesque views; especially as the fields around wevl 
aiBl, in consequence of the late inundation, in many places coversl 
Mih water. However, many trees, great fertility, and high onk^ 
wniion, give it all the beauty it is capable of receiving ; while severdl 
neat cottages adorn the banks, and as the weather was nrtrnmolj 
lie, appeared, when we passed, to much advantage. 

At the beaatiM village of Govemoto, the Jtfiitrto makes a auddto 
bend, and shortly after loses itself in the Po. The breadth ot thk 
rfvtr, and the vast mass of waters which it rolls along, ^f« 



Scnta rlTsllM by ibe fain*d BooMrie lyre, 
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it a Terj magnificent appearance, and entide it to the pompoiia 
appelbtioD of Fluviorum Rex (the Ring of Riyers ) ; if, as Addisoi 
justly observes, iu pre-eminence be confined to the rivers of Italr. 
Though inferior to the Rhino or Danube in the extent of country it 
waters, it certainly surpasses the former, and equals the latter^ at 
least at Vienna, in its immense surface. Its waters, very dMbreot 
from the sea-green colour of the Mincio, were thick and yellow 
with mud ; its banks are low, and the country around flat; hence iti 
frequent and extensive inundations. Its borders are lined with 
trees and villages, and pleasing, though by no means picturesque. 
As the Po is a truly clauic river, we walked for soflie time oa ils 
banks with great satisfaction, and recalled to mind various pass ages 
IB Virgil, Ovid, Vida, etc., in which its name occurs. We thffi 
returned to dnemob^ and as we passed through, visited and ad^ 
mired its beautiful church, which, unfortunately, owing to the 
poverty of the inhabitants, occasioned by the French iovasioo, baa 
never been fitted up and furnished for divine service. We were 
then drawn up the river by our boatmen, and arrived at Mantua 
about five ' 

The reader will naturally suppose, that while we ranged along 
the banks of the Mincio, or glided down its stream, we frequently 
fiourred to Virgil, and enjoyed his descriptions on the borders of hi 
famrite river, and amid the scenery of his native fields. We perused 
hk Bciognes and Georgics during our tour, and afier having ex»- 
■iiied and applied them to the face of the country, as it now appeara, 
kn? e been led to the following conclusions. 

Virgil composed his Eclogues, in order to enrich his langoaop 
a species of poetry till then unknown in Latin, and that be might 
the better, he took Theocritus, the Prince of Pastoral Poeip, 
Ibr bis model. With little regard to originality, be pretended lo 
than the honor of being the first Roman who imitacad the 
bard^ 

Prima SffraeaHo dlgnau «! Mere vana ^ 
Nostra, nee erubuil lylvas habiUre. Thalia.* ^BcLlL 

and made no difficulty of borrowing the sentiments, images, and 
amn descriptions of his master. We are not therefore, generally 
spanking, to look into VirgiFs Pastorals for delineations of Uanlnan 
scenery, nor expect to find in them many unmix t and peculiar allu- 
sions to the Mincius and its borders. His objea was to copy the 
original, not to give a new picture of his own composition. I have 
said generalhj, because in two pastorals, the first and the ninth, tbe 

' I Uiooght it necesfary to enter iMo very minute deUilf lo describing the banks 
of tbe Minclo, as they are very little known, notwttbiundlng tbe poeUctl tome of 
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poet treats professedly of that river, of Mantua» and of the nei^ 
boring country; and* in the seventh, though the names are Greek, 
the two contendmg shepherds Arcadians, and the scene, we aunt 
suppose, Gredan also, yet, by an inaccuracy, not unusual in pastoral 
oompttpitions, he introduces the Mincius, with its characteristie 
reed^'and its verdant banks. 

Hie Tirides tenera prctexit anrndine ripas 
Bfinditt. ■ 

lo the two former the poet certainly means to describe some of 
the fiaatures of his own little possession, and by these features 
it is evident, that it lay at the foot, or in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the hills, not for from VaUggio^ near which town they 
begin to subside, and gradually lose themselves in the immeoss 
l^ain of Mantua — 

Qua te subda€<ire colles 
iDdpiant, moUique jagum demittere clivo. * 

EcL U. 7—16. 

On no other part of the banks of the Mincius, are to be diaooYorei 
either the "bare rocks," that disfigured the farm of Tityras,nr 
the ** towering crag'* that shaded the pruner, as he song, or tka 
*' vine-dad grotto," where the shepherd reclined, orthe'^boilf 
diff," whence "the browsing goats seemed as if suspended,"* or 
''the lofty mountains," which, in the evening, cast their "pro- 
tracted shadows " over the plain. The " spreading beedi," indieed, 
and "aerial elm," still delight in the soil, and adorn the banks of 
the Mincius, in all its windings. From these observations we may 
Teotnre to infer, in opposition to great authority, the improprieiy 
of fixing Virgil's form at Pieiole^ ^ or Yirgiliana, in the imini#^ 
Ticinity of Mantua, while the poet represents it as at the distance of 
at least some miles, or a walk, deemed long even for active youm 
shepherds : 

CantaDtes, licet asqae, mtnia via UbM, eamus> — ii. 

Of the tomb of Bianor we at present know nothing ; but as se- 
pulchral monuments unless formed of valuable materials, or stand- 

* Her* wanton mocliuwIiMltaloogtlM meads, 

Aad^ahadei his happy bauki with heodlng reedc-Drydca. 

a PrMBl^ sloplog moanUlo to the vale.^— iMtf. 

' E qnair ombra geotll per col si noma 

Pleioia pla che vUla Mantovatia. -Auryalorfo, xtiii. 

Thai dear spirit. 

Who rakelh Andes abofe Manlna's na«e.-Cary. 

From these verses we may infer that It was not only the opinion of Haute, htt 
the tradition of his times, that PieioU occupied the site of Andes. 
^Letosilngaswego, and the walk will appear less tedioos. 
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ing io the immediate neighborhood of dties, have generally been 
respected, or at least neglected, I have no doabt bat diat some ves- 
tiges of it might be discovered by a diligent investigator, on or 
near some of the roads leading from the hills to Mantua. 

The observation which I have just made, that Virgil's Pastorals 
ought, in general, to be considered, not as pictures of real scenery, 
or as conveying his own feelings and sentiments, but as mere lutu$ 
poefki (poetic foncies) composed in imitation of Theocritus, leads 
me to another, which, though unconnected with the Mindo, wiD, 
I hope, recommend itself by its object, which is to rescue the ma- 
flMry of the first and purest of poets, from a very odious and ill- 
founded suspidon. Every critical reader knows, that the subject 
of the second Pastoral, though it has exposed Virgil to the charge 
alluded to, is taken from Theocritus, and that many images, semi- 
menis, and even expressions are copied literally, and almost ver- 
batim from the Sicilian poet. This circumstance alone is suffident 
to dear the writer from the suspicion of any personal application; 
especially when we recollect the contempt with which he elsewhere 
speaks of a character to whom he attributes such a propensity, and 
whom he seems to have introduced for the express purpose of 
branding him with infamy.* The truth is, that he who judges of 
the morality of the Latin poets from a few detached passages in 
ihair* works, must forma very unfair estimate of their character; 
aad impute to them criminal habits, from which they were most 
probably exempt. Pliny the younger, to excuse himself for having 
ooaposed some sportive verses, pleads the example of Cicero,* 
dies a passage from Catullus, * importing, tlHilM>wever blame- 
Ike manners of the poet should be, his verses may be pla^ 
M, and even .lascivious. Ovid adopts the same idea, and holdi.il 
foilhas a justification of his own wanton compositions.^ 
no modern Italians have imiuted the andents in this respecc» 
some of the most classical writers of the sixteenth century, 

" Ttt qooqoe. L. x. 3S5. 
» PHb. UIi. v. Ep. 3. 

» Sdrnus altoqul hojus opuicall llltm ene veriwlmsni leeem qoim Catillv 
ipreiflt. 

Ntm cMCam mm tect plam poilam 

IpMB, wtr^kwim nihil ntuwt cM : 

Qui tunc 4«ilq«e iMbent mImd c( Icportm. 

SI mot owllkall tC pmhb pudlcL^Niu, Ub, Iv. B^ 14. 

We know, moreover, that the reguUtloQ irhkh Catullui hu laid down^ U ths 
one for ihb little producUoo. 

Ui bat tiM poet*! lilt ke put. 
No otad bU muM b6 loo tfaoiart : 
Tbo prtin or wit be boti malotaliM, 
^'b«o Uttm aod wtatoa are bU MraUu. 

erode nibl morae dUtaol ■ camliM ooetrt. 
Vita fcrcmnda eat, Muaa Jocoaa hilt. 

■t Mnaa aod mj maBacra ara wMatr at aCrllt: 
TbMfb fportlvc By wna, sal cteili U IDT lUb. 
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thoagh ttsiiMat for the Qoblemished ionocence of their liyeSy havi^ 
io moments of poetical playfuloess, employed expressions, whidi, 
if literally anderstood, may be censured as licentious. I admit thM 
the reasoning of Pliny is by no means satisfactory, and that the ndft 
kid down by Catullus is both absurd and immoral, and I bM 
fetdily pass condemnation on every loose and indecent expressioip 
m whatsoever ooroposition it may be found. But as the andeotf 
iaem to have adopted this rule, and acted upon it, I contend thatit 
anthoriaes us to acquit Yirgil of the odious charge brought againtt 
him by some systematical grammarians, and ignorant commenlatoni 
atpecially as it is supported by mere traditional tales and coojectonl 
anecdotes.* 

Above and below Uantua, the Mindo spreads into two lakii^ 
called the Logo di Sopra (Upper Lake) , and the Lago di Infra (Low 
Lake) ; the space between, the breadth of which entitles it to a sh 
milar appellation, is called the Lago Mezzo. Virgil alludes to tUf 
Taat expanse, when in the third Georgic he promises to erect a 
leoipie to Aogostns. 

£i vlridi In campotempkim de marmore ponam 
Propter aqaam, tardis ingeiis obi flexibas errat 
Mindos* —9 Geor.tOH, 

The banks of the Mmno, above Mantua, are rather higher Ala 
below the town, and a little more picturesque, particularly on Ai 
r^ht side of the river, near the Cremona road ; several large hrm 
rise on its borders, and its reeds wave over them as asoal, ii fe- 
tests. 

Mantua is a large city, with spacious streets, and some fine e#- 
flces. Its cathedral, built nearly upon the same plan as Sonfa MMi 
Maggiore in Rome, is a very regular and beautiful edifice. The nts 
ennsists of two rows of Corinthian pillars, supporting, not arekeii 
bat an architrave and cornice, with a range of windows aboTe, ail 
niches in the intervals between them. Another row of pillars of the 
same order, on both sides, forms a double aisle. The choir coa- 
aists of a semicircular recess behind the altar. Between the choir 
and the nave rises a very noble dome, decorated with pilasters aai 
fine paintings. The transept on the left terminates in the chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament, an hexagon, with a recess for the altar^ sm^ 
mounted with a dome, adorned with paintings and arabesques ii 
the best style, presenting, on the whole, an exquisite specimen of 
Mantuan taste. 

The day after our arrival happened to be the festival of St. An- 
$elmo, patron of Mantua. At evening service, about six o'clock, 

' See Pope's Letter to SwtA on Gaj's death; letter Ixr. 

* OfPtfUam— alMgliwUHriUe, 

Wh»i ttiritv lOadM titfoagh tlM fall«r i>nvf.-aff4<». 
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hetal vai 'illiHiiiiatad iq the fiaen aunoir jwmhiMt^ 
I rowy of lastTM lighted op the nave : the aiflep nd afca^ff 
Mttiy dusters of torches, as there were ardies and piDara ; 
i ibovsaiul chandeliers suspended from the dofl^e^ abed |^ 
if H(ht 00 the choir and the altar. The omsie avght hai^ 
sealed heavenly, had it not been rather too thettpcgit, and, 
Ilaliaii chorch music, performed with yiolios : however, tbo 
MHnetnnes interposed with all its solemnity, and soma bvsta 
wa were truly celestial. The venerable old bishop presided 
MMtiSc mi^esty ; the crowded congregation ware MOent. or r 
md piooit and the scene, though perhaps too rariijf anil 
ka for English taste, was splendid, and even awftit tbr) 
of the Sahn was as large as life, and formerl|r of amaivo 
but the Freoch conceiving that one of wood wtf foQciaiil 
the pufposea of exhibiiionp converted the aOt er to oUmr 

aaitt andt I believe, the only remaming cfauroh worth prti- 
sention, is that of St Andrew. It is a Latin cross, withoal 
rith a dome in the section. It contains some floe pictoraSi 
painted all over in a very beautiful manner. Sevei^ other 
m, and many public buildings, such as the Cortgp witb ili 
bo PokiM della Giusiiiia (Pal^ of Justice) ; that pf GeMSfa ; 
the suburbs, called the Palazzo dei J, on aoooui^ of iia htm^ 
I apartments ; together with several private pansionp^ aMrit 
ML In fact, GiuUo Romano, an architect an^ pao^taroifttio 
doeoce, and a disciple of Raphael, devoted his time and su- 
talents to the embellishment of Mantua, and adorned it with 
augnificent pile, and many a noble painting. The house of 
ebrated artist is shown to strangers, and as it was erected by 
-, It ceruinly d esenes to be visited. The taste of Ctuiio in 
store, seems to have been manly and bold ; he waa fond of 
h and majesty ; but sometimes inclined to encumber his edi- 
ith too much mass, and with too many ornaments. 
toa can boast an antiquity superior even to that of ftope, 
represented by her native poet, not withoot some hi8t({Niiq|| 
If existing so early as the time of Eneas. 

meetlam patrilsasnieadetOamishoris 
Fttidkc Mantai et Tmcl OHuf tnuiis : 
Q«t rniirot. mttrttqne iMK tUil, Mantes, 
Minim difsi nfz> • 



ma shared the prosperity of Rome, underwmM bar 



mH, wto M felt MUvt tniB 
or Mf^ ivvrton itoMk Oh iHl'ry 
?»•«■ iIIImM, ftr littaCM ilrf« 

iCll7.-Sry«ik 
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terSy feh an the vicisshades of tho middle ages, and emerged 
thenoe, like the other great Italian cities, into liberty and inde- 
pendence. At lengthy it became subject to one of its own power- 
ful fiunilieSy and acknowledged the Gonsagas as Dukes and Sove- 
reigns. This fbrm of government remained for near two hundred 
years, when the last Duke, taking up arms against the Austrian inte- 
rest, was driven from his estates^ and died an exile at Padaa, 
mlTOS. 

Mantua, while free, and even under the dominion of her own 
dukes, enjoyed no small share of riches and of prosperity. Her wall 
were supposed to contain about fifty thousand inhabitants. She was 
often engaged in wars with the neighboring states, and had her hH 
proportion of victory and of honor. The arts and sciences flounced 
in her territories, and numberless palaces adorned her streets, her 
squares, and her suburbs. But this golden age closed at the Anstriai 
invasion. The city was plundered, several of its antiquities carried 
off or defoced, and its' independence finally sacrificed to AustriM 
ambition. In the late war, it had the misfortune of undergoipt 
t^Rrioe the horrors of a siege, and is now annexed to the ItaSia 
republic, to share its nominal independence and real slavery. II 
must in justice be owned, that the arts and sciences had not beea 
neglected by the Austrian government. An Imperial academy 
erected, a noble palace devoted to its meetings, and a fine 
Mage of antiquities collected in its galleries. The inscription oier 
its entrance is as follows : 



IN6BEDKEB. HOSPES. ET. imABE. 

QUJt. GKABCOBCM. BT. BOMANOBCM. 

ANTIQCI. AEVl. MOXUMENTA. 

cm. PRI?IC1PIS. TCM. CIVIVM. MUHEIB. 

IN. HOC. MUSEO. COIVLECTA. 

SPECTANDA. TIBI. EXHIBBT. 

meiUI. PATUA. < 



The most interesting object in this ccfllection was the 
known bust of Virgil, which, as may be easily supposed, the Man- 
tuans always pointed out to strangers, with peculiar complaoencf. 
It seems, that at the end of the fourteenth century, a statoe of 
Virgil stood on an elevated pedestal, in the Piazza del Erbe (Herb- 
market), when Carlo Malatesia, one of the brutal chieftains of die 
times, ignorant of every art but that of war, and knowing, proba- 
bly, nothing of Virgil but bis name, in one of his triumphal pro- 
cessions, ordered ,it to be thrown down, and cast into the hkfr 
The reason for this aa of sacrilegious violence, is characteristie 

' Enter, stranger, and admire the monuments of Greek and Roman antiqiRl 
which the country of Virgii eilii)»its to thee, collected in this Museum by tlie OM* 
niflcence both of the Prince and of the citisens. 
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if the liero and of the times. ** The honor of a ftatae be- 
** uH he, ** to SaiQti only, and ought not to be profiuied bj 
ooounanicated to scribblers and boffoons.^ The bust bk 
HI is supposed to be the head of this yery statoe, and, as 
it was crowned with ivy by the Dnke Yesppsian, and erected 
principal hall of his palaoo, aboat the year 1560. Ilie ify, 
wu real, and only covered with a fine Tarnish to preserre 
longer, on being touched » many years after, MI mto dost; 
s host survived the plunder of the ducal pidaoe on the en- 
of the Austrians, and was placed in the academical gallery, 
it remained till the year 1797. The French no sooner be- 
masters of Mantoa, than they began to pillage its gdkry, aad 
inr its most valuable articles. Among them was the bost of 
, which they carried ofF, notwithstanding the intreaties of the 
lans, while with cruel mockery they celebrated civic fssMs in 
of the poet, and erected planer busts in the plaoe of his 
I statoes. Such is the taste of this nation, such the hooon 
\ to the ancients ! ■ 

drcumsiances which I have just related prove, at least, that 
mtuans have never been indiffierent to the memory of their 
ited countryman, as some travellers have pretended ; and 
ley have not been wanting in the erection of tieooming mo- 
us to his honor, as often, and in as magnificent a manner, as 
dssitudes of the times ^ould allow. Even during all the 
nd tempest of the late war, while contending armies hovered 
their walls, and the roar of artillery resounded in their ears, 
ad planned a public garden at Pieiole, and laid oat a consid»» 
piece of ground in walks and groves, in the centre of whidi 
lie was to rise, and a statue to be erected, in honor of the 
lal poet. Thus they would have accomplished the grand 
so finely unfolded in the third Georgic, adorned the classic 
with a fabric l)ecoming its fame, and bestowed, with more 
iety, on the acknowledged virtues of their countryman, the 
s which he intended, with a flattery pardonable because the 
of gratitude, for the very equivocal merit of Aognstoa. But 
cond siege of Mantua put an end to this project ; the gatea 
thrown down, the enclosures torn up, the plantations do- 
nI, andjhe whole scene of rural beauty and poetical iUusioa 
tained with blood, and abandoned to devastation. 

) were present at one of these eiUbiUoiis. lo the mldcfle of the gnat tqure 
ected ao ill-proportioned plltair, absat ten kfi high. On U was placed a 
host of VIrgU. Four le«Mr pUlan rapportiag fbar other platter huiti^ 
h| s'l'l^ods, rormed a sort of sqoare enclosare. Ylrgtrs bust was crowoei 
isrei. and from it hung garlands. eiteDdIng to the other four. These garlands 
NWS, Instead of hanging loose, and waving gracefbllj in the air, were drawn 
umI were consequently as rootlonlass as ropes. Aroaiid this ridi cu lous 
the French troops drew ap. and paraded. The InhabllanU 
10 heep aloof. 
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On the tweoty-third of March, we took leave of MantUy ex- 
tremely well pleased with the geDeral appearance of the town, aai 
convinced that it is far more floorisbing at present flian it aeeott 
to have been in ancient days. In extent it is considerable, sot in- 
significant in popalation, and in magnificence eqoal to moat cdiei; 
drcumstanceSy which place it for above the epithet otparva tpfliid 
to it by Martial. 

Tantmn magna sno debet Yerona CataQo 
QgiDtiiiii parva nio Hantua Y ligiHo. ■ 

The road lo GreaM>nay for some miles, borders on tlM IfiMi^ 
and rms dose to iu reedy banks, as long as it forms the Lnye dl 
SoprtLy that is, till it tarns northward, as it comes down froai Ai 
hilli of Bmrgkeii». As the road is formed on the ancient Via 9mfb^ 
hamia, it is strait and even, runs through several large viHagM^et 
rather liitie towns, and traverses a tract of country luimiuijUi If 
varions streams and Inxuriantly fertile. 



• rroniof tar Tlriiri taMr*4 

TtMHigh liUU M JDUu be. 
As madi of yrecf T«oim*i ftiM, 
CataUiu. iprlafi frMH ttai i 

Tfcfe WsiM ItaW, addwiied to MafUoa^tofheday tTttsgloitt 
t^U^j&mk In its preseot Inuniliailoa aad distraif: 



rail Htttlaa, d flittaoi < 
Qoan Mars PalUdi csrUt asqoe et osqiM 
Ctoram reddere gentibas, problsqoe 
Oraare IngcolU viroruoL, ct aroiUI 
Te fhiffum facilb, poi«n$qiie reruin 
TalliM, la ceMbram Ikdt «iraal« 
ttai rlpa, calamlaqae flexuoaos 
Lent flomtoe Mlnclos sasorrat. 
El f •! le lactts IntraL adYcnisqiM 
Dilec moTibus lovebii carinas. 
OaM f^Mia nilta. qoM <lc«raai 
Templa, quid meiBoraai vlas. et orliis 
Moles nobtbos ardais proplnqou f 
Pu serwa looo, qulesque nnJIls 
Turbata as>iliis, frequenMiue renim 
•uMpsi eopla, el artlam baaanun. 
Felix Manlaa, criitksqoe IcUx, 
Tiotk Mantua dotlbos besu.-tf . iJif. r<Mi<«. Or. lA. I. 

riow'r of dtlM r Mantua fair ! 

Pallas. Mant, a riwal pah*. 

Strive fondly to exalt iby name 

And la tte world tby praise prodalai« 

Alike fur arts and arou rmown'd. 

For Taloor famd, with f» Isdom crowned. 

Fam d U iby soil for golden grain. 

For wealth and pow'r iby ricb dooMla : 

A*d fam d Is MlncldS. tbai proceeds 

Soft whUp'riog ibroDgb bis banks of reads. 

Or Winding tbrongb ib enamrll d groond : 

And Ibm'd the lake tbat glrd» ibea roand, 

jAd. borne In many a hark, supplies 

aicb siores of foreign mercbandtae. 

Need 1 tbe gorgeous fsbrlcs lell, 

la wbkti tby bigb-bara oables dwriir 

Tbf aptdoos roads? tby Csnes that rlM 

yilik town tbat aeeoi to touch the slUi, 

Peace is thy guest; no dtU war, 

nor )an, oor broUi, thy MoaiDgi ] 



iteOOMRlLY. 



CHAPTER YI. 



-RlTer Addi»-Placentlt— tke TrcMa— Paima-aegiD-lidJBB i Mi 
tKkwrj, ad ceMbnted UbnrUm, Xonfori, TtartbotcU, dc. 

miOKA deriret some degree of importaDoa from U19 well- 
rn verse of TirgO, 

■•Blot ▼• Btaere nlmfniD tldiit GrettoiUB. '— Feiof: li. St. 

fhMn Ae aecorate observation of Tacitus. Bune exkum Cre- 

r ihiMk fre/b exiermt tiUaeca, dnfitai ni/UbB.' 

d, these feir words contain the whole history of this ckr, 
k, being f6onded by one of the Gehie tribes Aai occupied the 
lem parts of Italy, was colonized and fortifled by the Roams, 
t the commencement of the second Panic war, u a raamn 
ist the approaching attad^ of Annibal. The strength of its 
, or the courage of its inhabttaots, preserved it from die 
of ihb formidable invader, and it went on increasing in nom- 
size, and opulence, till by its attachment to the cause of Ae 
», and of liberty, it drew down upon itself the ven g eance of 
Msmvirs, and incurred forfeiture and confiscation. ' Its flde- 
iTitellius, or its misulLcn prudence calcolating on the SDpposed 
riority of his interest, exposed it to the rage of Vespasian's 
mns, who besieged, tooii, plundered, and redoced it to a heap 
has. Shortly after it rose from its rains; bot rose to expo- 
a the disasters of war and of revolution, and to share the long 
ninful agonies of the expiring empire. However, it survived 
I reverses, and after having been the prey of Goths and of 
jards, of French and of Germans ; after having enjoyed a 
irioos liberty, end then bom the light yolce of the somisigas 
Ian; it is, for the present, annexed to that siddy abortaon of 
di influence misnamed the Italian Republic 
nmma is a large and well-built dty, adorned irifh nany BcAle 



Bot |0m*r«M arft, nti ftrlan rat*, 
AMI WMltk Hid piMiT BowWi 
TtBlM4. lUBlMtWt Ikoa MAt, 

BlfblT fDOdl IMMMI 




■h wu thi «Ml of GrcmoM, iilQlafed ky ta«l8a» aul ever HiMi iy tM 



to oonsmwoDcii of thto ftntjifiUfln nacbed tks Haatoia 
MMi, as Is wen kaowa, the flishi and (he hBM d Tlrgfl. 
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edifices, and adTantageoasly situated on the northern bank of the 
Po. Its cathedral, of Gothic, or rather mixed architectore, wis 
began in the year 1107, and continued at different periods, but not 
completely finished till the fourteenth century. It \s heed with 
white and red marble, and highly ornamented though in a singular 
and fanciful style. It contains several beautiful altars and fine 
paintings. One chapel in particular merits attention. It is that 
which is set apart for the preservation of the relics of the primiti? e 
martyrs. Its decorations are simple and chaste, its colors soft and 
pleasing. The ashes of the ^'sainted dead'* repose in urns and 
sarcophagi placed in niches in the wall regularly disposed on each 
side of the chapel, after the manner of the ancient Roman sepoi- 
cbres. It is small, but its proportions, form, and furniture are so 
, appropriate and so well combined, that they produce a very beau- 
tiful and perfect Whole. The Baptistery, which, according to dM 
ancient manner still preserved in many of the great towns of Italy, 
is a separate building near the cathedral, contaiiv3 in the centre a 
font of curious form and workmanship, cut out of one immenst 
block of party-colored marble. The tower is of great height and 
of singular architecture. The view from it is extensive, taking m 
the town with its streets ; the roads that cross the country in strait 
lines in various directions ; the Po winding along almost close to 
the walls, and intersecting the immense plain of the Milanese ; the 
Alps to the north, and the Apennines to the south-west, both 
covered with snow, and occasionally half veiled with pasaiag 
clouds. Such was the prospect we beheld from the top of the To- 
raxso. The public palace, for so the town-hall is not improperiy 
called in Italy, and most of the churches, but particularly that of 
St. Pietro al Po, are worthy the attention of the traveller ; since, 
with several objects which correct taste must blame, they coataii 
many which it will admire. 

Cremona has produced her proportion of genius and of taileat, 
both in ancient and modem times ; but among all her sons, nooe 
have contributed more to her reputation than Marcus Hieronjoras 
Yida, the first poet of the second Augustan age of Roman literature, 
and sometimes not undeservedly styled by his admirers, the 
Christian Virgil. Every reader is accpiainted with the poetical tri- 
bute which Pope has paid to his memory, in his Essay on Criticism; 
and all, who peruse Vida's works, will acknowledge that the com- 
pliment is not misplaced. But literary excellence was neither the 
sole, nor the principal merit of Vida : piety and purity of morals, 
unsullied even by suspicion, graced his early years, and a zealous 
discharge of every episcopal duty employed him from the middle 
to the close of life. He was buried in his cathedral at Alba, and a 
cenotaph is said to have been erected to his honor in the Duomo at 
Cremona; though we endeavored in vain to discover it. I shal 
coQcMide this account with some verses taken from a hymn of tkii 
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poely whicb, with the passage of Tacitus inserted aboTe, will suf- 
fice to give the reader some notion both of the history and of the 
territory of Cremona. The verses are addressed to oar Blessed Sa- 
Tioar, and express a Christian sentiment in the purest language of 
Heathen poetry. 

Tmn veri, Graium oblUi mendacia, Tatc< 
Funcra per gentes referent tua. carmlDe Yeno 
Atque tuls omiies resonabant laudibas urbes. 
Pr«(ertiin Irtam Italic fellcis ad oram, 
Addua ubi vagus, et rouscono Serius amiie 
Parior electro torloque slmlUimasangiil; 
Qua rei fluviorum Eridanus te turbiduf infert, 
Msnla (arrlgcrc stringens male tuta Cremonc, 
Ut fUri Jam tertU vii temperet unda cadacis .' 

Christiados vi. 8SS— S90. 

If the reader wishes to see the history of Cremona, the beauties 
of its district, and the achievements and talents of its inhabitants, 
sec off in the most splendid colors of partial eloquence, he may 
read the pleadings or Actiones tret attributed to this author, and 
supposed to have been pronounced before competent judges at Milan, 
oo a question of precedency between Cranona and Pavia. 

From Cremona^ to the fortress of Pizzighiioney are two short 
stages. We there passed the Addua, on a flying bridge. This ri- 
is represented, by Claudian, as remarkable for the cerulean 
of its waves, and is united to the Tesino, in a very pretty 

t^olla lavant pulcher Tkinus et Addui vlfa 
Cieruluf . ■ 

Ae country continues populous and fertile, but displays more 
Ibrest wood. Caiiigl'wne, with various little towns and villages, 
appears rich and beautiful. Thence the roads were deep and bad, 
oving to the late inundations. Towards sunset we arrived at the 
Fo, ud passilig it on a flying bridge, entered Placentia, March 23d. 

Placeflrii was built and colonized by the Romans, about two 
hundred and eighteen years before Christ, and, not long after, 
served as an asylum to the Roman army when defeated by Annibal, 
SI the Trel)ia. It was afterwards assaulted by that Carthaginian, 

' Tbeo ftrrrlao fiibir utMlt ddlght no more. 

Bat MKTol b«r<l» ilulr ■Herd namlsmi pour 
To ibrr, «» lib rli il iml lli> pral*« prorlalm. 
Till cv'rY rpalm li voral Mllh thy Oiiinf. 
tot rookt or all on Ulr luilj'i tiraod. 
Where Addua waoden ibnrafb ibe«inllln(z load, 
Where Serlu« In bb moivy cbannel ttra)*, 
A« amber pore, tbrougb many a tlnoooe mo»; 
Wbere ro, tbe king of alrcuM, la tarMd pride, 
■oMk oo by Ull Crvmona'a tow r<ro«n'd tide, 
Cremona fair ! vibote llmc-enfipebkd wall 
Vn&A* Um rough «««fe, tod loiters to lu tell. 

fyr,M4M*a*0 
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bac in Tain ; and like Cremona, was destined to sofTer more from 
die madness of citizens, than from the fdry of invaders. More fbr- 
tanate howeTer than the latter, ihoagh attacked by a party of Vitel- 
liana it resisted with success, and in the bloody contest, had only 
to lament the loss ol^ its amphitheatre, remarkable (it seems) for its 
capaciousness and architecture. This edifice, like that of Verona, 
stood without the walls, and was of course exposed to the fury of 
the assailants. It seems to have been principally of wood, as tt 
was consumed by fire, a circumstance which, in our ideas, most 
take away much of its pretended splendor : but, whatever were its 
materials, its extent was at that time nnequallcd; and it stood tlie 
pride of Placentia, and the envy of the neighboring cities. It was 
set on fire when Caecina assaulted the town, either by chance, 
which is more probable, or perhaps, as the Placontians suspected, 
by the malice of some incendiaries, who took advantage of the 
confusion of the contest, and was reduced to ashes. It perisM, 
howeTety at a fortunate period, and with all its glory around if; 
ftyr, had it survived only a few years, its fame would have beat 
eclipsed by the splendor and by the magnificence of the gigamit 
Coliseum. 

PlacentiUy after having frequently changed masters, was anneiel 
to Parma, and remained so till the expulsion of the late duke, whes, 
with the whole of its territory it was occupied by the French, h 
is a large and well-built city. Its cathedral is Saxon : the towi 
kouse, with some other public buildings in the great square, are Gi- 
tbic. Several churches, particularly that of St. Agostino^ are tf 
fine Roman architecture, and some adorned with paintings of gretf 
celebrity. The square is ornamented with two brass equestriu 
statues ; one of the celebrated Alexander Famcsc^ the other, of his 
brother JflaRuario : they are much admired, particularly the former, 
tot attitude, animation, and drapery. Many of the convents, sow 
of which are now suppressed, seem to have been magnificent 

The neighborhood of Placentia is, perhaps, more interesting tloi 
the town itself, as it has been the theatre of many bloody engage 
ments. The first, and most remarkable, occurred shortly after tha 
foundation of the city, about three miles from it, and its scene liei 
on the banks of the Trebia. We visited the spot, with Livy as osr 
guide, and I need not add, that we found his description extremelf 
accurate. It must indeed be observed, in justice to the great wri- 
ters of antiquity, that their pictures so resemble the objects whick 
they are intended to represent, that a traveller might imagine lb«j 
bad always been sketched on the spot itself, and in the very heU 
of action. The banks, though low, are yet sufficiently elevated, ii 
a military sense, not indeed at the very confluence o? the tvro ri- 
yers, the Po and the Trebia ; but a little higher up the latter, where 
the battle took place, the stream is wide enough to form a line ef 
defence^ and yet shallow enough to be in many places fordiMe. 
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lu 8id6f , ^nioohrly on the rif[ht as you ascend the stream, wher« 
Mafjo lay in ambush, are siill covered with reeds and brush-wood. 
After theae observations, merely applying the present scenery to 
iba historian's description, the reader need but open Livy, and he 
will become a spectator of the action so bloody and disastrous to the 
Koouuia. 

But the banks of the Trebia have been the theatre of more co»- 
Ifiitt than one, nor is the last-mentioned, though, without doubly 
the most illustrious, either the most bloody or the most decisive. 
U it well known that a memorable battle between the French and 
the Russians, under the command of Marshal Suwarrow^ was fought 
•o the same spot, and was attended with more important consd* 
fences. It is said to have lasted two days, and to have been su|H 
ported with the utmost obstinacy on both sides. The Russiaof, 
who advanced with their usual firmness and impetuosity, were thrice 
driven back in dismay : at length, the Marshal, with the looks and 
the voice of a Fury, led them on to a fourih attack, when thej 
rashed into the bed of the river, and with horrible shouts and 
Kr«ams, fell once more upon the enemy. Resistance was now 
overpowered ; the French Bed in confusion ; the banks were strewed 
with bodies, and the fields covered with fugitives. The consequence 
of this victory was the immediate deliverance of Italy fron 
Aa insolence and rapacity of the French armies ; a deliverance 
which, instead of being a mere interval of repose, would perhapi 
have been the commencement of a long era of tranquillity, bad the 
fMie spirit continued to animate the armies, and the saoM union 
prevailed in the cabinets of the confederates. But this battle, how- 
ovv bloody and important, will pass unnoticed, in the long ro- 
gisiar of contests between different tribes of invading barbarians ; 
perhaps the very names of the generals may sink into oblivioo , 
with the leaders of the Goths and of the Vandals, of the Huns and 
of the Lombards : while the ** Battle of Trebia " will live for ever 
m the pages of Livy, the names of Annibal and of Mago, of Son 
pio aod of Sempronius, recorded both by the historian and by the 
lit continue to delight the youthful reader, and a thousand 
will contemplate with emotion, 

Gaonas ct Trelilim ante oculoi, Thruimeotqiie Iwsta.' 

SU. Hal. lib. il. 34S. 

From Placentia we proceeded to Parma, on the Via Emilia. 
His road was made by Marcus Emilius Lepidus, about one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven years before the Christian era; it has been 
ftept in good repair, and is still excellent. We crossed over seve- 
rivers, and passed through some pretty towns. These rivers 
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generally retain iheir ancieDt name with little Tariation, and de*- 
iM^ending from the Apennines, fall into the neighboring Po. The 
principal are the Chiavenna, the Ongina, the Siivona^ and the Taro. 
Among the towns Fiorenxuala, anciently Florentiala, and S. Dom- 
ntfio, deserve most attention. At or near the latter (once Fideii- 
tiola) Sylla defeated the Marian general Carbo, and dispersed or 
utterly destroyed his army. About twelve miles to the south of 
FiorenzuaUif once stood the town of Velleia, ruined by the sudden 
hS\ of part of the neighboring mountain, about the end of the fbnrtk 
century. Several excavations were made amongst the ruins, ii 
1760, and the f6ur following years ; but the difficulty of penetrating 
through the vast masses of rock that cover the town, was so great, 
that the work was suspended, and I believe never since renewed. 
This want of spirit, or of perseverance, is much to be regretted, 
as few enterprises promise so (airly, or seem so likely to rewaid 
the labor. The dreadful catastrophe is supposed to have been sod- 
den, and the inhabitants, with their furniture and property, weie 
buried in one tremendous crash ; it is therefore highly prolMdrie, 
that more medals, coins, and books, may be found here than ia 
Herculaneum, where gradual ruin gave time to remove the mmt 
precious and portable effects. Besides the latter town, with Pom- 
peii, and the various cities that studded the Neapolitan coast, were 
Greek colonies, and appear to have paid but little attention to Latii 
literature; while Yelleia was entirely Roman, and some of its citi- 
zens must have possessed tolerable collections of Latin authors. It 
would not, therefore, be unreasonable to expect, if the excavatfou 
were pushed on with vigor and with discernment, the discovery 
of some, if not of several Latin manuscripts. But such under* 
takings require opulence and leisure, and are not to be expected 
in the present impoverished and distracted state of Italy. 

The country, as the traveller advances, improves in beauty, and, 
if not in fertility (for that seems scarcely possible), at least in the 
neatness and in the order of cultivation. The Apennines advancii| 
at every step present their bold forms to vary the dullness of the 
plain ; hedges and neat enclosures mark the different farms ; ehu 
in long rows garlanded with vines separate the fields ; and vilkigei^ 
each with a magnificent church, enliven the road at every mile. 

Parma stands on a river of the same name: it was founded by tiM» 
Etrurians, taken by the Boii, a tribe of Gauls, and, at length, coto- 
nized by the Romans. It is said to have suffered much from die 
licentious cruelty of Antony, and its sufferings on this oocasioa 
are pathetically deplored and immortalized by Cicero in his fontr 
t^nth philippic, the last tribute which he paid to Rome and to tt 
berty. During the disastrous period that elapsed between the reigof 
of Theodosius and of Charlemagne, it was taken and retaken by tiie 
Goths and by the Romans, by the Lombards and by the Greek 
Exarchs, till it was given by Charlemagne to the Holy See; and| 
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after a aiiooettton of ages and of changes^ it was at length bestoired 
by Paul III. on his son Oiiavio Farnese. On the extinction of this 
family in the middle of the last century, it passed to a prince of 
Spain; and, on the death of the last Duke, it was taken possession 
of by the French, and is now pining away under the influence of 
tbeir iron domination. 

Parma is large, populous, airy, and clean, though it cannot boast 
of any very striking or regular building. The cathedral is Saxon, 
bat lined in the interior with Roman architecture ; its dome is mndi 
admired for the beautiful painting with which it was adorned by 
Correggio. The baptistery is an octagon, in the same style as the 
cathedral, cased with marble and ornamented with various archea 
and galleries. The Steccaia is the most regular church in Pearma: 
k is in the form of a Greek cross, and not without beauty. The 
cborch of the Capuchins is remarkable only for being the burial 
place of the celebrated Alexander Farnete, who, in consequence of 
kit own directions, lies interred, distinguished from the vulgar detd 
OBly by the following epiuph : 

D. O. M. 

ALEXANDER FABNB8IUS 

BfJ.GIS IIE>1CT1SS 

FEA!«CISQl'E OBKlDIO!>IE LBVATI» 

UT UmiLI HOC LOCO ZJVi CARATER DEP05EIBTUR 

MAHDAVIT. 4 HON : DBCEMB : ■DXCU.' 

The palace is large, but irregular; the library is well furnished s 
il eotttains the Academia de Belle Arti (Academy of Fine Arts), ia 
vlHeh there is a fioble hall adorned with excellent paintings, and 
with ieyeral ancient statues found in the ruins of Valleia. In this 
hall, during the happier era of Parma, the prince used to preside 
•var the assembled academicians, and to distribute prizes in the 
various arts. In the same palace is the celebrated theatre, magni- 
■eeoi in its size, its proportions, its form, and its decorations, h 
ii OMMlelled on the ancient plan, like the Olympic theatre at Yieemzm^ 
like it, but on a greater scale, adorned with pillars, oolonnadee^ 
statues. Unfortunately, either in consequence of the many re- 
Yohitions of late years, or on account of the difficulty of filling, 
and the eipensc of repairing, furnishing, and lightnig np such a 
vast edifice, this theatre, perhaps the noblest in the world, has beea 
•o long and so much neglected, that it will probably soon sink into 
a IJeap of ruins, and remain only in the plans of artists, and in tiM 
riptions of travellers/ 



• Aleiander Farncte. hiYlnfc conqaered the Belskani. and dellfcred Um Frcach 
oai blorkade. orderrd thai hJi iMMly should be deposllcd Ui Ibli iMunMe iKt» sa 

tkt Sd oTDecember, i&Si. 

• TMf tbeslK wu made out of a larse gaJleri •« a icoporary espedleat, and f/^ 
pfladpally iWHrkable for iu itie. 
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BoC the principal ornament of Pmrma^ and its pride and (^orf, 
were the nanit)eriess masterpieces of Correggio, with which itt 
churches, palaces, and public halls wore once adorned. This cei^ 
braied artist, born in a villap,e near Modena^ and of course not fiir 
flrom Parma, has spread the enchantments of his pencil o\^r aH ifaa 
great towns that bordered on the place of his nativity, and seoBi 
to have exerted his wonderful powers, in a particular manner, lor 
the decoration of this city. Parmegglano and Lanfranco, two other 
painters of high reputation, were natives of Parma^ and cootrilmlil 
not a little to the embellishment of its churches and palaces ; ii 
Aat DO city in Italy, if we except Rome, presented more aitrao* 
tions to the artist, or furnished more delightful entertainment to thi 
traveller of taste. But, alas ! such were the decorations and Ai 
glory of Parma. The French, though in peace with the sovereifa 
of this unfortunate city, in their late wide-wasting progreM, ea- 
lered its walls, raised hea^y c4)ntributions on its inhabitants, aal 
adipped it of its best and most valuable omamonts — its unrivalM 
paintings. Many, without doubt, still remain, because painted m 
iralls and ceilings, and therefore attached to the spot ; but the mas- 
terpieces are gone, and the indignant Parmensians can only show 
the traveller the place where they once were. 

The arts and sciences were by no means neglected in Parma, 
An university, two academies, schools of painting, etc. annoonos 
the application, and a long catalogue of great names might be pro- 
duced to prove the success, of the Parmensians in every literary 
pursuit. The dukes have, for many years past, been the acti^-e pa- 
trons of literature, and by their judicious encouragement attracltol 
itrmngers of talents to their territories. Among those we may 
fte Abbate Frugom^ a Genoese, and the Abhe Condillac, a 
aum; the former a poet of great reputation, and next in Aum 
MttaMlam ; the latter preceptor to the prince, and author of a 
known ''Course of Education.*' The royal press of Parma 
aataMished in the year 1765 : it is conducted by Bodoni, and has 
produced several beautiful editions, Greek, Latin, and ildia% 
together with various works in the Oriental languages. 

The public walk on the ramparts is extremely pleasing. Tht 
country round is well wooded, and the town and territory of PanM 
aeemed to have been in a flourishing state till the entqttice of tht 
French army. Since that fatal period, its prosperity has tieen oa 
tte decline, its government unsettled, its inhabitants impoverished 
and discontented. The contributions raiscni by the French amoonied 
to five millions of French livres : a sum enormous for lo aaMH a 
territory, and equalling two years of its regular income. 

Peurarca resided some years at Parma, or in its neighborhood, 
and seems to have been delighted with the beauty of the country, 
^rith the generous spirit of its princes, and with the ppen manly 
manners of its inhabitants. To the honor of thw daacMdantt* it 
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majr be added, that notwithstandiog the lapse of ages, Ibe .change 
of government, and the galling; pressure of rec^t reyolaiioOiy 
these qualities are said to be still perceptible. 

Two stages from Parma the traveller arrives at Fonun Lefidi 
JUg'uun, now called Rcg^^io, an ancient Roman colony, destroyed 
bj AlariCy and rebuilt by Charlemagne. The cathedral, the charch 
of & Prospero, and that of the Augustin-friars, together wtfi tbe 
Town-house, and the Porta Nuova^ are consider^ as deserying 
lone attention. It possesses no antiquities. However, tliue tra- 
niler will visit it with some respect, as the country of ilriofKH— 
ihs copious, the fantastic Ariouo I 

Two more stages brought us to Modena (Mutina) , lately the ca- 
pital of a dukedom, now a dependence on the will of BfmaparUfm 
Ihoggh an ancient Roman colony, called by Cicero ^*fimu$mma e^ 
i iptadUusima Colonia^'' ■ it presents no traces of antiquity ; it haf 
I been the scene of so many bloody contests, has been so often d^- 
tfroyed and has so often risen from its ruins, that not only no 
ipitige of its former splendor remains at present, but it is even an- 
canain whether it occupies the same site as the ancient tity. Bat 
whatever might have been its strength and magnificence in ancient 
tines, they have been probably far surpassed by its present (I 
should rather have said its iaie) prosperity. It is a well boQt 
lava, its streets are wide, and several of its public ediBues have a 
mfale appearance, its cathedral is Gothic, and like most of ita 
chnrches, rather inferior to the expectation naturally excited by 
Aa general features of the town. The ducal palace is of vast aiie; 
apt tfM»ugh built in a German, that is, in a heavy and Aincifiil i||fli 
«f pKhkecture, is on the whole rather magnificenL It ooMini 
handsome apartments, and, what still more merits the U^ 
of travellers, a gallery of paintings, a noble library, and« 
rous and curious collection of sketches, by the first masterip 
ifpnaHSf of medals, and of Cameos.* 

The mrts and sciences, particularly the latter, have long floarished 
^Modema, under the fostering care of its princes of the boose of 
, a family so much and so justly celebrated by Tasso and Ariosto, 
its generous feelings and its noble munificence. '^Tu Magna- 
Ailbnso," says the former to a prince of this line, hiipatroa, 

Tu Magna nimo Aironso, II qua! ritogU 
At Tiiror di Tortuna, e guldl In porto 
Mc perogrino errante, e fra gll acogH 
£ fra r onde agitato e quasi assorto; 
Qiiestc mle carte in lieta fronte accogU 
Clic quasi in voto a te sacrate i' porto. * 

GfoftM. Lib, Caoto 1. 4. 

« A colony of great strength and splendor. 

' This lattiBr collection has either been removed or plandered by the French. 

f AagatlAlpbonfolwliOMbnilgnaiiChaBd 
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The latter, in a less poetical , bat equally grateful style, expresses 
bis obligations to the same family, and enlarges upon its .heroicd 
qualities and its prospects of glory. > Under such encouragement, 
it is not wonderful that genius should flourish, and that men of 
learning should flock from all quarters, to enjoy the advantages of 
such liberal patronage. 

Amifig the illustrious personages who have done honor to Mih 
dena by their virtues and talents, one of the earliest, and if the 
good qualities of the heart give double lustre to the brilliant en- 
dowments of the head, one of the greatest is Cardinal SadoldL 
This eminent prelate rose to notice in the fostering era of Leo the 
Tenth, became intimately connected with the most conspicuov 
characters of that period, and shone himself, with no small lustre, 
in the midst of its brightest luminaries. In the turbulent pontii- 
cates that succeeded the era of Leo, when the animosities kindM 
by the Reformation blazed out with unquenchable fury, and every 
bosom glowed with rage almost infernal against the opponents rf 
bis own creed, this worthy bishop preserved the native candor of 
bis soul, and the characteristic mildness of his sacred office. Above 
passion and resentment, he treated the supporters of the new opi- 
oions with paternal tenderness, and while he condemned tbeir 
creed, he cherished, and whenever an opportunity occurred, he pro- 
tected their persons. "Fond to spread friendships, and to cover 
bates," he made it the business of his life to diffuse his own spirili 
a apirit of charily, peace, and indulgence, into all around bin; 
aiod while he zealously endeavored to clear up the subjects in de* 
blilby and to remove misapprehensions, he still more siremioariy 
eseried himself to calm the rage of contest, and to infuse a mMv 
temper into the disputants. Even in these days of tranquil dit- 
OBSsion^ when a general spirit of toleration seems to have gradialy 
diffused itself over the Christian world, such a conciliating 
racter, if placed in an elevated station, would engage our 
and reverence; but at the era of the Reformation, that age of 
division and madness, such gentleness, moderation, and Gudor, 
were godlike qualities indeed. 

The works of Sadoleti, consisting principally of letters, addresMd 
to the most conspicuous persons of the age, are still extant : and 
as they are drawn up in a pure and elegant style, and frequently 
treat of subjects of great interest and importance, they are equally 
amusing and instructive, and are calculated to give a very fa- 
vorable idea of the taste, the knowledge, and the piety of the 
author. 

Wdeom'd • wainrrlog ftranger to tby land. 

And gafded ure. mid rocks tod billows toit, 

Mr sinking bark : to tbcc, much honor'd host, 

Tliegratefal orrrings of my Moat bdong ; 

Mor tiiOQ diadaio the dedic«ted fOOg.-ilMrt TnnttaHm, 

> See Orlando Fariaso, Canto i. 3. 4. 
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)m the time of Sadoleti, that is from the middle of the sixteenth 
ly, down to the present period, a regular succession of men 
!iEt. for their talents and learning, either natives of its ter- 
, ^r attracted to its walls by the liberal patronage of its 
s 9 has continued to adorn Hodena, and to support its literary 
t ion. Instead of giving a long and dry catalogue of names, 
ention only two authors; but these of a reputation so 
as to throw a lustre on any city. One is the Abbate Mu- 
Ex-Jesuit, the Duke's librarian, perhaps the most learned 
, the most inquisitive, and at the same time, the most 
vakM historian, that the last century has produced. Hto 
consist of nearly fifty volumes in foJio ; of these, his AtmaB 
I ^ro perhaps the most instructive and the most entertain- 
Flme other is the Abbaie Tiraboschi, Ex-Jesuit and librarian 
•predecessor Muraioriy and like him eminent for his profound 
ledge of history and of antiquities. His principal work is a 
ry of Italian literature, entitled lialia Literaria, in tixleen YO- 
«, St work replete with erudition, seasoned with curious aneo- 
BS, sind enriched with much judicious and amusing criticism. 
a justice to the Muses of Modena, I must add thetiame of the 
qM Tassoni, who, in his Secchia Rapita (Rape of the Backet), 
m Boileau and Pope the hint and the model of the Luirm 
pi of the Rape of the Lock; taught them to trifle with the splen- 
JB of poetry without degrading it, and enabled them, even on 
|illoQ8 subjects, to display the ease, the pliancy^ andtheperfeetion 
iir respective languages. The important '^ Bucket, ** celebrated 
poem, was carried off from a well in one of the Streets of 
la, by a party of Hodenese troops, during a petty war be^* 
these neighboring cities^ and has ever since been mosi carOi^ 
preserved as an invaluable trophy, in a vault ondw tiw great 
r. ' 

Ae naturalist may find some occupation in the territory of Mo- 
il, by investigating the nature of its wells supplied by pereniiial 
irces, and uninfluenced by the state of the atmosphere, as iraO 
iiy inspecting its petrifactions and its mineral fountains, 
lie Campi Macri (the lean plains), celebrated, in oppositioii W 
ir name, for their fertility, and the excellent pasturage wWch ttoy- 
»rded to a famous breed of cattle, were the plains which 
reen Parma and Modena, and extend beyond the latter 
ards Bologna. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

^tlngni, iU UDiTeisHjf Acadcmiei — ImoU — FayentU— Forii — ForliipnptM— 

CeseDA— Rubicon— St. Marino^Rimini. 

TwB triiyeDer, as be rolls along the Via Emilia, from Modent t* 
Bcrfogna, amidst scenes of ilie neatest cultivation and of the bmmI 
Ifuuuriant fertility, will recollect, that the very fields which spreai 
around him, thie very country which he is traversing, was ihs 
l^Ioody theatre of the last unavailing efforts of Jlomau liberty. T^ 
inerview of the Triumvirs took place in an island formed by iki 
Bhenus, at a little distance from Bologna. ■ As the river is smaUL 
and the island observable only on examination, the traveller 
rally passes without being aware of the circumstance. The 
still retains its ancient name, and is called the Rheno. 

From Modena to Bologna, the distance is three stages, aban 
tireoty-fbur miles : about six miles from the former town is Fart 
Urbano, erected by Urban YIII. to mark and defend the entravpl 
into the Ecclesiastical State. Bologna (Bononia Felsinia) was a 
Eoman colony, though it retains few or no traces of its antiqaiqf, 
avhd is a rich, populous, extensive, and most flourishing city, fes 
history, like that of the preceding towns, is contained in a Aw 
words. First, great and prosperous under its founders, theo ia 
the SQCoeeding revolutions of the empire, pillaged, destroyed, 
rebuilt ; sometimes enslaved, and sometimes free, it underwent 
9ir.?ived all the vicissitudes of the barbarous ages. At last, 
yarious contests with the neighboring states, and with their 
tyranta, the inhabitants of Bologna made a volunury submiasioAlo 
9ope Nicolas III. in 1278, and afterwards to John XXtl. in 13V, 
Wfcioh they have frequently renewed since, at different periods. 

But, in .this voluntary submission, the Bolognese did not tnmB. 
no much to acknowledge the Pope as their direct sovereign, as to 
pot their city under his proteaion as liege lord : hence, th^ caa* 
taopsly retained the management of their finances, the eleaioa af 
their magistrates, and the administration of their laws; that is la 
say, the essential forms of a republic, and only employed the name 
and authority of the Pontiff to repress the ambition of powerfid 
and factious citizens, or to awe the hostility of iheir neighbors the 
Dukes of Hodena, and of their rivals the Venetians. Hence, they 
always resisted every encroachment on their privileges, and notun- 

* This island Is two miles fh>in Bologna, three miles lon^. and odo broad; tt 
eontalot two viUageB, 51. Fiola> to tbe soath ; 5r. GtotTaunt, to tiie nortk. 
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lirequentiy expeUed the papal legates when indined to overstrain 
ike prerogatives of their office. This guarded and conditional de- 
pendence prodoced at Bologna all the advanuges that accompany 
liberty ; industry, commerce, plenty, population, knowledge, and 
lefinement. 

The French, in their late invasion, found, but did not leavf, the 
lolognese in possession of these blessings. They deprived their 
dty oiF itt freedom and independence, separated it from the Roman 
nte, and annexed it to the Italian Republic, to share with it the 
MBe of a Commonwealth, and to bear, in reality, the, oppressive 
yoke of an avaricious and insulting tyrant. Mr. Burke, speaking of 
this event says, '' The Pontiff has seen his free, fertile and happy 
dty and state of Bologna, the cradle of regenerated law, the seat 
ef sciences and of arts, the chosen spot of plenty and delight — 
eoBverted into a Jacobin ferctoious republic, dependent on the ho- 
■icMes of France. " 

The streets in Bologna are narrow, and the exterior of the pub* 
fe bnildings by no means proportioned to the fame and to die 
•paleoce of the city. The cathedral is a modem edifice, of Roman 
ariiitectare, but in a bad style ; the inside is Ught, and though it 
M not appear so to me, is considered by several connoisseurs as 
bsaotifai. One altar, erected by the late bishop, of the finest mar- 
Has, chastest decorations, and best proportions, cannot fail to 
ttraet the eye of the observer ; it is exquisite in its kind, and was, 
■ oar opinion, almost the only object in the cathedral worthy of 
Mention. 

The chnrch of St. Petronius is considered as ihe principal 
tech. It is Gothic, of great extent and anUquity, and though not 
ksntiful, is celebrated as well for several grand ceremonies, which 
been performed in it, such as the coronation of Charles V. by 
entVII., as for the meridian of the famous astronomer Comnt, 
on its pavement. It was built about the years 440 or 4S0, but 
■boilt in a very different style in 1390, and seems still to remain, in 
i gr««t degree, unfinished. The prelate, its Founder first, and now 
Is patron, flourished m (he reign of Theodosius, and was a man of 
^t smtivity and general benevolence. He enlarged the extent of 
ka city, adorned it with several public buildings, procured it the 
Broar and largesses of the Emperor, and by his long and unre- 
■Hing exertions to promote its welfare, seems to have a just dain 
a the gratitude and veneration of its inhabitants. S. Sahadar, S. 
W/o, and above all. La Madonna di S. Luca, deserve a pariiculttr 
Ul. This latter church stands on a high hill, about Sve miles fron 
hiogna. It is in the form of a Greek cross, of the Corinthian order, 
■d is crowned with a dome. 

As the people of Bologna have a peculiar devotion to the Blesseil 
rirgio, and crowds flock from all quarters to visit this her aano^ 
oary, for their accommodation, in all seasons and in all wMdMr^ 
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a portico has been carried from the f^ates of the city op thehiD to 
the very entrance of the temple, or rather to the square before it 
This immense building was raised by the yolontary contribotioDi 
of persons of c?ery class in Bologna ; the richer erected one or 
more arches, according to their means ; the middling classes gave 
Iheir pecuniary aid in proportion ; and the poorest insisted on con- 
Iriboting their labor to the grand undertaking. It is in reality a 
nost noble monument of public piety, and alone sufficient to prow 
that the spirit and magnificence of the ancient Romans still animate 
Ihe modem Italians, and may, in a fortunate combination of drcHH 
stances, once more blaze out in all their pristine glory. 

The church is of a fine and well proportioned form, rich in mar- 
bles, but overloaded, as we imagined, with ornaments. It is need* 
less to add, that from such an elevation the view is beautiful, lost on 
one side in the windings of the neighboring Apennines, and extend- 
ing on the other over a plain of immense extent, and unparalleM 
population and fertility. One circumstance struck us pariicularlf 
while on the hill. It was the end of March, the sky was clear, and 
tfie weather warm, nearly as it may be on a bright day in England 
in the month of May, so warm in short, as to render the shade ail 
only pleasing, but desirable ; yet, in various parts of the hill, ail 
near the church, the snow lay deep, and in vast masses likely ti 
resist for some time the increasing warmth of the season. Si 
great is the influence of such mountains as the Alps and ApennoMiv 
on the dimate of the adjacent countries. 

The two brick towers, Degli AsinelU and Dei Garisendi^ arede> 
formed monuments of a barbarous age, and remarkable only for 
their unmeaning elevation and dangerous deviation from the per- 
pendicular. 

Bologna is decorated with many palaces of vast extent , and sooe 
few of noble architecture. Among the latter is the Palazjto Bft- 
mcaai, said to be of Palladio ; also those of Lamberiini, Orn, Boh 
tivogii, MalvezTUf Campeggi, Pepoli^ Legnani, etc. These palaoett 
and indeed almost all the churches and public buildings in BologM, 
are ornamented with a profusion of paintings, by the first masters^ 
Guido, GuercinOf the Caracci, Caravaggio, Giordano, and partioH 
larly Albano. Of the latter artist it has been said, that the Lovei 
seem to have mixed his colors, and the Graces to have fashioned hil 
forms ; such is the soft glow of his tints, such the ease and Ifai 
beauty of his groups and figures ! The greater number, and thi 
best of this celebrated artist*s compositions, are to be seen at At* 
logna, and may furnish the admirer of painting with many an hoiir% 
or rather, many a day's entertainment. No city has given mort 
encouragement to painting, or contributed more to its perfectiOBt* 
tban Bologna ; no one has produced a greater number of illostrioos 
painters, or enjoyed a higher reputation in the drt than its well known 
school.. 
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letuato the skill and the honors of ihii school, an aca* 
!)ecn established, under the title of the Clementine Aca* 
I a sufficient number o( eminent professors to direct, and 

and premiums to animate and reward the zeal of the 
sts. Public instructions are (;iven gratis, models for- 
rommodations supplied, and every possible encourage* 
ded to attract scholars, and enable them to develop and 
ir talents. 

lellent institution, so well calculated to preserve the re« 
t the school of Bologna, originated in the beginning of 
ntury, and has already produced several artists of repn- 
long whom we may rank its first president. Carlo Ct- 
le halls and apartments of this academy are very spa- 
1 form part of the palace belonging to the Imtitnio A 
This latter establishment, one of the most magnificent of 
3 Italy, or perhaps in the world, occupies an immense 
loble edlKco, where the various arts and sciences have 
Ttivo halls decorated in a grand style, and furnished 
3priate apparatus. In this palace sits the Academy of 
I sin;]ular monument of that enthusiasm for knowledge, 

always formed a distinctive feature in the Italian che- 

idomy, of h\{*}\ reputation in the republic of letters, owes 
n tho so\o!iiot>nih century to a noble youth of the name 
10 Manfn.'i, who, at the early age of sixteen, formed a 
:ioty, :\vi\ colloctod at certain state<l assemblies in his own 
the inon ol' t:isio an«l talents in Bologna, The spirit of the 
IS never ahnndoned the academy, which still continues to 
learned worUt with its productions, and to support the 
he glory of its origin. 

ame pnliin*, are a library containing at least one hun- 
ifty thousand volumes, open to the public six days in the 
observatory furnished with an excellent astronomical 
; a vast chemical laboratory ; a cabinet of natural history; 
nental cabinet with all kinds of instruments for physical 
s; two halls of architecture, one for the civil, the other 
itary branches of this art ; a marine hall ; a gallery of aa- 
another of statue.^, and a third of paintings ; a hall of 
nd midwifery, celebrated for a remarkable collection of 
s, representing the female form in all the stages, and in 
Idents of pnriiirition. In fine, a chapel for the use of the 
mbers of the Institute, Almost all these halls and apart- 
adorned with pictures and paintings in fresco on the 
ctMlings, and form one of the most magnificent abodes 
crated to the arts and sciences. I have already observed, 
ar instructions are given to young painters in the hall of 
ny; I must here add, that profiessors attend aod deKte^ 
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leaares araiit, at stated periods, to all stadents, on the difEBRit 
arts, in their respective balls. 

Bologna owes this superb establishment to one of its citiieni^ 
Cieneral Count Mariufli, who, after having passed many years is 
the Imperial service, returned to his native country, and devoted 
the remainder of his days, his talents, and his fortune, to the pro- 
pagation of the arts and sciences, in its bosom. He bestow«l 
upon the city his valuable collections of every kind, and by hii 
exertions formed a society of men of the first talents and ropvia- 
tion, in each art and science, which assumed the name of the J»- 
Mtiimio di Bologna. To lodge this society, and receive the above- 
nientioned collections, the city purchased the Palazzo Ceiled^ aai 
had it fitted up in its present style, combining grandeur and conve- 
Bience. This arrangement took place in the year 1714. Since thtf 
period the Insi'uuto has been enriched by ihe donations of seven! 
illustrious persons, and particularly of Benedict XIV., a pontiff d 
an enlightened and capacious mind, who encouraged the scieooeii 
in ail parts of the Roman state, but particularly in Bologna, Ui 
native city. An Englishman, accustomed to the rich en^iowmerii 
of his own country, will hear with astonishment that this grari 
establishment, so well furnished with all the materials of acieaci^ 
and so well supplied with professors of the first abilities and n- 
putation, does not possess an annual income of seven hundred 
pounds a year; and his surprise will increase, when it is added, OM 
die want of a larger income has hitherto been abundantly snppbd 
by the zeal and the indefatigable assiduity of the governort ail 
professors. 

From the Imt'uuio we naturally pass to the University, the gtoff 
of Bologna, and equal, if not, as the Bolognese pretend, so 
in antiquity, and once in reputation, to the most celebrated 
mies in Europe. The honors, titles, and privileges conferred 
if, by kings and emperors, by synods and pontiffs, the defimnBi 

Said to its opinions, and the reverence that waited upon it^ gft- 
tiates, prove the high estimation in which it was once held; aad 
dre names of Graiian and Aldrovandus^ of Malpiyhi and GmgM 
wiini, of Pares and Casnni, are alone sufficient to shew ihai lUi 
ftigh estimation was not unmerited. The Scuoie pubikhe (pnhb 
ichools), or halls of the university, form a very noble buildi^gi 
seventy professors are employed, and the endowments are leiy 
considerable. The number of students, however, is not adeqaHi 
to the fame and splendor of such an establishment, as it scam 
amounts to five hundred, while anciently it exceeded twice as maif 
thousands. The decrease here, as at Padua, is to be ascribed W 
the muliiplication of similar establishments in all Christian connlrii^ 

Besides the ImiUuto and the University, two Academies of i 
rior lostre and celebrity watch over the interests of literature, 
•adMTor to nxtond the empire of the liases^ They ara entitli^ 
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by a playfhl opposition, tho Inqntctl (Restless) and the Ozim (Idle), 
and abandoning ihc hi{Ther re;;ions of science to the speculations 
of their brethren of the two groat seminaries of learning, they 
range at large ihrouf^h tho fields of fancy, and ama<e themsolres 
in collecting its flowers. The youth, whom I mentioned above as 
founder of tho Academy of Sciences, Euslachio Manfretli, did honor 
to these societies, by his poetical effusions, and is ranked for ten* 
derness and delicacy among the first Italian poets, in light airy 
eomposilions. ZunoUly ScarseUl, Robtrit, and Sansevmno^ have a<>- 
qaired considerable reputation in the same line. In short, the two 
grand features of the Bolognese character are formed by the two 
most honorable passions that can animate the human soul — the 
love of Knowledge, and the love of Liberty; passions which pre- 
dominate through tho whole series of their history, and are justly 
expressed on their standard, where *'Lihertas*' (Liberty) blazes 
in golden letters in (he centre, while *'Bononia docet*' (Bologna 
distributes knowlodgo) waves in embroidery down the borders. 

The Fountain in the great square is much celebrated, but more, 
I think, than it deserves. Tho statues are good, particularly that 
of Neptune ; but the figures are crowded into a space too small for 
soch a group, and Neptune, " the earth-shaking god/' armed with 
lliat trident which controls the ocean, 

"Ei vastas aperlt syrtes ei temperat cquor/' ■ 

iesns employed to little purpose, in superintending a few nymphs 
and dolphins squirting mere threads of water from their breasts 
and nostrils. The god should have stood upon a rock, a river 
diooM have burst from under his feet, and the mermaids and dol- 
phioSv instead of being perched on ihc narrow cornice of his pe- 
destal, should have appeared sporiin{] in the waves. Such should 
be the attitude, and such the accompaniments of the God of the 
Ocean ; and such is the Fontana di Tnv'iy in Rome. 

On the 30th of March, we set out from Bologna, and still rolling 
dong the Via Emilia, through a beautiful country, arrived about 
tvo o'clock at Imola^ twenty miles from Bologna. This neat little 
tavn stands on or near the site of Forum Cornelii, ruined in the 
vars between the Cireek emperors and the L«)ngobardi. It was the 
aee of the present Pope, befctre hi:» elevation to the pontifical 
Arone. It contains little worth notice: its Corinthian cathedral 
vas never finished without, nor completely furnished within, and 
of course scarce deserves a visit. Imola has its academy called the 
tmduMrioii, and can boast of several men of eminence in literature, 

Cticularly poets; among these Zappi and Zamplcri are much es- 
ned for a certain graceful refinement, and delicacy of sentiment 
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and expression, tmola, thongh sitoated in the commencement of 
the great plain of Milan, derives from the neighboring Apennioei 
a considerable portion of the beauty of mountainous landscape, of 
which Monte Baiailla, seen from the ramparts, westward, presents 
a striking instance. The river that bathes its walls has changed 
its Roman name Vatrenus into the more sonorous appellation of 
Saniemo. 

From Imola to Faensa (Faventia) is about ten miles. This an- 
cient town is spacious and well buUt: its great square, with a Sm 
range of porticos on either side, and a Corinthian church be- 
longing to the Dominicans, deserve attention. Its cathedral ii 
Gothic, and not renuirkable. We could discover within the vid- 
nity of this city few traces of the pine groves, which seem an- 
ciently to have formed one of the most conspicuous features of iti 
lurritory. 

Undlque solers 
Anra corooantem nutrire FaventU pinani.>— 5i/. vili. 

Nine miles from Faenza, beyond the river Montone, anctentlj 
die Ufens, stands Forli (Forum Livii), a long well-built town, witk 
a very spacious and handsome square. The cathedral, not remark- 
able in itself, contains a very beautiful chapel lined with the finest 
marble, adorned with paintings, and surmounted with a well-propor 
tioned dome. This chapel bears the title of Verg'me del Fmoco. 
The tabernacle in the chapel of the sacrament is the work of Mi- 
chael Angelo. The Benedictine Abbey of St. Mercm^lale is a grand 
edifice, and deserves attention on account of its antiquity. ForB 
has an academy under the title of FUargyri, and has produced st- 
Teral men of literary merit, among others, the Abbate PeUgnm 
Coiutout, who might be styled the Italian Klopstock, if the laws of 
euphony would allow names of such opposite sound, to be IxtMiglt 
into contaa. 

From Forli to Forlimpopoli is four miles. This latter town, M- 
ciently Forum Popilii, is small but neat. Heticc to Cezena is a 
distance of seven miles. We arrived there late in the evening. 

In leaving Bologna we turned our backs upon the fertile and 
most extensive plains of Milan, and began gradually to approid 
the Adriatic, on one side, and the Apennines on the other. Thi 
road, however, still continues to give the traveller all the adyantaftf 
of the plain, as scarce an eminence rises to retard his course^ be- 
fore he reaches Ancona; while he enjoys all the beauties of a 
mountainous country, in the hills on the right, that sometioMf 
advance, and sometimes retire; varying their forms and landscape 
almost at every step. Mountains crowned with towers, castles, or 
towns, a striking future of Italian, and particularly of ApenniM 

' livctttU, that If llh car« 

tfei tall piMb ttet crtwiH IMT 
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scenery, had often attracted oar attention daring our progreas, and 
increasing upon as from Faeoza, in number, boldness, and beauty, 
repeatedly forced on our recollection VirgiTs descriptive yerse. 

Tot coDgesu mana prmnpUs oppida sails. ' 

Geo. Lib. il. 156. 

I may add, that numberless rivers rushing from the mountains, 
intersect the plain, and bathing the time-worn walls of many an 
ancient town, seemed to exhibit the original of the next line, 

Fluminaque aniiquossubterlabentla maros.»^157. 

These streams, it is true, are mere rills, as most rivers are in 
soQthem countries during the heats of summer, and may easily 
deceive the superficial traveller, who passing their dry channels in 
that season, may very naturally suppose that their sources have 
failed, and that the streams themselves exist only in description. 
To this mistaken notion we perhaps owe the poetical fiction of 
Locan when he represents Cssar as stepping over the unnoticed 
Xanthos, 

Inscius in sicco serpentem paUere rivum 
Traiisierat, qui Xaiithus erat; ) Lib. ix. 174-5. 

as well as Addison's pleasing lines. ' 

Sometimes misguided by tbe tonefbl throng, 

I look Tor streams immortalized In song. 

That lost In silence and oblivion lie, 

( Dumb are tbeir fountains, and tlieir cbannels dry) 

Yet run for ever by tbe muses' skill, * 

And in tbe smooth description murmur still. 

Bsl when swelled by the rains in autumn, or by the melting snows 
id spring, these apparently petty rills cover their broad channels, 
in their banks, and swell into considerable rivers. 

Cetena retains its ancient name unaltered by time or by barbarism. 
It b a little clean town, beautifully situate at the foot of a ridge of 
iae hills covered with villas and convents; the eminence imme- 
diately over the town is crowned with a romantic old castle. Its ca> 
thedral scarcely deserves notice, but its ancient bridge of three 
Tast arches merits attention. The late Pope Pius VI. was born at 
Caena, and with all the partiality of a native, adorned it with 

• CMllfli aud ivwM, oo ilMp7 r«ckt Ikal ttaai. 

• And riien^ glldlnf aodcr aiicknt waUs. 

> Be ttepp'd , «iMo«frlo«», Q'ar • Mirom krwk, 

TiMl cngi algot ite taad : -Hwm Xasiliu OMV, 

4 Letter to Lord UtliCix. 

1. 8 
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rioos edifices, and dignified it with several privileges. His country- 
meOy ID grateful acknowledgment, erected a bronze statue over the 
gate of the Town-hall, representing liioi in the usual attitude of 
Popes, that is, as giving his bcncdiciion. The inscription is, " Cin 
Optimo," ' a style perfectly Roman, when applied to the sovereign, 
and used only in the early periods of the monarchy, while the 
bold spirit of republican equality still breathed in a few surviving 
Romans. The soil around the town is fertile, and was ancimt^ 
remarkable, as the hilly regions of Italy generally were, for excel- 
lent wines; such, at least, was the opinion of Pliny. Whether Ihe 
vines have degenerated, or their culture is neglected; or whether 
the defect was in our palates, I know not ; but we thought the 
wines of Cesena indifferent. 

About two miles from Ccxena flows a stream, called theP^elb, 
supposed to be the anciettt Rubicon. There stood on its northen 
bank an obelisk, with the decree of the senate and Roman people 
inscribed on its pedestal, and two other inscriptions on its sidci^ 
The French destroyed this obelisk. The slabs that fornaed ihe 

Esdestal lay half- buried in a farm-yard, about a hundred paces 
om the road, where we dug them up, and placed them against the 
trunk of a tree. 

The Pnaiello, like most other mountain streams, is very shalloF 
ID dry weather; but its banks are high in some places, and in oiben 
its channel is wide; so that it might occasionally present a massif 
waters considerable enough to embarrass an army in its passage. 
Its sides are shaded with poplars, and present a solitary scene: 
But it must be observed, that notwithstanding the above-mentioned 
inscriptions, which are generally acknowledged to be spurious, the 
name andJionors of this streamlet are disputed, and that the inha- 
bitants of both Savignano and Rimini^ boldly maintain that thdr 
respective rivers have a better title than the Plsatello to the clas- 
sical appellation of the Rubicon, and to the veneration of the in- 
.Teller. I must add, what the reader will be not a little surprncd la 
liear, that the learned are nearly as much divided about the ■#- 
dern as about the ancient name of this rivulet. 

To understand the difficulties of this question, he most be in- 
ficutned, that between Cesena and Savignano, the Via Emilia is in- 
tersected by three streams; the first is about two miles from Cs- 
ieoa; the second, five; and the third, eight. The first is comoionlfy 
X believe, called, and certainly marked in the most correct nm/M, 
npeb as that of Uie learned Jesuits Maire and Boscovick, Pisaidb: 
the second Rugone, Rugosa, R'tgosa, or Urqone; the third is called 
Borco, and bathes the walls of Savignano. These three rills, befoie 
they fall into the neighboring Adriatic, unite and form a coas- 
derable river called the Fiumecino. In opposition to most ItaEtt 

' ToUiemoetexfieUentciUien. 
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writers, Clorerias mainuins (and it is difficult to qncfiBtion the ao- 
curacy of so attentive and indefaiigable an investigator) that the 
fuf mer is called Rugonc, that this appellation is evidently a corrup- 
tion of Rubicone, and that the second i<, properly speaking, the 
Pisatello. However we must assert upon the authority, not of map! 
or of books only, but of the innkeeper and the drivers, an authority 
lierhaps more decisive on such a question, that the common name 
of the first stream is now the PisateUo, and that of the second the 
AiMOfie. 

Hut notwithstanding the difference of names, it is still evident, 
that the stream now called P'uaicUo is a branch only of the Rubicon; 
and equally so, that the river which Caesar passed, was not the 
PiMaielto, or the Ruiftme, but that which is formed by the three 
streams united, and is now called t!ie Fiumcvino. To prove thie 
circumstance, it is only necessaiy to observe, that Cssar marched 
from Ravenna to Rimini by the direct road, (for as he was in haste 
we cannot suppose that he deviated from it) that is, not by the Vie 
Emilia (Emilian Way), but by that which runs along the sea shore, 
and is called thol^ower Road : to this we mav add, that the distanee 
of the FiumeciRo at present, from Ravenna on one side, and from 
INmint on the other, agrees with the distance ascribed to the Ra-- 
bieon, from the same towns in the ancient itineraries. Moreover, 
it is highly probable, or as the above-mentiuned learned geographer 
mninlBins, nearly certain, that the ancient Via Emilia, instead of 
peMing the three streams, turned to the sea, and crossed the Rubi*- 
COn over a bridge, at the point where the rivers unite, and which 
ia therefore called, in the itineraries, *'ad Confluenteis" (at the 
confluence). Kimni, by the present road, is only eighteen yerj 
ehorty that is, sixteen ancient miles, while it was formerly twenty, 
flrom Ceitna\ the difference evidently implies a turn in the road, 
whieh could be no other than that leading from Gesena to this 
bridge, " ad Confluenteis." 

There were, therefore, two passages over the Rubicon anciently, 
Ihe one by the Via Emilia, o\er a bridge, ''ad Confluenteis;" Ae 
other, about a mile lower down, or nearer the sea, on the direet 
roed from Ravenna to Rimini. This latter then was the passage, 
tod here was the celebrated spot where Cffsar stood, and absorbeil 
in thought suspended for a moment his own fortunes, the fate of 
Kome, and the destinies of mankind ; here appeared the warlilie 
yhantom, commissioned by the furies, to steel the bosom of the re* 
lasting chief, and to hurry him on to the work of destruction ; and 
here too, arose the (lenius ofRume, the awful form of the mighty 
Parent, to restrain the fury of her rebel son, and to arrest the blow 
le^eUed at justice and at liberty. 

Ut ventQia est pani Rnblcoali ad uiulii 
lofeai viM dud pttria tiepldaatii laaao, 
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Clara per obscuram vulta in«stlsslma noctem 
Turrigero canos etniodens vcrtice crines.' 

Zttcon, lib. I. 9 ^ 

Bere Cssar passed, and cast the die, that decided the fate, not of 
Rome only, of her consuls, of her senates, and of her armies, bat 
of nations and empires, of kingdoms and republics, that then slept 
in embryo in the bosom of futurity. 

In crossing the Rubicon, the traveller passes from Cisalpine Gaal 
into Italy properly so called, and enters the territory of the Umbri, 
ithat is Umbria. This province, though it retains its general name, 
is divided into various arbitrary departments, such as the Legaskm 
d' Urbmo, MarcaftAncona, etc. of which, as of most similar parti- 
tions, 1 shall take little or no notice ; because they are mere tii»> 
sient distinctions, adapted to the particular administration of eack 
district, and varying with every accidental change in the system of 
government, A few miles from Cesena we came within sight of 
the Adriatic on the left, while on the right, the mountains increaia 
in height and in magnificence. On the summit of one that rose ii 
loll view before us, covered with snow and shining with ice, rose 
the town of S. Marino, bosomed in the regions of winter, and half # 
lost in the clouds. The genius of Liberty alone could have fbaiided, 
and supported a Republic, in such a situation ! 

Savignano on the Borco is a large handsome town, but, I belief^ 
contains nothing remarkable. Thence to Rimini, and, indeed, ti 
Ancona, the road runs along the coast of the Adriatic, preseotiag 
such scenery as the sea on one side, and on the other the Apes* 
nines, or rather their attendant mountains must naturally funiidk. 
About four mQes from Savignanoj we passed the Luio (ancicM^ 
Plusa) and six miles further, crossing the ancient Ariminus, 
the Marecclua, entered Rimini ( Ariminum). The bridge OTer 
we passed, is of marble, and in the best style of Roman ai 
tore; it was erected in the times of Augustus and Til)erios O 
and is inscribed with their names. Its consists of five arches wl^ 
niches for statues between, and a regular cornice surmounting InnI 
arches and niches. Its solidity, boldness, and beauty, as well m 
the date of its erection, have led many connoisseurs to condiii 
that it is the work of Vitruvius. The gate on the opposite sidi^ 
under which the traveller passes on his way to Pesaro, is a 
phal arch of Augustus, of the best materials and noblest 
The order is Corinthian, but in some respects peculiar. The 



>'ow near tlie banks of Roblcoo he itood ; _ 

When lo ! as he ttirrey^d the narrow flood, W^ 

Amidst the dusky horrors of ihe niitbt, |^^ 

A wondrous tUIoh stood coniesi to sight. 

Her awftel head Ioom's rer'rend Image rear'd : l;*^ 

TROBhUnf and sad iht matron Isra afifiaar'd: 

A tow^ry crown her hnary temples boood. 

And her torn trasses mdelT hong aroand.-^keit«. 
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barous taste of the middle ages crowned this monament of Roman 
grandeur with a (jf)thic battlement, a deformity which is still allowed 
to exist, ''in media luce Italia'," ' in such an age and in such a 
country. 

Aimifii is large and well built. In the principal square is a foaiH 
tain, and a statue of Paul V. changed into tlut of St. Gaudentius by 
the French, who, upon this occasion, seem, I know not how, to 
have forgotten their usual propensity to destruction. The cathedral 
had been turned by ihem into a military hospital, and so muchdis* 
figured as to be rendered unlit for public worship. The church of 
the Dominican Friars was, therefore, used for the purposes of ca- 
thedral service. That of Si. Francis, adorned with a profusion of 
marble, deserves notice, particularly as it is supposed to be th« 
last in Italy, if we except however the cathedral of Milan, into which 
Gothic forms and ornaments have been admitted. It was built in 
the year f i5(), a period when the latter stylo began to give way to 
the restored proportions of Human architecture. However, this 
attempt to resume the graces of antiquity does not seem to have 
succeeded, as the orders are ill proportioned, and the whole edifice 
is clumsy and whimsical. Several other churches and some pabicef 
are worthy the attention of the traveller. 

The port of Rimini is much obstructed by the sands swept along 
by the river in its descent from the neighboring mountains : and 
though much labor has been employed, and money expended, in 
order to keep it clear, yet at present it admits small vessels only ; 
an inconvenience incidental to all ports formed by mountain tor- 
rents, when they fall into the sea near their sources, and before 
tbej have time to deposit the gravelly particles with which they are 
isarily encumbered. Some fragments of marble linings and 
remain to attest the ancient ma{;nificenco of this port. 
Of the history of llhnim it can only be said, that after having suf- 
Jered in common with all the other cities in Italy, the ravages of 
Ibe first barbarian invaders, and bowed its neck forsomo years un- 
ler the Gothic sceptre, it was restored to the empire by Belisa- 
riuf , and at the fall of tlie Kxarch.ae was annexed once more to the 
Monian territory in the ei<;hili century. Since that period, though 
oecasionally distracted by factions, and sometimes enslaved by its 
own citizens, it has never entirely dissolved the tie that binds it CO 
Ibe parent city, nor refused to pay legal submission to its pontiflii. 
But the most remarkable event in the records of llnuim is, without 
doubt, that which first registered its name in the page of history, 
and still gives it a claim upon the attention of the traveller. lUmm 
was the first town that beheM (iiT^ar in arms against his country. 
Jkfter having harangued his troops on the banksof the Rubicon, and 
made the last appeal from the laws to the sword, he rushed for- 

* la the tery mklst of tbt lifht of Ital} . 
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imrd with his vsnl rapidity, and at day-break appeared » sur round- 
ii with hts cohorts, in the forum at /tinimt. The untimelf soual 
%t the trompet, the alarm and confusion of the inhabitants, the threat- 
ening aspect of Cssar, are circumstances which the historian db^ 
cffUMy leaves to the imagination of his readers ; while the |iiM 
ftMli hi them the materials of sublime description : 

« 

CoDfUUt Qt etpto Jasnu depooere miles 
Sigoa foro, stridor liluftm. cUngorqae tubanim 
Nod pit condnuit cum riaco classica corou. 
Bopte qoles populis. stratisque exclu javeotus 

DirlploDt sacris affixa peoatlbos anna 

Ut Dots Italsert aquil«. Romanaqae sigoa, 
Et eelsos medio conspectus in agmine Cesar, 
Dirigato metu, gelidos paver occopat artas. ■ 



CHAPTER Vm. 



(UttoMea— Feiaro— Ado— Tbe MeUunis aud Monte Asdnibalu fltntaigfc 
AiMMMMU iU Harbor aod Triumphal Ardi-'LoreUo, and the Santa GsM— 1# 
leatlnf>— Ponte Delia TrtYe. 



Close to Rimini we passed the river Ansa or Aprosa. 
to Ancooa, the scenery continues the same ; the Adriatic <mi Ai 
kflt; on the right, fine fertile hills covered with buildings, and # 
Sing gradually in height, till they swell into the ridge of the hf^ 
nines about fifteen miles southwest. Among the hills, S. MMi| 
presents to the eye a perpendicular precipice of 
height, and of craggy aspect, and long continues to form m 
majestic and conspicuous feature of ihe landscape. The firit 



is Cailolica^ a title given to this place, because it became the asi^ 
kun of the orthodox prelates, who receded from the oooncB mH 
at ittnitni, when they found thai the Arian faction seemed likalf C 
IMrevail. Such at least is the import of an inscription in the 
church, a neat ediBce, with a high Gothic lower opposite, 
river Cottc/ta, which flows a few miles from Cauolka^ on i 



To the fDid fornm oa the Midler fMn'd, 
TtMTB iMlUd, tod bti Tlrtor efMlgos plac'd ; 
Wlib dire tlarms from band to btod aruaod^ 
Vfe* Ife, buane born, and rettling tmmpeta 
Tbe ataniugcltlsens oprear tbeir beads. 
The lustier roalb at oiice fontake tbeir bedi; 
BMtT taer aiMlcli their weapon*, wbleta' amonf 
Tbetr boosebold godit la peace had re*ted long ; 
Soon as tbeir crests tbe Roman eaglet raar'd, 
Aod Casar hlf b above tbe rest fppeitd, 
SMh trmbUag hiirt with Hcm homriboai. 
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o Rimioi, is supposed, by Claverias, to be the '' Grostomtom ra- 
lax ** ■ of Lucah. 

About ten miles from Cattolica, is Pesaro (Pesaunis), a large, 
dean, airy town, with a handsome square ornamented by a noble 
bantain, and formerly by a marble statue of Urban VIII. Iate(j 
lestroyed by the French. Most of the churches are remar|MD)|| 
'Or their paintings, and some for their architecture. Among tb^ 
atter are S. Giovanni, La Miscricordia and S. Carolo. Several pa- 
aces have the same claim to attention. On the whole, few towns 
lave a handsomer or more prepossessing appearance than PaanK 
rhe bridge over the Foglia^ anciently the Pesaurus, is a very noble 
riifke, and though not ancient, worthy of being so. 

About seven miles further is Fano (Fanum Foriuns), a welW 
>ailt and very handsome town. One of the gates of Fano i$ a 
riomphal arch of Auf^ustus ; a gallery or portico of five arcadei 
vas built over it, at a later period, that is, under Constantine; the 
Irhole is, or was, Corinthian. It was considerably defaced, and 
he upper story destroyed, by the artillery, in a contest between 
hit town and Julius II. Several pillars still lie, as they seem to 
itve fallen, on the platform above the arch. On the three difle* 
«nt cornices, there are three inscriptions. The churches at Fano 
Ire not inferior to those at Pviaro. The theatre was a noble and 
laiBmodious edifice, hut has been so long neglected, that it has at 
bresent much the appearance of a ruin. ' 

The Via Flaminia here turns from the sea towards the ApeiH 
dies, and runs along the banks of the Metaurus, now called the llfi» 
IlKi, or shorter, the Metro, This river, a streamlet in dry weat|M|f«' 
toiSI, if we may judge by iu wide^xtended bed, and by the long 
Mdge thrown over it, form in rainy seasons a vast sheet of water. 
b Irestern banks are covered with wood, and increase in height 
M declivity as they retire from the sea. To the cast, opens a plain, 
laonded by gentle eminences, and contracting in breadth as it runs 
iMIhward, where the hills line the banks of the river. The Adriatic 
Maples the north, and to the south rise the Apennines in irr«- 
giiltr forms, interrupted only by the stoep dell, through which the 
frer forces its passage. The character of boisterous rapidity, 
^ven by the poets to this stream, agrees with it only while rush- 
ag from the Apennines, or confined within the defiles that line tbe 
Mse of these mountains. 

Veloxque MeUnms. > Laiain H. 495. 

■ Tbf* Ylolfnt Cnistumiiiiii. 

» The Basilica aiinnnl to the fonim of Fanum was |ilaniied and bnllt fef 
nimvius. Would it be Imposidble lodiicover »ome tracg> M an aSISci, wMc h. 
)nn the accbnnt wMch be glvei of IU form and proporttona, aMMS Ui havt bsea of 
omldf rable magnitude and beauty ? None are now ubitrvafeta. Fil. lib. v. s« |. 

* And ibe fwifl Meuuruf . 
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CaTis TeDientes montibas Umbri^ 
Hos JEsis, Sapisque lavant, rapidasque sonantl 
Yertice contorquens undas per saxa Metauras. > 

Sil. TiU. 447. 

The banks of this river were, as is well koown, the theatre of om 
of die most glorious and most decisive yictories ever obtained bf 
the Romans, a yictory which saved Rome, bj depriving Annibal 
of his long expected reinforcements, and anticipated the foil of Car- 
thage, by cutting off at one stroke the strength of her armies and 
the flower of her rising generation. 

The description which Livius has given of the battle of MelM- 
rus is animated and circumstantial ; and though the learned seca 
to doubt whether it be possible to ascertain the spot on which it 
look place, may, 1 think, enable us to guess at it, with some proba- 
bility. According to the historian, both armies were encamped 
on or near the Sena, about four miles westward of Senegaglia, or 
to use his words, ^*Ad Senam castra consulis eranty el qu'mgenias mde 
passus Asdrubal aberat.* Asdrubal began his retreat, '^prirnii tnr 
giiiH " 3 that is, about an hour after sunset ; and after having wan- 
dered in the dark for some time, reached the Metaurus, aboat 
eight miles from the Sena, and there halted till break of day, when 
following the banks from the sea towards the mountain, in order 
to discover some place fordable, he was overtaken and atUnkiBd 
b^ the Romans. The battle commenced at an early hour, for aficr 
various manoeuyres and a most bloody contest, it was only aid- 
day when victory decided in favor of the Romans. '* EtjamSm 
*Wiediwn erai, sUisque^ei calar hkmtes, ccedetulos capiundotque (4oilo) 
affa^m prcebebat.^ Now when we consider these circuoistaMei 
united, that is that the nights were short, as it was summer, that 
lAer having marched eight miles, the Carthaginian army bewildered 
themselves in the windings of the banks, " per lortuon omtiia mm 
flexusque errorem volvens, ^ that they halted and were overtakn 
early in the morning, we shall conclude, that they had not marched 
more than eighteen miles from Sena, or, in other words, thai ihey 
had not reached the mountains, and, of course, that the battb 
look place in the plain, but nearer the mountains than ihe Miu 
Moreover the left wing of the Carthaginian army, formed chiefly of 
Gauls, was covered by a hill. Round this hill, when the ConnI 

' The UiDl»riaiu left tbelr iDOontaioB and Ibeir caTCi ; 

Tbec« drink of AU\i\ and of Sapia' warea. 
And nrUt Metaurus' strram, who rolls along, 
KoariDg amid ibe rocis, bis eddies strong. 

* The camp of the consul was on the Sena, and Asdrubal was five hundred paces 
distant thence. 

> At the first watdi. 

4 And now It was the middle^ of the day. and abundance of the enemy, pantlai 
with thirst and heat» were slain and taken. T. Lhr. lib. xxviL 48. 

' Lost among the tortuous maaes of the winding river. 
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Claudius had attacked the cnomy in tlic roar, was the principal 
slaughter, and it is hi(;hly probable that the fall of the Carthagi* 
nian general ennobled this spot, and dignified it with the appella- 
tion of Monie Asdrubale. We may therefore I think conclade, with- 
out much danger of wandering widely from the truth, that the 
roond hill which still bears that name, and rises south of the Me- 
taurus, about three miles from Fouombnme on the road to Forli, 
was the scene of this memorable action. It is about eighteen miles 
by the Via Flaminia from Fano, and about fourteen from the Sena, 
on which both armies were encamped the day before. In fine, a 
battle in which a hundred thousand combatants are engaged, co- 
vers a great extent of country, and spreads over all the neighbor- 
ing region, so that the banks of the river, for many a mile, wit- 
nessed the root of the Carthaginians ; and the poetical prediction 
was fiiilj accomplished, 

Multa quoque Asdrubalis Hilgebit stragc Metaams. i 
Two hoars brought us to the river Negola (Misus), 

Quo Sena reli(*tum 
Gallorum a populis trailt per Mecula nomen! • 

Ibr, on its banks stand Senegagiia^ which took its name from the 
GaOi Senones, though colonized by the Romans after the destruc- 
lioo of that race. 

StnegagVia is a very well built, airy, and apparently flonrishing 
town. The cathedral of the Corinthian order was lately rcbaiit, 
and its high altar adorned with a most beautiful tabernacle, by 
ibo present bishop. Cardinal Qnorati, who has the reputation crfF 
being a man of taste and public spirit. Unfortunately for the town, 
his means of indulging the useful propensities which naturally fol- 
low such endowments, have been completely annihilated by the 
rapacity of the French, and all improvements, since the fatal 
period of their arrival, have been totally suspended. The distance 
from this town to Ancona is twenty-four computed, twenty real 
miles. A little beyond Cam Fraxcata, at the Bocca de Fiumecino, 
(mooth of the rivulet) we passed the Eilno, the Roman Aesis, en- 
tered Picenum and arrived late at Ancona. 

Ancona retains its ancient name, supposed to be derived from its 
reclining posture, and no small share of its ancient prosperity, as, 
Venice excepted, it is still the most populous and the most trading 
city on the shores of the Adriatic. Most of the towns we have 
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hitherto mentioned were fbanded by Tarious Gallic tribes. Ancooa 
boasts a nobler origin. It was built by a band of Syracasan pa- 
triots who, to avoid the insolence and lawless sway of Dionysioi 
the tyrant, abandoned their country, and settled on this coast, abool 
foor hundred years before Christ. It was anciently remarkable for 
a celebrated temple of Venus, and, like Paphos and Cythera, wai 
aopposed to be one of the fovorite resorts of the Goddess of f^ora 
uid Beauty. ' In reality, it would be difficult to find a sitoatioi 
liiore conformable to the temper of the *' Queen of smiles anl 
sports, '* or better adapted to health and enjoyment than Ancooa. 
Seated on the side of a hill forming a semicircular bay, sbeherei 
by its summit from the exhalations of the south, covered by a 
bold promontory from the blasts of the north, open only to tbs 
breezes of the west, that wanton on the bosom of the waters whid 
bathe its feet, and surrounded by fields of inexhaustible fertility, 
Ancona seems formed for the abode of mirth and luxury. HenoB 
it has been remarked by travellers, that the inhabitants of Ancona, 
and its territory, are of a more beautiful form and fairer color thaa 
their countrymen in general ; and though several invidious reasons 
have been given to account for this flattering distinction, 1 must add, 
that their morals are acknowledged to be pure, and the conduct of 
the females unimpeachable. 

The Romans, aware of the advantages of this port, made it thek 
principal naval station in the Adriatic, built a magnificent mole ib 
cover the harbor, and adorned it with a triumphal arch. This use- 
ful and splendid work was undertaken and finished by Trajan, Iflii 
to him the triumphal arch is dedicated. It is still entire, thong|l 
stripped of its metal ornaments ; the order is Corinthian ; the mattH* 
tials, Parian marble ; the form light, and the whole is considered 
M the best, though not the most splendid, nor the most massivii 
■odel, that remains of similar edifices. It was ornamented wilh 
aiatues, busts, and probably inferior decorations of bronze ; but'dt 
these, as I hinted above, it has been long since stripped by the ava- 
rice of barbarian invaders, or perhaps of ignorant and degenerate 
Italians. From the first taking of Home by Alaric, that is, froii 
the total fall of the arts to their restoration, it was certain ruin to 
an ancient edifice to retain, or to be supposed to retain, any orna- 
ment, or even any stay of metal. jS'ot the internal decorations 
only were torn off, but the very nails pulled out, and not unfre^ 
quently stones displaced, and columns overturned, to seek for 
bronze or iron. Of this species of sacrilegious plunder we fin! 
numberless instances, not only in the edifice now under our consi- 
deration, but in various remains of antiquity, and partictilarly ii 
the Pantheon and Coliseum. 
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Nor will this conduct appear wonderfiil in men either by birth or 
by habits, and grovelling passions, barbarians ] when in oar owtl 
times, and almost before our own eyes, persons of rank and ednca- 
tion have not hesitated to disfigure the most ancient, and the most 
Tenerable monuments of Grecian architecture, to tear the works of 
and Praxiteles from their original position, and to demoIisH 
I, which time, war, and 'bart)arism, had respected during 
twenty centuries. The French, whose rapacity the voice of Europe 
bas so loudly and so justly censured, did not incur the guilt of 
dismantling ancient edifices; they spared the walls, and cotatente^ 
diemselves with statues and paintings, and even these they hate 
collected and arranged in halls and galleries, for the inspection <^ 
travellers of all nations ; while, if report does not deceive us, our 
phinderers have ransacked the temples of Greece , to sell their bo6- 
tj CO the highest bidder, or, at best, to piece the walls of some 
obscure old mansion, with fragmenu of Parian marble, and of AttU! 
iculpture. 

The triumphal arch has only one gateway, is ornamented with 
four half columns on each front, one at each side of the gateway, 
and one at each angle. The marble, particularly in the front to* 
wards the sea, retains its shining white; the capitals of the pillars 
have suffered much, and lost the prominent parts of the acanthus^ 
however, on the iivholc, tliis arch may t>e considered in high pre* 
Mfvation. 

The greatest part of the mole still remains, a solid compact wall, 
Ibrmcd of huge stones bound together by iron, and rising to a con- 
jiiderable height above the level of the sea. Close to it, knit much 
lower, is the modern mole, adorned in like manner with a trhim-* 

el arch oF the Tuscan order, in itself not l)eautiful, and when 
ipared with the Corinthian arch that stands almost immediatehr 
over it, exircmely cumbersome. The architect was VanvUelR, m 
ume of considerable repute in the architectural annals of the last 
eentury; and if we may jud{;e from the solidity of the new mole, 
from the elevation of the light-house that terminates it, and from 
the admirable arrangement of the Lazaretto, he seems to have m^ 
riteiJ the i-elebrily which he enjoyed. It is difficult, however, Co 
ooncei\e what nioiivos could have induced him to place an arch, of 
so mixed a composition, and so heavy a form, so near to the sim- 
ple and airy edifice of Trajan, unless it were to display their op- 
posite qualities by the contrast, and of course to degrade and vi- 
lify his own workmanship. But all modern architects, not except- 
ing the great names ofMUhaclAnych, Bramante^tind PiiUmUo, have 
had the fever of innovation, and more than ten centuries of unsuc- 
cessful experimeuts have not been sufficient to awaken a spirit of 
diffidence, and to induce them to suspect that, in deviating from the 
modols of antiquity, they have abandoned the rules of symmetry; 
and that in erecting edifices on their own peculiar plans, they have 
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only transmitted their bad taste, in stone and niart>le monamenls, . 
to posterity. 

The cathedral of Ancona is a very ancient, bat a low, dark edifice. 
It contains nothing within, and exhibits nothing without, to fix tt- 
tention. Its situation, however, compensates in a great degree^ its 
architectural defects. Placed near the point of the Cumerian pnh 

«montory, elevated far above the town and the harbor, it comnuaidi 
a most magnificent view, extending along the sea coast to Petan 
and Fano on the north, bounded on the west by the snow-crownei 
Apennines, while on the east it wanders over the Adriatic, and, it 
clear weather, rests on the distant hills of Dalmatia. We lingeni 
on this delightful spot with much satisfaction, and while our eyes 
feasted on the varied prospect expanded before us, we enjoyed^ 
though it was only the second of April, the freshness of the ffk 
that sprang occasionally from the sea, and fanned us as we a aecii 
ed the summit of the promontory and the tops of the ueighboriai 
mountains. 

There are, however, several churches that merit observation; 
particularly the Agosiiniani, and the Giesu (of YanviielU), as also the 
Pakuuo delta Communila^ or Town-hall, and the Palazzo dei Ikt- 
conit, or Merchants*-hall. The Popes have not been wantiDg m 
their attention to the prosperity of Ancona. They have made il a 
free port, allowed liberty of conscience to persons of all religioa% 
improved the harbor, and opened a new and very noble approMk 
on the land side. However, in commerce, activity, and popnliliw, 
Ancona is still inferior to Leghorn, owing probably to the situaiin 

' ofthe latter on the western coast of Italy, in the heart of the Me£- 
terranean, and open, of course, to the commerce of France, Spai% 
Africa, and the Mediterranean islands ; while the former, on da 
Adriatic, a sea comparatively unfrequented, faces Dalmatia, a co«uli| 
little given to mercantile speculation and activity. 

The general appearance of Ancona, though beautiful at a diiffaiwi^ 
is, within, dark and gloomy, in consequence of the narrownesi rf 
the streets, and the want of squares and of great public buildii^ < 
Ancona and its neighboring towns and coasts, are celebrated in iha J 
following lines of Silius Italicus : I 

Hlc et quos pascant scopuloss rora NonuLoc, 
Et quls litorec HimaDt altaria Cuprs, 
Quique Tnientloas servant cum flumioe tarres 
Cemere erat : clypeata procul sab sole conisco 
Agmina, sacguineA vibrant in nublla lace. 
Stat Facare colus nee Sidone vil'or Ancon, 
Murice nee Libyco. Statque homectata Yomano 
Adria, et inclemens hirsati signirer Ascli. > 

SiL ital. viii. iao, 438. 

And here were ttey, who rap tbe acaiity gnia 
Od If Ud muoMU'i dlflfe, • rtmgb dooMlii ; 
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Namana is now Humana; Cupra, Le Groiie. Traenthnn on the 
banks oF the TrcnUo^ unknown at present* The river still bears its 
ancient name Voniano and Ascli Auoli. 

The distance from Ancona to Loretto^ is about fourteen miles ; the 
road hilly, the country in the highest degree fertile, and the views on 
every side eitremely beautiful. Camurano, the intermediate stage. 
Stands on a high hill, and has a small but handsome church. Loretto 
also is situate on a very bold and commanding eminence. This 
sown is modem, and owes its existence to the Santiuhna Cam (the 
holy house), and its splendor to the zeal or to the policy of Sixtus 
Qnintus. It is large, well built, populous, and notwithstanding its 
elevated site well supplied by an aqueduct with water. It is sur- 
rounded with a rampart, and from that rampart commands a varied 
and most delightful prospect on all sides. To the north rise Osim^ 
the Auximum of the ancients, and Camurano^ each on a lofty hill ; 
abo close to the sea, an abbey perched on the summit of Monte Go^ 
wiero [ Cumerium promontorium, the Cumerium promontory ) ; on 
the south, Monte Santo (the holy mountain), anciently Sacrata, and 
Maeeraia; to the west, Hecanati, and Monie Fiore; wiih the Apen- 
nines rising, broken, white and craggy behind; while to the east, 
between two hills, the Adriatic spreads its blue expanse, and brigh- 
isning as it retires from the shore, vanishes gradually in the white 
clouds that border the horizon. 
Every reader is acquainted with the legendary history of the 
Sanliiftiwg Ca$a, or most holy house; that it was the very house 
l/UA the Virgin Mother, with the infont Saviour and St. Joseph, 
Wfeabited at Nazareth ; that it was transported by angejs from Pales- 

\, when that country was totally abandoned to the infidels, and 
pfaKred, first in Dalmatia, and afterwards on the opposite shore 
;is||alj, close to the sea side, whence, in consequence of a quarrel 
' h c t ii eeu two brothers, the proprietors of the ground, it was re- 
moved; and finally fixed on its present site. This wonderful event 
k mid to have uken place in the year 1294, and is attested by 
Ae oemlitr evidence of some Dalmatian peasants, the testimony 
.if the two quarrelsome brothers, and, I believe, the declaration oif 
• good old lady of the name of Laurem. Some had seen it in Dal- 
tetia, others beheld it hovering in the air, and many had found it 
h the morning on a spot, which they knew to have been vacant the 
Zoning before. Such is, at least in general, the account given at 

And thcT, vvboM tUan lOMAt Mpoo tht ilrmd 
Of w«>««a»b d Copra ; and Ibe neighbor te»d. 
That till ihe flrldf uhlrh d«cp TroentlttB lavaa, 
nia Bame-aafce Um'n taJi ct iag In Ma wat«a; 
Thdr borhlcr*. aa*hlog tu the aoiar raja, 
ih aol far lato Ihe r'onda a aMfalM Meat. 
Tkcre iw waa Asroo, nhoat hrlghC ffnrflk «laa 
Or Willi Um Ifkjuk «r tldwlan dyei; 
Aad A4rta through nhoae plain T< 
ABd Ihf lerri Bag of Aadl'a 1 
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LorettOy drcolated all over Italy, piously admitted by many Mf 
persons, and not a little encouraged by the Popes. 

I need not say, however, that many men of reflection id Italy, ail 
indeed within the precincts of Loretto itself, consider this wonderM 
Story as an idle tale, or at best a pious dream, conceived by a beml 
imagination, and circulated among an ignorant race of poasanti ail 
fishermen. They suppose the holy house to have been a cottagec 
building long buried iu a pathless forest, and unnoticed io a oooanf 
turned almost into a desert by a succession of civil wars, invasioi% 
and revolutions, during the space of ten or twelve centaries. i 
dream, an accidental coincidence of circumstances might have U 
one or more persons to the discovery of this long forgottea ediii% 
and such an incident working on minds heated by solitade mi 
enthusiasm, might easily have produced the conviction, and proptr 
gated the belief of the wonderful tale. 

But be the origin of the holy house what it may, the effect of anikl 
or of credulity, it gradually attracted the attention first of the ooaMq^ 
round, then of Italy at large, and at length of the whole Chriniii 
world. The miracle was every where heard with joy andadmiil- 
lion, and every where welcomed with implicit unsuspecting iukk 
Princes and prelates, rich and poor, hastened with pious elacriqrV 
Tenerate the terrestrial abode of the incarnate Word, and to implilp 
the present aid and influence of his Virgin Mother. Gifts and vouv 
offerings accumulated; a magnficent church was erected; goli 
silver and diamonds blazed round every altar, and heaps tf 
treasures loaded the shelves of the sacristy; various edificmimi 
around the new temple, and Loretto became, as it still remaiBibf 
large and populous city. i 

The church is a very noble structure, in the form of a Ml 
with a dome over the point of interseaion, planned by B\ 
Under this dome, and designed by the same architect, is the 
CtM, a building about thirty feet long and fourteen higb/*%j 
pF stone rough and rather uneven. It is difficult to disoovar 
fMriginal color of the stone, as it is blackened by the smoke of 
numberless lamps continually burning, but it is said to beofaiii^ 
dish grey; the interior is divided by a silver rail into two 
nnequal dimensions. In the largest is an altar ; in the lem, 
is considered as peculiarly holy, is a cedar image of the 
Virgin placed over the chimney-piece. The exterior is co 
with a marble casing, ornamented with Corinthian pilasters 
sculptured pannels representing various incidents of Gospel 
tory. The font, the Mosaics over several altars, the bronze 
both of the church and of the Sanla Casa, and several paintiBgl 
the chapels are admired by connoisseurs, and deserve a mindte fit 
mination. The square before the church, formed principdy 
the apostolical palace, the residence of the bishop and of thi 
oons and the penitentiaries^ is in a very grand style of ardiiiecmmb 
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M 6 Mury wm fonnerly a wbject of adopintiM 9ifl4 J^Mh 
!0i to all travellers, wbo aeemed to atiempt Ixit in vi^ lo- 
»e, not the gold and siUer only, bat the aems and the dia- 

that glittered on eyery vase, and daxzled ihe eyes with their 
>r. Long catalogues were produced of the names of Eoi- 
, Kings, Potentates, and Republics, who had contributttl 
nent this immense accomuiatioa of wealth with additional 
|s, and some surprise was exprttsed, that the Tiirfc or some 
lirate tempted by the greatness oi the booty, and by tlhe fiM^iliQ^ 
conquest, did not assisult the town, and endeavor to enridi 
- with the plunder. Btu such was the supposed sanctity of 
OB, such the religious awe that surrounded it, thy eyen t(|e 
themselves beheld it with veneration, and the inh^>itanti 
1 with confidence under the tutelar care of the Virgin Pa- 
L Once, indeed, the infidels made a bold attempt to assasut 
ctuary of Loretto ; but, like the Gauls under Brennus pre- 

to attack the temple of Delphi, they were repulsed by tr^ 
IS storms, and struck with supernatural blindness. LoreOo, 

in later times, as Delphi in days of old, was anrroiuded 

invisible rampart, which no mortal arm could fbroe,and no 
int demon even venttire to assail, repressed both by aope* 

WW, 

motlqoe vcreiidA 

imjeitAte locl> 

oretto has now shared the fite of Delphi; its sacred bounds 
6n violated, its sanctuary forced, and its stores of treasure 
and dispersed by the daring hands of its late invaders, 
jge now renins of this celebrated collection of every fhlBji 
I valuable; rows of empty shelves, and numberless cases, 
brd the treasurer an opportunity of enlarging on Hi fan- 
p and a tolerable pretext for cursing the banditti that plua- 
. ** GuU'h* said he, ** temper ropace$^ crudelei, bariararum 
llmlit infesUuinu : " * he added, in a style of compliment, 
. jicjii, mocteroit, conitnaiiet." ' I hope our countrjmep 
eavour to verify the compliment, by their condnct towards 
raded Greeks, and the oppressed Italians! 
lough we condemned the sacrilegious rapine of the Frendh, 
i not share the deep regret of the good ftiiher. IVea- 
Dried in the sacristies of the churches, are as useless, 
ill slumbering in their native mines; and though they 
itribute to the splendor of an altar, or to Ihe celebrity of 
nt, they can be considered only a» withhdd from die 

re-ftrack by the veneraSle n^Jeity oCthe pbee. 

resell are always rapadous and cniel. of all the bsrterlaas ths 

InhallaiM. -'«'"« <iMh 
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determined to remain during the night ; partly from a jast appre- 
^[ension of danger in passing the sleep and lonely fastnesses of Seror- 
vatle in the dark, and partly From an unwillingness to traverse the 
inajestic solitudes of the Apennines, when incapable of eujoying 
the prospect. The inn, it is true, was indifferent, but the surround- 
ing scenery extremely pleasing. The river rolling rapidlj along 
close to diie road; a convent seated in the middle of a vioeyard; 
groves waving on the sides of the hills ; the fields painted with the 
lively green of vernal vegetation ; fruit-trees in full blossom po aB 
sides; farm-houses interspersed in the groves and meadows; and 
broken crags surmounted with churches and towers in distant 
perspective, formed on the whole a scene, rich, varied, tranqoQ 
and exhilarating. One would imagine that Addison, who travelled 
this road, had this delicious valley in view» when in imitation of 
YirgQy he exclaims. 

Bear me, some God. to Bal»*s gentle seats. 
Or cover me in L-mbria's green retreats; 
Where western gales eternally reside. 
And all the seasons lavbh all their pride : 
Blossoms and fruits and flowers together rise. 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Letur from Italif, 
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PuMge of the ApeDDine*— Foligno— Improvisatore— The Clitomniis* Its Tonple 
and Yale— Spoleto— Moute Somma —Tcmi— Falls of the VeUno, Addiioa's 
opinion refuted— The Nar. Narni—The Til)cr— Otricoli—Civita GasteUanft- 
Ifontes Gmlnl—>>pl—Campagna— First View of Rome. 
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From Ponte delta Trave, the road runs For some time OTer i 
coontry enclosed, cultivated, and wooded, with much variety-; te 
the scenery gradually roughens as you ascend the Apennines; the 
moantains swell and close upon you, assume a savage aspect, and 
tlhough on the banks uf the river, which still attends you and winds 
through the defile, yet the scenery is rocky, naked, and barren. 
Siera YaUe is in a deep dell, where the ri\er rolls tumbling aiuqf 
shaded by oaks, poplars, and vines* A rocky mountain rises im- 
mediately to the west of the town. From its foot close 
road, through various crevices gushes a vast source of the 
water, which may justly be considered as one of the heads 
i^tentia. On the steep side of the hill stands an old ruined Gothic 
eastle, whose fortifications run in different compartments, down lo 
^le road side. In the nearest is an aperture in a vault fbnned 
OTer a large and deep spring. This rocky mountain appears to bt 
a yast reservoir of waters, as a little higher up towards thl 
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summit, aboat one bnndred yards from the first source oF the 
river Poientia, another bursts out at the bottom oft cavern finely 
shaded wiih bushes, shrubs, and fruit trees. 

A httic farther on, you enter a plain spreading in the midst of 
the Apennines, whose summits rise in various shapes around, and 
form a majestic amphitheatre. It is not however to be understood, 
that the summits to which 1 aihide, are the highest points of the 
whole ridge : this is not true, as the pinnacles of the Apennines are 
covered with snow almost all the year, while the mountains which 
we passed over, only exhibited a few detached sheets of snow, and 
were in general green. I mean therefore that above Seravalle^ yoa 
Teach the highest point of the mountains that intersect the Via Fla- 
minia, and the road from Ancona to Rome. On the sides of the 
mountains you see villages and cottages, the greatest part of which 
look bleak and miserable, and in the midst of the plain, graze no- 
merous flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle. There is, however, 
an appearance of loneliness about the place, that excites in the 
traveller's mind ideas of danger, which are considerably increased 
by accounts of murders and robberies, said to have been commit* 
ted in this remote region. 

While we were gliding over this elevated plain, with silence and 
dreariness around us, I b(>;;an to reflect on the descriptions whidi 
the ancient poets have left us of the Apennines, a ridge of moun- 
tains which the Romans beheld with fondness and veneration, IS 
contributing so much l;oth to the beauty and to tlie security of their 
country. In reality, they had reason to thank Providence for 
having placed such a tremendous barrier between them and their 
victorious enemy, after the disastrous engagement on the banks of 
theTrebia. The attempt of Annibal to pass the Apennines, is elo- 
quently described by Titus Livius : ' upon that occasion one would 
suppose that the Genius of Rome, envelope<l in tempests, and 
armed with thunder, had stood on the summit to arrest the in- 
vader : — '• Tuni vcro in genii $uno voclum ttrcpere et inter horrendoM 
fragares mirare ir/M( '«/' ' After repeated, but useless exertions, Anni- 
bal returned to the plain, and Rome had time to arm her youth and 
to call forth all her energies, to meet the approaching tempest. 

Lucan, in his description of the Apennines, indulges as usual his 
vein of hyperbolical exaggeration ; but as he is accurate in his re- 
presentation of the l)earing of this immense ridge, and of the 
rivers that roll from its sides, it may not be amiss to insert his 

Moriit inter gr mlnai medios «e porrigtt andai 
Inrp ml, superiquc marls : collcsque coeroeol 
UlDc T} rrbena vado frangentei aqoora Pis», 

t LIT. III. 5B. 

• Then the lieavent thundered with a Blghljnoiaeb and ligtitninsi flaihed aarfd 
Slw tieflModotts poali. 
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lUtaic DalnuUds obnoila, floctibos Ancon. 

FoDtibas hie vastis Immensos concipit amnes, 

Flumiiiaqae In gemlnl sptrgil divortia pooU. 

Id IcTQin cecidere latus veloxqae Metaanis, 

CrasUunlumqiie rapax, et jonctus Isapis Isauro, 

Senmaque, et Adiiacas qui verberat Aofidoc undas : 

Qaoque magis nolluin lellus se solvit in amnem, 

Eridanns, fracUsque evolvit In aequora silras.... 

Dexteriora petens monUs decllTla T^brim 

Unde bdt, Rntabamqae caTom; delabitur Inde 

Tultiirnoflqne celer. nocturncqae editor aurs 

Sarnns, ei umbrosc Lirto per regna Maries 

Yettinls Impnlsofl aquls, radensqne Salerni 

GnlU Slier, nollasqne vado qnl Macra moratos 

AUmm. Tidne procarrit in cquora Lon«. 

Longior edneto qua surgit In a€ra dorso, 

Galllea mra vldet, devexasque excipit Alpes. 

Tone Umbris Marsisque ferax, doniitosqne Sabello 

Yomere, pinlferis amplexus rupibas omnes 

Indigenas Latll popolos, non deserit ante 

Hesperiam, quam earn Scyllcis elauditur andls, 

Extenditqae suas In templa Lacinia rapes.* lib. U. 

Iliis poet delighted in details, and loved to display bis knowledge, 
whether connected with his subject or not. Others have been 
more correct, and have selected such particular features only as 
anited the circumstance. Thus Petronius Arbiter alludes merdy 
to height, as an extensive view only was requisite for the Fury, 
whom he represents as perched upon its summit. 

' Belweai the higher tnd Inlierlor sm, 

TIm long estefMM mouQUia lalLM hit wty ; 
rtM and Ancoo bound hit sloping ifdei, 
Waah'd hf the Tyrrhene and Dalraatk tides ; 
aieh In the treamre of his waiYy »iorea. 
A thoonnd Utiog cprtngt and streanu he poors. 
And aecAs the dlffrent sees hy dllTrent shores. 
Prom hb Mi. falls Cnutanilain*s rapid flood. 
And swin HclMimf, rod with PoDlc blood ; 
There gentle Sapls «i tth Isannu joins. 

And Sent there the Scnooes conftMs; 
. ,. I longh Aolldas the meeUog Oceen braves. 

And leshes on the lasy Adrians waves ; 

Bcaee vast Brldenns, with malcfaleM forte, 
rrinee of the streems, directs his regal eonrse ; 

Prood wtih the spotu of flelds and woods he flows. 

And drains Besperla's rivers as he goes .... 
These from the left ; VI hUe from the right there oooM 

The Rntaha, and Tiber deer to Eome; 

Theooe slides Vollttrnos* svi Ifl descending flood. 

And Samos, hU beneath a misty dood : 

Thefice Urls, vihom the Yestln foonteins aid 

Winds to the see Ihroagh dose Marica's shade ; 

Thence Slier ibroogh Salernlan pastures falls. 

And shallow Macra creeps by Lnna's walls. 

Bordering on Gaol the lolllcst riJ^s rise. 

And the low Alps from ciondy heights despise ; 

Ttence his long back the imltrol moonuln bows. 

Beneath the Ombrian and the Sabine ploughs ; 

The race primeval, natives all of old. 

His woody rocAs mlthin Ibdr drcult hold ; 

Far as Besperla s atmpst limlis pasa. 

The hilly IMber rans his mighly mass. 

Where Jimo reers her high Lailnian fane, 

And ScyUa's raging dogs moltrt the main.^ iM tt, 
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Hcc at Coqrti tenebrM, et TarUra liqait, 
Aki petit gradiens iaga nobilis Apennlnl. 
Uiide omnes terras , atque omnia littora poiMi 
Adsplcere, ac toto fluitantes orbe eatervas.' 

Silios Italicas enlarges upon the deep expanse of driyen snowy and 
the yast sheets of solid ice, which, when Annibal attempted the pas- 
sage, baried the forests, and wrapped op the pinnacles of tha 
Apennines in impenetrable winter. 

Horrebat glacie saxa inter lubrlca, sommo 
Pinirenim colo miscenit caput Apenoinus; 
Condlderat nix alta trabes. et vertice celso 
Ganus apex stnictA surgebat ad astra pnilnl.* 

Sil itai. ix. 741. 

In fine, Virgil, whose masterly hand generally gires a perfect pio- 
ture in a single line, to close one of his noblest comparisons with 
the grandest image, presents the Apennine in all its glory, with its 
evergreen forests waving on its sides, and a veil of snow thrown 
over its majestic summit. 

QaantDs Atbos ant quantum Eryx, aut ipte, oomscls 
Cum n«mit ilfcibus. quantus, gaudetque nivali 
Vertice le attolleos pater Apenninui ad auras.> 

rir. xll.701. 

On cpiitting the plain you wind along the mountain with a lake 
on your right, and passing an eminence, begin to descend the de- 
dnrity of ColfioriiOt represented more dangerous than it really is, 
becaoie, though the precipice be steep and abrupt^ the road is good, 
tad winding along the side of the hill descends on an easy sIop#i 
Tbroogh the deep dell that borders the road, a streamlet murmurs 
along, and gradually increasing bocomos a river, which, in the plain 
below, falls into the Clitumnus. The little post of Coie nowve forms 
the first stage of the descent, which continues with little or no 
intennission to the neighborhood of Follgno. About three miles 
from this town, the mounuiins open and give the traveller a do* 
Ughlfbl view through the deep wooded defile into the adjoining 

vale; a view, which, when we passed, was considerably n 

by the splendid coloring of the evening sun. 

' ftbc kfl ib^ darknrM of tbe realmt brtow. 

And HMiRht gmi Apranlae t aftplrlnf Wotr, 
H bencr cf n retin «im t«ra, and er 17 tbort, 
Aad tf ry tribe, dlipcn d Etrtb s MrfMv •'«. 

* Tbirk |U^d nlib tolld Irr, ■nd sbtfR d nUb pliM, 

KMr d bU tall rllfb ibr lofl^ Apeonlnc : 
Dwp HMW tb<> tormtB bid. Mid rMftft biffb. 
HU cluud-«n%«top d Miraaiil plait d Ibc ibi- 

Uk^ F.n>< or like Albos grMi br >bewi. 
Or falbar Aiwonliw, wbcQ mMm ullb fMna, 
■!> bMd dlvloc. obwvrp In dosda br bMM. 
Aod •bafca* iba •■■odlng HtmH ao hk 
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At the Tillage situate in the del] below amidst woods and rocks, 
the river pent up between the closing crag, works its way through 
several little chasms, and tumbles in seven or eight cascades down 
the steep through tufts of box and ilex, amidst houses and frag- 
ments of rocks interniinf;Ied, into the plain below, where turniag 
two or three mills as it passes, it hurries along to join the neigh- 
boring Clitumnus. ' 

I should advise the traveller to alight, order his carriage to wait 
for him at the foot of the hill, and going down to the village, visit 
a very curious grotto formed by the waters while confined withio 
the caverns of the mountain. It is entirely under ground, may be 
about five-and-twenty feet high, is hollowed into several little 
niches supported by stalactite pillars, and ornamented on all sides 
with natural fretwork. He may then pass through the rows of oihe 
tr.ees that cover the opposite rocks, observe the singular situatioa 
of the village between two mountains, one of naked rock, the other 
CQvered with brush-wood; examine as he descends, the pictoresqot 
effect of the several hills bursting through masses of wall ni 
Terdure, and then he may follow the road that runs along the 
foot of the hill, and mount his carriage within a mile of Follgno. 

While at supper, we were amused by the appearance of an /»- 
provisalarCf > who, after having sung an ode of his own composi- 
tion, in honor of England, poured forth his unpremeditated verse 
with great harmony of tones, strength of voice, and rapidity of 
utterance. lie asked for a subject, and we gave the prosperity of 
Italy, which he enlarged upon with some enthusiasm, asking eoh 
phatically at the conclusion of each stanza, Konv Italy, open as it 
was to two barbarous nations, such as the French and the Gersiania 
could ever expect prosperity? Uis extemporary effusions geofr* 
rally ended in the praises of England : and after some bumpcn 
and a suitable present, he retired with much apparent satisfacUoa. 
These characters, in their wandering habits, precarious mode Of 
living, and interested exertions, so much like the bards of ancieit 
days, have, it is said, decreased in number since the French ia^ 
Tasion, owing partly to the depression of the national spirit, ant 
partly to the poverty of their former patrons, and to the abseoei 
of wealthy foreigners. The exhibition was perfectly new 10 as» 
and while we enjoyed it, we could not but a<jree that sucB an ease 
and versatility of talent, might if properly managed be directed lo 
very great and very useful purposes. 

Foligno, the ancient Fulginia, though a large, is yet a very in- 
different town. Its cathedral unfinished without is neat within, of 
handsome Ionic, and contains two pretty side altars. In reality, 
there are few Italian churches which do not present something inte- 
resting to an attentive traveller, so generally is taste diffused over 

^ 4 JMlw of txleiDporo vmci. 
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this classic country. But the situation of Foligno COifapeotati»S iSl 
its inicrnal defects. Ai (he foot of (ho Apennines, in a dclightFql 
plain that winds between the mountains, extcniiing ten miles in 
breadth and about forty in lenaih. adorned with rows of vines, com 
fields, and villages, it enjoys the breezes and the wild scenery of the 
mountains with the luxuriance and warmth of the valley. This 
its site, is alluded to by Silius. 






paluloque Jaceos sine niGenibus arvo 

FulglDla.« SiL vlU. i59. 

About three miles distant rises Bevagna^ the ancient MeTania 
aiid through the same valley the Clitumnus rolls his " sacred 
stream,'' and glories in the beauty and fertility of his banks. At 
Foi}(jno, the traveller from Loreiio again re-enters the Via Fla- 
minia. 

The first stage from Foligno terminates at a place called Le Vene.^ 
Almost close to the post-house on the northern side, rises on a steep 
btnk an ancient temple ; and a little to the south of it, from various 
narrow vents or veins, giish»»s out a most plentiful stream of clear 
limpid water, forming one of the sources of the Clitumnus. From 
these sources the place takes its name, and the temple on the bank 
was unco sacred to the ri\<*r-{;o(l, under the appellation of Jupi- 
1^ Clilumnus. The youni;er Pliny has given a lively and accurate 
description of this fountain, which the reader will prefer, no doobC, 
lo the best modern picture. 

C. PLITVICS ROMA 50 SCO. S. 

VkHsllne aliquando Clltuninum roiitrm? Si nomJuni (ct puto noDdam alio- 
qak MrraM** iiiilii) \iflc : quoni ego, pneuUet tardlLiii«. pro&lme \idi. Modlcos 
Cfllit AMurgK. aiiiuiua cuprcsMi iM:nioroi»u> ei ofiai'u:^ : liuiic MitMer foDS eiU, ct 
%a^Dii(ur pluiibUH \ciiis, si'd Imjiariltus. cluf-laiusqu«* tAril gurglteni, qui Ul6 
grvmio |»aU'M'U |iuru& ei viirvu^. ul uuiiicrari* jactas ^lipesi et relai*eiiU8 calcalpf 
paitb. Indo, iioii ItH'i tic uii late, xd ijMdi ftuiiupia el (|ua»l pondcre ImpeUlUir. 
Pwiaarihuc. el jam arnpli^kiiiiuiii nunieii alque eiiaiii iia^iuin pallens, qiMS obvtas 
ei comrario iit»u in dl\er>a leiideutesi. iraiismiUU el pcrferl : adeo vaUdus 

iUa qua pruiHTat, ipM* lanquani |»cr miIuiii planum remia nun a^Juvelur : idem 
trrtONS ii'nii> lunliMiue >u|M>relur ad\er>u>. Juiunilum ulruniqiM per jocum 
Mvinqiic fluiianUlnis. ui fleiemii rursum. lalmrem ocio. oiium latiore %ariare. 
Al|« fra&ino multa. niiilta iHtpuhMeMiiniiur : qua^ per»piruu» amnis, velul roersis 
viridi imagine annumeial. iiiftor aipic f-ertauTil ni\iliu>, nee color cedit. Ad- 
Jarcl lempluni priMiim el reliRif»suni. Siai (:iilunniu» i|>>e amlclui* oriutuiqae 
prsirita. Pra*M.'n!i nunien ati|u<' etiam ratidiruni. inilieanl Mrles. Sparca soot 
circa Mcclla couiplnra. loUilenique Uei iiniula* ra : sua luique \eiieraUo, Mam 
miinen : quilMiMlam \en» eiinni fdnies. .Nam prseter Ilium, quasi parentem Cttl^- 
roraiu. f-uui niiuorf> capin; diM-reil ; >€d numiw mix-entur, quod poolc iran^Dll^ 
UUir. la lfrniluu» saerl profanique. In »u|K.Tiure parte na^lgare Unlom, Isfta 
elUm oalare cuui'e»»uui. lialineum ili»pellate», quibua Ilium locum Dlvus An- 

Am! ri*in« In « »pMl<Mii |»Ulii 
The uuwsli'd rul^UiU 

' Tb9 Telof, or the ftprtagt. 
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gustos dono dedit, pnbHce prcbent et bospitinm. Nee desont tUIc, qus secntc 
flominis amcnitatem, roargini insistunt. In summA, nihil erit. ex quo non cipiii 
TolopUtem. Nam studebis qaoque, et le^es multa moltoram omnibus colimmii^ 
omnibos parietibus inscripta. quibus fons ille Deusque celebraUir. Flora laodabif. 
DODDoUa ridcbU, quaoquam to vero, qu£ iua bumanitas. nolla ridebis. Yak. ■ 

r. Plia. Lib. viu. Epist. 8. 

Some changes have however taken place, not indeed in the greM 
features of nature, but in those ornamenta] parts which are nndor 
the influence of cultiyation. The ancient cypresses that shaded the 
hill, the ash and the poplar that hung over the mer, have fillei 
long since, and have been replaced by mulberries, vines, and 
olives, less beautiful but more productive. The sacred grove hai 
not been spared ; the little chapels have disappeared, and the sutoe 
of the god has yielded his place to the triumphant cross. This 

> C. PU!TT TO mS FBIEKD ROMAXTS. 

HaTe yoo ever seen tbe sources of the CIKumnus? If not, (and I tbink. If yii« 
had, yoo would have mentioned it to me) go and see them. I saw tbem not loiif 
since, and I regret that I did not see tbem sooner. There is a rising ground af 
moderate elevation. tbiclLly sliaded with aged lyprcsses. At tbe foot of tliis» a 
fountain gu>bes out in several unequal veins, and having made its escape, fonasa 
pool, whose broad bosom ex|)ands. so |>ure and cnsial-lilie. that you may cooii 
small pieces of money that you throw in, and the shining pebbles. Thence it ii 
Impelled forward, not by tbe declivity or the ground, but as it were, by its ova 
and weight Though yet at its source, it is already a spacious rireTp 
of bearing vessels, which it transports in every direction, even such as 
upwards, and strive against the strejin; it is so powerrol that oars give it 
assistance downwards, but upwards, oars and polos can scarce get the better of the 
current. It is a delightrul recreation lo those who amuse themselves with floaUag 
upon Its surface, to exchange alternately, as they alter their direction, lat»or for 
case, and ease for labor. Some parts of the banks are clothed with the wild ask, 
some with poplars, and the transparent river gives back the image of every one af 
them distinctly, as if they were submerged beneath its waters. The coldness of the 
water Is equal to that of snow, and its color nearly so. Hard by, b an andfH 
and venerable temple. There stands tbe god Clltumnus bimseir. not naked, bat 
adorned with the pratexta. * Tbe oracles which are delivered there, indicaie. 
not only the presence, but tbe prophetic power of tbe deity. Several chapels are 
scattered about tbe neighborhood, each containing an image of the god ; each his 
a sanctity, and each a divinity peculiar to itself: some also contain fountains. For 
besides the Clitumnus. who is as it were the father of all the rest, there are sooe 
smaller streams, distinct at tbe source, but is hich mingle with the river as soon as 
It passes tbe bridge. There ends every thing sacred and profane. Above tbe 
bridge, navigation only is allowed ; below it. swimming is permitted. Tbe inhabi- 
tants of Hispella, to whom Augustus made a present of the place, supply a batb 
and an inn for the accommodation of the public. Along the banks are a number 
of villas, to which the beauty of tbe stream has given birth. In a word, there is 
nothing with which you will not be delighted. For )ou may even indulge yoor 
propensity for study, and may read manv inscriptions written by difTerent persons 
on every pillar and every wall, in honor of the fountain and the god. Many yoa 
will applaud, some you will laugh at, though in facf, such is your good-oatore. 
that you will laugh at none. Farewell. 

* Tlw dreii worn bj tbe Unud yoalb, before tiwy ctme lo uun'f eeUle. 
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(Hie treafluiy was formerly a subject of admiration and asto- 
hhmeni to all travellers^ who seemed to attempt but in vain to 
»e, not the gold and silver only, but the gems and the dia- 
ls that glittered on every vase, and dazzled the eyes with their 
lor. Long catalogues were produced of the names of Em- 
Kings, Potentates, and Republics, who had contributed 
igment this immense accumulation of wealth with additional 
fings, and some surprise was expressed, that the Turk or some 
ly pirate tempted by the greatness of the booty, and by the facility 
[the conquest, did not assault the town, and endeavor to enrich 
»lf with the plunder. But such was the supposed sanctity of 
I, such the religious awe that surrounded it, that even the 
themselves beheld it with veneration, and the inhabitants 
with confidence under the tutelar care of the Virgin Pa- 
Once, indeed, the infidels made a bold attempt to assadt 
anctuary of Loretto; but, like the Gauls under Brennus pre- 
to attack the temple of Delphi, they were repulsed by tre- 
storms, and struck with supernatural blindness. Loretto, 
\f in later times, as Delphi in days of old, was surrounded 
iio invisible rampart, which no mortal arm could force, and no 
\i demon even venture to assail, repressed both by supe- 
power, 

motique verendA 

Majeslatc loci« 

Loretto has now shared the fate of Delphi; its sacred bounds 
been violated, its sanctuary forced, and its stores of treasure 
and dispersed by the daring hands of its late invaders, 
vcitige now remains of this celebrated collection of every thing 
ns valuable; rows of empty shelves, and numberless cases, 
sRbrd the treasurer an opportunity of enlarging on its im- 
, and a tolerable pretext for cursing the banditti that plun- 
it. **GaUW said he, *^ semper rapaces^ crudeles, barbarorum 
halts infestisslmi:'*^ he added, in a style of compliment, 
iajfi, juxfi, moderati^ conlinenles.'* ^ I hope our countrymen 

[endeavour to verify the compliment, by their conduct towards 
degraded Greeks, and the oppressed Italians I 
It Uiough we condemned the sacrilegious rapine of the French, 
fcoold not share the deep regret of the good father. Trea- 
lei buried in the sacristies of the churches, are as useless, 
if still slumbering in their native mines; and though they 
kf coniribute to the splendor of an altar, or to the celebrity of 
convent, they can be considered only as withheld from the 

lad awe-stmckby the venerable majesty of the place. 

The French are alwayi rapacious and cruel* of all the bubtrlaiis the moft 

■e to the Ualtins. 

Ihi EagUili ire Jon, wtterate, and continent. 
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every year sees it soccessively covered with wheat, grapes, mul- 
berries, and olives. 

, From Le Vene to Spolcto is about nine miles. The ancient towB 
of Spoletum is situated on the side and summit of a hill. It is wdl 
known that Annibal attacked this town immediately after the defeat 
olF the Romans at Thrasimenus, and the inhabirants still glory ii 
having repulsed the Carthaginian general, flushed as he was will 
conqnest, and confident of success. An inscription over the great 
arch of an ancient gate commemorates this event so honorable to 
the people of Spolcto, I have observed, as I have already hinted, 
with great satisfaction, not only in Spoleio, but in many Italian townSi 
particularly such as were tounded by Roman colonies, a vivid ra- 
cgllection of the glory of their ancestors. Notwithstanding the lapse 
of so many ages, notwithstanding so many cruel and destructive iih 
vasions, though insulted and plundered, and almost enslaved, the 
Italians remember with generous pride, that the Romans were their 
ancestors, and cherish the records of their glorious achievements, 
as an inheritance of honor, a birth-right to fame. Unhappy racel 
it is the only possession, which their invaders cannot wrest froiii 
them — **Maneani meliora nepoiesV* " Two other gates seem bj 
their form and materials, to have some claim to antiquity. SooMi 
vast masses of stone, forming the piers of a bridge, the ruins of a 
theatre, and of a temple, said to be dedicated to Concord (though 
the latter scarce exhibit enough to constitute even a ruin) as beioi 
Boman, deserve a passing look. 

The cathedral, in a commanding situation, presents a front of 
five Gothic arches, supported by Grecian pillars, and within, con- 
sists of a Latin cross, with a double range of pillars, of neat aoj 
pleasing architecture. The order is Corinthian. The two side 
altars are uncommonly beautiful. Two vast candelabra, near the 
high altar, deserve attention. The view from the terrace of the 
cathedral is very extensive and beautiful. Near it, a very fine 
fountain of an elegant form pours out, though near the summit of 
a high hill, a torrent of the purest water. The Roman pontiffii» 
it must be acknowledged, have, in this respect, retained the sound 
maxim of antiquity, and endeavored to unite the useful and the 
agreeable. Never ha\e I seen water employed to more advantage, 
or poured forth in greater abundance, than in the Roman terri- 
tories. It is sometimes drawn from distant sources, sometimes 
collected from various springs gathered into one channel, and 
always devoted to public purposes. 

The castle is a monument of barbarous antiquity, built by Theo- 
doric, destroyed during the Gf)thic war, and repaired by Narses, 
the rival and successor of Belisarius. It is a vast stone building, 
surrounded by a stone rampart, standing on a high hill that over- 

' Mey a Mter Ate attend their posterttx . 
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looks the town, but as it is commanded by another hill still hif^her^ 
it loses at present much oF its utility in case of an attack. Behind 
the Cattle, a celebrated aqueduct, supported by arcfies of an as- 
tonishing elevation, runs across a deep dell, and unites the town 
by a bridge, to the noble hill thai rises behind it, called ilontc 
Lmco. This hill is covered with evergreen oaks, and adorned by 
the white cells of a tribe of hermits established on its shaded sides* 
These hermits are of a very different description from most others 
who bear the name. They are not bound by vows nor teased 
with little petty observances; and notwithstanding this kind of 
iadependencc, they are said to lead very pure and exemplary lives* 
The aqueduct is Koman, but said to have been repaired by thd 
Goths. The town of Spolclo is in general well-built, and though 
occasionally damaged by earthquakes, as we were informed by 
various inscriptions on the pulilic buildings, yet it possesses many 
noble edi6ces and beautiful palaces. 

The road from Spnlvio is bordered by a stream on the left, and 
by wooded hills on the right. About two miles from the town 
we began to ascend the Somma. The road is exc(*lient, and winds 
op the 8tee|) without presentmg any thing particularly interesting, 
till you reach the summit, wheiic<* you enjoy a delightful and exten- 
BTe view o\er Spnlrin, ami the \ale of Clitumnus on one side, and 
en the other towards Tniti, and the plains of the Nar. Munie 
Samma is supposed to lune taken its name from a temple of Ju- 
^ler Summaiins plai-rd on its summit, is near f]\c thousand feet 
p fertile, shaded with the olive, the ilex, and various forest 
, well cultivated, and enlivened with several little towns. The 
descent is long and rapid, and extends to the stage next to TcmL 

This ancient town, the Interamna of the Romans, retains no 
traces of its former spleiid<»r, if it ever was splendid, though it 
may boast of some t(»lerable palaces, and, what is superior to all 
palaces, a charming situation. The ruins of the amphitheatre in 
the episcopal {;ardeii consist of one deep dark vault, and scarcely 
Berit a visit. 0\er the gate is an inscription, informing the tra- 
veller that this colony ga\e birth to Tacitus the historian, and to 
the eaiperors Tacitus and Florian ; few country towns can boast of 
three such natives. 

The principal glory of TcrnU and indeed one of the noblest ob- 
jects of the kind in the wot Id, is the celebrated cascade in its neigh- 
borhood, called the " Ciuhua tUUr Marmnre.** * To enjoy all the 
beauties of this magniticent fa!l, il will be proper first to take a 
view of il from the side of the hill bevond the Nar. The way to it 
nins through the valley along the .Nar, sometimes overshaded by 
the superincumboiit mountain with its groves of pine, ilex, and 
beech, rustling above, and at every turn exhibiting now scenery of 

Tba marble c«K4d4. 
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rocks, woods, and waters. At length yoa climb the steep sha^ 
sides of the hill, and, from a natural platform, behold the cascidi 
opposite. This point enables you to see, with much advantage, the 
second fall, when the river bursting from the basin into wbkh fe 
was first precipitated, tumbles over a ridge of broken rocks ii 
-various sheets half veiled in spray and foam. Hence are takoi 
most of the views hitherto published, and when we visited h, wt 
found two Roman anists employed on the spot. If the contempb- 
tion of this scene for ever shifting to the eye, should be foarf 
tiresome, the remainder of the day may be spent very agreeaUy 
in traversing the surrounding woods, and exploring the vale of thi 
Kar and its enclosing mountains. The second day mustbe devoial 
to the examination of the cascade from above, and the excorsioi 
commenced from the earliest dawn. Mules, or one borse chains 
are commonly hired, though, if the weather be cooT^ and the tiK 
Teller a good walker, it may easily be performed on foot. 

The upper road to the Caduta crosses a plain varied with olives, 
Tines, and corn fields, and climbs the mountain through a defil% 
whose sides are dad with vines below, and with box and ilex abova . 
Through the dell, the Nar, '' sulfurea albus aqua," ' of a wheyiA ' 
color, tumbles foaming along his rocky channel. In the centre rf 
the defile rises an insulated eminence, topped with the ruins of ik 
willage of Papignia destroyed by the French. 

A^nding still higher, you come to an angle, where the roadii 
wrorked through the rock, and forming a very elevated terrace, 
gives you a view of Temi ^nd its plain; of the dell below with the 
Nar; of the mountains around with their woods; and of the FefiM 
itself, at a considerable distance, just bursting from the shade, anl 
throwing itself down the steep. The road still continues along the 
precipice, then crosses a small plain bounded by high mountains, 
when you quit it, and follow a pathway that brings you to a shed, 
placed on the point of a hill just opposite to the cascade, and so 
near to it, that you are occasionally covered w ith its spray. 

Here we sat down, and observed the magnificent phenomenot 
at leisure. At a little distance beyond the cascade, rise two hifls 
of a fine swelling form, covered with groves of ilex. The Vebm 
passes near one of these hills, and suddenly tumbling over a ridge 
of broken rock, rushes headlong down in one vast sheet, and io 
three streamlets. The precipice is of brown rock ; its sides are 
smooth and naked ; it forms a semicircle, crowned with wood oa 
the right, and on the left it rises steep, and feathered with ever- 
greens. On the one side it ascends in broken ridges, and on the 
other, sinks gradually away, and subsides in a narrow valley, 
through which the Nar glides gently along till its junction with the 
Ve&no, after which it rolls through the dell in boisterous agitatioa* 

' With his wblt0, nilpbareoat waten. 
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rhe artificial bed of the Yelino is straight, hot before it reaches it, 
k wanders through a fertile plain spread between the mountains, 
■mI extending to the lake Pie de Luco. 

This beautiful expanse of water, about a mile in breadth, fills the 
Mile, and meanders between the mountains for some miles. The 
vay to it from the fail, is by a path winding along the foot of thtf 
BOantatn, and leading to a cottage, where you may take a boat, 
cross to a bold promontory opposite. There, seated in the 
, yoa may enjoy the view of the waters, of the bordering 
MMintains, of the towns perched on their sides, the village Pic tU 
Lmo» and rising behind it the old castle of Labro^ whose dis- 
■antled towers crown a regular hill, while its shattered walls run 
in long lines down the declivity. We were here entertained with 
■n echo the most articulate, the most retentive, and the most mu- 
sical I ever heard, repeating even a whole verse of a song, in a 
nfter and more plaintive tone indeed, but with surprising precision 
lad distinctness. We sat for some time on the point of the pro- 
.Mntory, partly to enjoy the view, and partly to listen to the strains 
of this invisible songstress, and then crossed the lake to the village 
■ow called Pie de Luco^ or " ad Pedes Luci." > This name is pro- 
hbly derived from a grove which formerly covered the hill, and 
vas sacred to Vclinia, the goddess who presided over the "Lacus 
Telinas.* Around and above the lake are the "Roscida rura Ve- 
fai,**' so celebrated for their dews and fertility, and always so in- 
teresting for their variety and beauty. 

We would willini;Iy have followed the banks of the Vclino up to 
its source, and visited Urate, now lUeii, with its vale of Tempe, 
lllnded lo by Cicero ; but the day was on the decline, and it would 
bave been imprudent to have allowed ourselves to be benighted, 
•ilfcer amid the solitudes of the mountain, or on its declivity. We 
fcfcerefore returned, again visited the cascade, ranged through a va- 
rifllf of natural grottos and caverns, formed in its neighborhood 
by fte water, before the present spacious bed was opened to re- 
ceive it; and then descending the hill we hastened to TemiA 

After having minutely examined the scenery of this superb wa-> 
tebO, I cannot but wonder that Addison should have selected it 
ts a proper gulph to receive the Fury Alecto, and transmit her to 
Ae infernal regions. The wood-crowned basin of rock that re- 
aves the Velinus; the silver sheet of war descending from above ; 

• The foot of the grove. * The Vellnian lake. 

1 Tbr dewy fieKU of the Vdiniic. 

I The fir«t artiOcial vent or the \'Hlnu$ on reroni was made by the ron<ul Curius 
l^raUlitf, but It did not full) aiis\trr Ibe puriuiik'. The Veliuus still runtinucd to 
^■ndale tbe %ale of Reale. and ucia^ioiied, in Cicero's time, several legal coiilesU 
between the Inhabitants of that cii) and those of Inieramna. who opposed its full 
fcrfctrgc Into the Nar. Tbe present bed was opened, or at least enlarged, by the 
tie Pope Piiis the Siith, and gives the ri\er a free iwssage down the steep. 
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the white spray that rises below, and conceals the secrets of i 
abyss ; the Iris that plays over the watery cavern, and coTers it vi 
a party-colored blaze, are all features of uncommon beauty, ■ 
better adapted to the watery palaces of the Naiads of the iiei|l 
bpring ri?ers, 

Gentam qos sylras, centam qus flamina senrant. * 

Vir. G«o. It. 



Addison*s conjecture is founded upon one particular expi 
''Est locus Italiffi medio,**' and two verses in Virgil*s descripiNf: 

Urgest ntrimqoe latus Demoris, medioque fragosos 
Dat sooUum sails et torto vertice torrens. ^ 

JSn. Lib. yii. 566. 

But the first expression may merely impTy that Amsanctus wnj 
a distance from the coasts and extremities of Italy ; and the 
scription contained in the verses maf be applied to any wood, 
to the roar and agitation of any torrent ; while, if intended toi 
present the thunder of the falling Velinus, they convey, whatW 
giTs descriptions are seldom supposed to do, a very faint ideif 
their objecL Besides, in opposition to these critical conj< 
we have the positive authority of the ancients, and particula 
iCicero and Titus Livius, who inform us in plain terms, thtf 
vale or lake of Amsanctus was in the territories of the 
which lay on and along the Apennines, to the south of Benevi 
and about twenty-five or thirty miles east of Naples.^ In thufl 
ritory, not far from Ffiento, a lake even now bears the oaB0 
Ansanto, and emits a vapor, or rather throws up in the midfli 
iOirrent of sulphur, ** lorio vertice,'* ' and if we may credit trtSi 
lers, agrees in every respect with Virgil's description/ IIowc*" 
I cannot close these remarks better, than by inserting the vei 
Yirgil, which actually allude to the river in question, and 
neighboring Nar, as they give the characteristic features 
the usual grand manner of the poet. The Fury, says Virgil, 

Tartaream intendit vocem : qua protinus omne 
Contremuit nemus, et S)l\s Inlonuerc prorunds. 

B Who role the wetrr plain*, and bold the woodland shade.— Dry^n. 

* There is a place in the centre ofluly. 

^ On either side 

Thick fbrects (he forbidden ciiiraure hide. 

Full in the ceiilrc of the siiml u.-od 

An .inn uriMS of the Stxpi lu flund. 

Which, breaking from beuciiih wLh beiloniogMMnd, 

Whirl* the biack wares uud rattling stouea aroaBd.~I>ry4M. 

* Glc. De DiT. i. 36. 

* In a whirling Toriex. *• Whirls the black waves." 

* Bee Swiobume. 
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Avdilt et Trivia longe lacns, audllt amnls 
SalftireA Nar albas aqul, fonteique Velial. * 

JEn. yU. M4. 

The Nar, now called the iYera, is the southern boundary of Urn* 
ria» and traverses, in its way to Xami^ about nine miles distant, a 
lie of most delightful appearance. The Apennine, in its mildest 
Brm, **coruu'u ilicibuMfremens^*'* bounds this plain; the milky Nar 
itersccts it, and fertility equal to that of the neighboring vale of 
Ibumnus, compressed into a smaller space, and of course placed 
lore immediately within the reach of observation, adorns it on all 
ides with vegetation and beauty ; so that it resembles a noble and 
itensive park, the appendage of some princely palace, laid out 
nd cultivated to please the eye, and to amuse the fancy. 

The ancient Roman colony of yarni stands on the summit of a 
ery hit;h and steep hill, whose sides are clothed with olives, and 
rhosc base is washed by the Kera. At the foot of the hill we 
dighied, in order to visit the celebrated bridge of Augustus, 
this noble row of arches thrown over the stream and the defile in 
vhich it rolls, to open a communication between the two moun- 
luos, and to facilitate the approach to the town, was formed of 
vast blocks of white sionc fiiiod to^jiothor without cement. All the 

Cs and one arch still remain ; the other arches are fallen, and 
r fiall seems to have been occasioned by ihe sinking of the 
liddle pier : otherwise a fabric of so much solidity and strength 
fettst have been capable of resisting the influence of time and of 
^'^Mher. The views towards the bridge on the high road and the 
hin on one side, and on the other through the remaining arch 
iMigthe rivor, are unusually picturesque and pleasing. We pro* 
^Med through this dell, along the Nar tumbling and murmuring 
Viir its rocky channel, and then, with some difficulty, worked ouc 
"^y through the olives and evergreens that line the steep, up to 
to town. 

V'e were particularly struck with the romantic appearance of 
'oriti. Its walls and towers spread along the uneven summit, 
^Qieiimes concealed in groves of cypress, ilex, and laurel, and 
<>n)etim(>s emerging from the shade, and rising above their 
living tops ; delightful views of the vales, towns, rivers, and 
fountains, opening here and there unexpectedly on the eye; a 
Certain loneliness and silence, even in the streets ; the consequence 
*nd sad memorial of ages of revolniion, disaster, and sufferings 
^e all features pleasing and impressive. 



-f o h«r moohnl burn. 



Adds nil brr briMlb . ilii' riKkn Jiid wnodt arOflDd, 

AikI luouiildla* iirrab> «i lb* liifiraal wand. 

Tb6 ui tH Lake uf TrhU froin afar, 

Tbe \rlinr rvaaldtu»,aod Miliibureuov ^ar, 

Sbake al tba ba.rbil bUtl, Ibv tlgnal of tbv wtr^ Jr f <i»« 

ibaklAgi 
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Few towns have saffered more than Kami, bat its 
wounds were ioflicted by the hands, not of Goths or VandabyOf 
barbarians and foreigners, but of Italians, or at least oF an umj 
in the pay of an Italian government, of Venice itself, which ai tki 
time gloried in the title of the second Rome, the bulwark and pib 
^f Italian liberty and security. It is probable that this army 
•composed of mercenaries, banditti, and foreigners, and, likethl 
of Charles V. which they were hastening to juin, fit solely for ib^ 
purposes of plunder, sacrilege, and devastation. But, of 
-ever description of men these troops were composed, they 
binder the authority of the Venetians, when they destroyed J 
«nd butchered its defenceless inhabitants. 

The site of this town, its extensive views, its dell, and Aib 
iriver, are happily described in the following lines of Claudian : 

Celsa defainc palulum prospectans Naruia campam 

Regall calcatar eqao. rarique colorb 

Non procul amnb adesi urbi, qui nominis auctor. 

Ilice sub densa sylvis arctatus opacis 

Inter utrumque Jugum, tortb aufiaitibus albet. * 

De Sexi. Com. Hon. 515. 



Yrom Nami the road runs through the defile along the middle of 
the declivity, till suddenly, the opposite mountain seems to bort 
asunder, and opens through its shaggy sides an extensive m 
over the plain of the Tiber, terminating in the mountains of Tt 
terbo. Here we left the defile and the Nar, but continued to etfj 
mountain and forest scenery for some miles, till descending ii 
last declivity, a few miles from Oir'uoH^ for the first time in if 
midst of a spacious and verdant plain, we beheld clear and it 
.tinct, glittering in the beams of the sun, and winding along in sto 
•dignity — the Tiber.* 

Oiricoli stands on the side of a hill, about two miles fron Ai 
^ancient Ocricuii, whence it takes its name. The remains of Ai 
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Tbeo .\«rDla. hm'd for spreading piwspccts, feeU 

Tbe triiDpling; oftb' tnipvii^l ruur»<!r'» Iwili. 

Bard b;. « rher of unmoaud bue. 

Prom wbicb bcr Dame tb' Mdjanal ritv drvw, 

Beneatb a sbady forest floHt . itMiiin d 

B) wood-crow D'd hllU, it> wbit uliig mjlm wind. 

rtuxv riunt77X'j ifVitv firfX. ccx&v xvx/r'^v 
]|i(7C^:x KX7XU-J rs/tuv, af vecsv ii'i^/zv. 

Uiunys. liEPIHrUZIZ. 

Tb« lovetj liber tbruugb ibe »paclDu» pkiin 

Bolh M* pure wa^ej. and hurrl. > lo irie main; 

ftreat friiK-e of Mre-jm>. ibrousb uiit^bi) aume lb«t flow«. 

And part* tbe Svv rvlga i;ity «s b« )ioc»^ 

ftome, wetl:b ■ abode, and Jmplre't boiwrd i«at, 

Tbtqaceo ofcUki, *ai the VVorMa wtltmi. 
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v lie spread in the plain below, along the banks of the Tiber, 
present a considerable heap of fragments, in which the vestigei 
I theatre perhaps, and a few porticos may be perceived, whOe 
principal features of the town are lost, and buried in a confused 
s of ruins. Wo had now not only traversed the Apennines, 
extricated ourselves from the various labyrinths and defiles 
ch border the immense base of these mountains, 
be windings of the Tiber below Oiricoli have been alluded to by 
wto, who seems to have beheld one particular spot, a sort of 
insula formed by the meanderings of the stream, with partiality ; 
either his muse has shed supernumerary beauties around it, or 
shades that adorned the banks in his time have disappeared ; as 
ow presents a green but naked surface almost encircled by the 
es. 

Ecco yede on pritel d* ombre coperto 

Cbe si d* an alto flume si gbirlanda 

Che Itscia a pena un breve spazio aperto, 

Dove i* acqua si torce ad altra iMmda, 

Un simil luogo cod girevol ooda 

Sott* Otricoii '1 Tevere drconda. >—CaiUo li? . SS. 

crossed the Tiber by the Ponte Felice, changed horses at 
jkettOf and arrived, when dark, at Civiia Castellana. 
torn Civ'Ua Castellana wc passed over a tract of forest country, 
lying beautiful views of the Montes Cimini, with their towns, 
M, and villa{;cs to the right, and an occasional glimpse of So- 
ft to the left, and having passed the river Fa/ijco, whidi an- 
lly gave its name to the people and territory of the Falisci, came 
IVcpi, a small but very ancient episcopal town, whose cathe- 
I, built on the site of a temple, was consecrated, if we may be- 
e an inscription over one of the doors, by the blood of the 
nsmen, in the early period of the year 150. Another inscrip- 
. may rc*cord, with more certainty, though perhaps posterity 
' be as little inclined to credit it, that the same pile was deluged 
I the blood of its clergy, and almost entirely destroyed by the 
nch army in the year 1798. 

rom Kq)i we proceeded to Monte RosU The inhabitants of all 
territory, who derived their names from its towns, some of 

:h still remain, are enumerated in the following lines of Si- 

• 

Ills mixli Nepesioa cobors, cqaiqne Faliscf, 
Quique tuos, Flavina, focoi; Sabatia quiqae 

A BMd be i^lef, with Iran o'irtrrhlog crown*4. 
Ho girded by « ctrdlug rUrr roand, 
Tbat Item a narrow UUiinm wuj rtOMlo, 
Ere tbe breed #eler* dewoweN lorn Rgelo : 
Sorb ipot below Oiricoli we iod, 
Wbm Tiber's lertSMi wevci la aHM iilad. 

I. 10 
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Stagna tenent, Cimiolqoe licam ; qui Satria (eda 
Baud procQ], et sacrum Phoebo Soracte frequeotant.' 

Lib. Tlii. 489. 

Many aothors suppose that the road hence, or rather JFrom Po«tr 
Felice, was lined by a succession of magnificent edifices, obelisks, 
and palaces, adorned wiih statues, and conducted under triumphal 
arches, to the gates of the imperial city. Claudian indeed seems \f 
encomrage Ihis supposition, in the well-known lines, 

lude salatato libatis Tibride liyinphit, 
Eiclpianl arcus, oporosaque semita fastis 
Molibus, etquidquidtaots praemiliitur Urbi. * 

De Sext. Cons. Hon. 5M. 

If this description be accurate, it is sinf^ular that no trace shooH 
DOW remain of all these splendid monuments. No mounds nor 
nants of walls, no mouldering heaps of ruins, scarce even a 
tary tomb, has survived the general wreck. On the contrary, 
beyond JSqil, or rather beyond Monte Rosi the next stage, tho 
Campagna di Roma begins to expand its dreary solitudes; and nakel 
hills and swampy plains rise and sink by turns, without presentiB| 
a single object worth attention. It must not, however, be 
sed, that no vegetation decorates these dreary wilds. On the 
trary* verdure but seldom interrupted, occasional corn fielda,aad 
numerous herds and flocks, communicate some degree of aniB^ 
tion to these regions otherwise so desolate ; but descending Cm 
mountains the natural seat of barrenness, where still we wiinMii 
mral beauty and high cultivation, to a plain in the neighborlM' 
of a populous city, where we might naturally expect the perto- 
tion of gardening and all the bustle of life, we were struck witklb 
wide waste that spreads around, and wondered what mighl btlb 
eaase that deprived so extensive a traci of its inhabitants. M 
neatness and population announce the neighborhood of every oos* 
mon town; they are the usual accompaniments of capitals, 0i 
excite no interest. The solitude that encircles the fallen Metmp*- 
lis of the world, is singular and grand ; it becomes its majesty ;it 
awakens a sentiment of awe and melancholy, and may perhaps ito 
all, be more consonant both to the character of the City» and V 
die feelings of the traveller, than more lively and exkuJaratiV 
scenery. 

> With tbosptbeJastPattsrilroopd along, 

TbeNcpolitiaoand Fla^liiian throng; 
Aod lb<\ who n-und the dei-p Sibatlan lake. 
And Clminn» wide pool, thvtr dwellings make ; 
^bo lenau! Sairluin > luMn, n»l f.ir reuiovd. 
And blgb Soracles bill, by Pho^biu luv'd. 

• Atlengtbln view tbeTUMr'srorrenirame; 

Tbe irchec sacred to triimipbaut Fame; 
BogB ■MOOBMols troooa the Cl() plac'd. 
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On the beigbti abore Riccano the postilions stopped, and point- 
ing to a pinnacle that appeared between two hills, exclaimed, — 
'* Roma ! '* — That pinnacle was the -cross of St. Peter's. — The 
« ETERNAL CITY " rose before us ! 



CHAPTER X. 

Reflections— Rome— St. Peter*f— The Capitol. 

As the traveller advances oyer the dreary wilds of the Gampagna, 
where not one object occurs to awaken his attention, he has tine 
to recover from the surprise and agitation, which the first view of 
Rome seldom fails to excite in liberal and inf[enuous minds. He 
m^j naturally be supposed to inquire into the cause of these emo- 
tions, and at first he may be inclined to attribute them solely to the 
iafluence of early habits, and ascribe ilie feelings of the man, to ibe 
warm imagination of the sch( olboy. Without doubt the name of 
Borne echoes in our ears from cuir infancy ; our lisping tongues are 
Itoed to her language ; and our first and most delightful years are 
passed among her orators, pons, and historians. We are taught 
Mtiraea to take a deep interest in her fortunes, and to adopt her 
WDS6, as that of our own country, with spirit and with passion, 
fach impressions made at such an age are indelible, and it must be 
ateitted, are likely to influence our feelings and opinions during 



But the prejudices instilled into the mind of the boy, and strength- 
~ by the studies of the youth, are neither the sole nor even the 
principal causes of our veneration for Home. The Mistress of the 
wVorld claims our respect and affection, on grounds which the 
Christian and the philosopher must admit with grateful acknow- 
ledgment. In addition to her ancient origin and TeneraMe fame, 
to her mighty achievements and \ast empire, to her heroes and her 
saints, to the majesty of her language, and the charms of her lite- 
rature ; " liabc ante uculos hanc esse terrain qua: nobis tsuseritjura, quas 

t We may apply to every youth orill)eraI education, the beiaUM lines 
dressed by Claudian to llonorius : 

OInr tlM rum irtl radlrr ttnai iut Im^II, 
Et piiiUui loiU moll > II auoij mfduilla, 
DUci ivqnr arM. leoero roacvplu* ab iinffua 
Tecum cr««lt aiuur. D* Com«. Mf. vl. TT. 

Tbfo aome'i llrm rooU . n|iOfi tbr boton U&'d, 
iDcrMi d lo dcpih, and wlib ib« vlUlf mli d ; 
Tte diy. la Iby hifaary nrfcr'd 
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leges dederit. '* ■ Rome has been in the hands of Providence, the 
instrument of communicating to Europe, and to a considerable 
portion of the {;Iobey the three greatest blessings of which human 
nature is susceptible— Civilization, Science, and Religion. 

The system of Roman government was peculiarly adapted to the 
attainment of this great end, and the extension of its empire seems 
to have been ordained by Heaven for its fiill accomplishment. The 
despotism of the Eastern monarchies, kept all prostrate on the 
ground in abject slavery ; the narrow policy of the Greek republics 
confined the blessings of liberty within their own precincts : Romey 
with more enlarged and more generous sentiments, considering 
the conquered countries as so many nurseries of citizens, gradually 
extended her rights and privileges to their capitals, enrolled theo* 
natives in her legions, and admitted their nobles into her senate. 
Thus her subjects, as they improved in civilization, advanced abo 
in honors, and approached every day nearer to the manners and 
to the virtues of their masters, till every province became anoth«r 
Italy, every city another Rome. With her laws and franchises she 
communicated to them her arts and sciences ; wherever the Romaa 
eagles penetrated schools were opened, and public teachers were 
pensioned. Aqueducts and bridges, temples and theatres were 
raised in almost every town; and all the powers of architecture, of 
sculpture, and of painting, were employed to decorate the capitab 
of the most distant provinces. Roads, the remains of which asto- 
nish us even at this day, were carried from the Roman Forum, the 
centre of this vast empire, to its utmost extremities ; and all the 
tribes and nations that composed it were linked together, not oolj 
by the same laws and by the same government, but by all the facili- 
ties of commodious intercourse, and of frequent communicatioB.* 
Compare the state of Gaul, of Spain, and of Britain, when covered 
with numberless cities, and flourishing in all the arts of peace under 
the protection of Rome, with their forests, their swamps, and 
the sordid huts of half-naked savages scattered thinly over their 
wastes, previous to their subjugation; and you will be enabled to 
appreciate the blessings which they owed to Rome. 

Bmc est, in gremium victos que sola recepit, 
Hamanoin<|ue genus coromuni nomine fovil, 
Mitris non dominc ritu ; civesquc vocavit 
Qoos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua reyinxit.... 

I Keep in mind that this is the country which furnished us with jarisprodence* 
which gave ns laws.— P/tn. Epist. lib. viii. 24. 

• "Liceatdlcere/* says Lipsius, with great truth, "dirino munere Romanos 
datos ad quidqnid rude expoliendum, ad quidquid infectum Taciendum, ei loci 
iKHnioesque elegantia et arUbus passim exornandos.** 

"Be it permitted to say, that the Romans were given by the bounty of Heeim 
to polish whatever was rude, it do whatever was undone, and to adorn pli 
■lem in every part of the world, by their elegance and by their arts." 
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(Armornm legma^w paieiifp qiB AoMlll Id o«Mi 
Imperluin* ct priai dedit Ineaiiitali Jorii).... 
Hqjns ptdfldt debeniu noriboi OMwt 
Quod TelnU iMtrtIt ngkNilbw aCMar iMMpct 
Quod ledem mUre lloet; quod cenien Thata 
LosQfp el bomadM qooodam peoelnre reeetMi.... 
Qaod emietl leni um mimif. t 

aam i it mD$S$e. Cam. SHHtk, IM. 

16, in that dyilixiog and polishing mankind, bad prepared 
or the reception of that divine religion, which alone can gi?e 
lan nature its liill and adequate perfection ; and she ooapl^ • 
* godlike work, when inflaenced by her instroctionf and eaoH 
rope embraced Christianity. Thus she became the metropo- 
the world, by a new and more venerable title, and assomad; 
ore aognst sense, the appellation of the ** Holy City, ** the 
t of Nations, " the '' Parent of Mankind. " • When in the 
of the two socceeding ages, she was stript of h^ imperial 
; when her provinces were invaded, and all the gtorioas 
^ cultivation, peace, and improvement, was ravaged by 



wiM to ktr MtMB tokto 
TIM dlirrMt iMtloiM Itel •»• ctifUfm lu..., 
la bfr M iMagkir iwar Om ctptlfw iMi, 
Bat all bfr mUom ihtw • parvol klad; 
TIM Mse •! dllamt llw i 



LIU blib Ohflipw* loati. utfTm km$ 
To arat and iawa cUcMlva mi^U* Miti; 
Wlik bcr a cralM J«^ic« Inl •Mato'4 1 . . • . 
In paaet her tovan tailf «• tMato j 
Ltta ttaldi paMraal ftnr mtk iMitfa pttla; 
RMMfa at wlH ; ••• TtaVs dUaal ahtra; 

JMEHHV, DOTTN ■■■WM Ol Mi« ffl^iOTv • • ■ • 

And tkM, la valoa. «h fml anlwi i 

aisleal bishop of the Ofth eentair, who eadeaTorad to eoaNnaatoala ths 
iTpoetry to the mettphyifeel dliciiiikMU of t reflaed theotofy, §kw this 
^Ire tbeo gradoally rtiiiig on the Incretftiia nrini oTtheoM, aad eipiiiied 
t end greatneM In Uaguase Mi InetegaBt. 



MHM raln« fW rWtofwia 
PMto ca^ llaadii, filcfM MB 
BtUttoMttML II. 



ratar'ap«M>aiiaal; 
O'tr an th* •todlcat ii«rM ktr arilrad Uftf 
Mulct l»y rtllgtoo mw, aad mI IIm mmd. 

le Greet, fUndlng over the tomb of St. Peter and St HA on their IMIval, 

% the Roman people In lansuage equally elevated : 

foot viri per quos tlM eranfrelioni Chrlitl. Rosa! mplendnlt! 

. fpl te ad hanc gloriam proreieniiit ut gena ancta, popolmeleetnib ciTllas 
tallii ac rfgla per Mcram beatl Petri ledem caput orMt eflbcta, latim prari- 
>Hgk>ne dh liia» quam domlnatloiie terrene.*' 

S^rm. to Nai. Afp. JPttlrl if FmB. 

Me. O Rome, are the men. through whose meant thon wert Irradiated hf 
« or the goHMl!.... These are thef who raised thee to thto height of glery* 
ving become a holy people, an etoet nation, a aacerdotal and a regal cityp 
ally having been made by the apoitolle lee of St Peter, the head of the 
thoo migbtcit eilend thy doadalon sMte widely throngh the sedlam ef 
venly reimioo, than throagh thU oT earthly dnadahw ' 
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oessive bordes of barbariaos ; she again renewed her beneTokal 
exertions, and sent oat, not consuls and armies to conquer, bol 
apostles and teachers to reclaim, the savage tribes which had 
wasted her empire. By them she bore the light of heaven into 
the dark recesses of idolatry ; and displaying in this better 
cause all the magnanimity, the wisdom, the perseverance, which 
marked her former career, she triumphed, and in spite of ignoranoe 
and of barbarism again diffused the blessings of Christianity otw 
the Western world- 

Nor is it to be objected, that the religion of Rome was erroneous, 
or that she blinded and enslaved hor converts. The religion whica 
Rome taught was Christianity. With it the convert received M 
the Scriptures, the records of truth ; and in the sacraments, thi 
means of sanctification ; in the creeds, the rule of faith; and in th4 
commandments, the code of morality. In these are comprised 
all the belief and all the practices of a Christian, and to coromiH 
nicate these fo a nation is to open to it the sources of life iktU 
happiness. But whatever may be the opinions of my readef M 
this respect, he must admit, that the Latin muses, which had fol- 
lowed the Roman eagles in their victorious flight, now accom- 
panied her humble missionaries in their expeditions of charity ; and 
with them penetrated the swamps of Batavia, the forests of Ger- 
many, and the mountains of Caledonia. Schools, that \ied ■ 
learning and celebrity with the seminaries of the south, rosek 
these benighted regions, and diffused the beams of science over 
the vast tracts of the north, even to the polar circles. Thus the 
predictions of the Roman poets were fulfilled, though in a maimer 
Tery different* from their conceptions ; and their immortal coouNh 
sitions were rehearsed in the remote islands of the Hebrides, uA 
ID the once impenetrable forests of Scandinavia. ■ 

At the same time, the arts followed the traces of the nmse, 
the untutored savages saw with surprise temples of stone riseii 
their sacred groves, and arches of rock spread into a roof oyer 
their heads. The figure of the Redeemer till then unknowa, 
seemed to breathe on canvass to their eyes ; the venerable form 
of the apostles in Parian marble replaced the grim uncouth siatoei 
of their idols; and music surpassing in sweetness the strains <tf 
their bards, announced to them the mercies of that God whoa 
they were summoned to adore. It was not wonderful that thef 



*- VUam BritaniMM botpilibai fterot, 

£l Ivlum eqoiDo sangQloe Coocanmn, 

VluM pbftivtratof 6«looo«, 

**Et Scytlikaiii iBTfolalo* Mnnein.**— M«f. LU>. til. Od.4« 



ir br Um moit'f follhrkl cuManoe led, 

Oo Ub)a'a tkinty Mads I U fearless treed* 

Vor Biltoiu of lobospliable »lralo, 

Hor qalTcr'd ScrtMana, nur tbe Caaptan nala, 

Mr kt. wbe JofMi^Mlli ttt iMbUr Mirl 
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lould eagerly embrace a re1i{;ion adorned with so many graced, 
fid accompanied by so many blessings ; and Europe finally settled 
I the profession of Christianity, and once more enlightened by the 
earns of science, was indebted to the exertions of Rome for both 
lese blessings. 

but the obligation did not end here, as the work of civilization 
as not yet finished. The northern tribes long established in the 
i\aded provinces had indeed l)econie Christians, but they still re- 
aincd in many respects barbarians. Hasty and intemperate they 
dulged the caprice or the vengeance of the moment; they knew 
> law but that of the sword, and would submit to no decision but 
I that of arms. Here again wo behold the genius of Rome in* 
rposing her authority as a shield between f«TOcity and weakness, 
ipealing from the sword to reason, from private combat to 
iblic justice, from the will of the judf^e and the uncertain rules oF 
istom, to the clear prescriptions of her own written code.' This 
rand plan of civilization, though impeded and delayed by the 
rutaliiy and the obstinacy of the barbarous ages, was at length 
irried into elTect, and the Roman law was adopted by consenting 
Itionsas the general code of the civilized world. 
Rome therefore may still be said to rule nations, not indeed 
ith the rod of power, but with the sceptre of Justice, and ma;^ 
ill be supposed to eiercise the high commission of presiding over 
le world, and of rogu1atin{; the destinies of mankind. ' Thus too 
M has retained by her wisdom and benevolence, that ascendancy 
hich she Hrst acquired by her \alor and magnanimity : and by 
le pre-eminence which she has enjoyed in e\ery period of her 
isiory, she seems toJiave reahxed the fictitious declaration of her 
Hinder, '* Ah'h nunvia Roman'u, Coclestvt iia vetlc, ut mea Rmna 
tpui orbis tcrrcrum si/.** ^ *^lJrhs urbiiun — tempi nma'qu'Uatis — partus 
ftnium f/e'i/iiim,**^are titles fondly bestowed upon her in the days 
F her imperial {\\ot)' ; and she may assume them without arro- 
ince even in her decline. Her matchless magnificence, so far su- 
erior to that of every other capital ; the laws which have eoia- 

" On the elRpfts producfd l>y tbr di5rovery of the PAnilert^ of Jnitlnlan, at Amalflp 
Ibe (weinhcHitun, sef liume'st Theory of Ettglattd, rhapirr iilli. 

On the K^neral vtfwU of Ruioaii doininaliun on the |>ro\incials, bee foycptr't 
Tpostulation. 

^ Tu riimre Imiterlo populot, Knmam, menienlo ; 

iltf ilht iTuiil arl«>. ! fiji Im):!!* liii|»oiirrt> mi>rrni, 
I'drcvre ikulJiH IN ri ilrb> lUre »u|N*tbiw.— Firj/i/. £n. i\. 1U>I 

But, BuDic, II • ihtiir •limr, w Uh aw tul »» jf , 
To riii4> luankliiit, ami ni<iliP llir flurlil nhvy, 
Miiporintl |i<*ii(> jiitJ «sr ih) nwii titih^d-' wtf, 
1» Uiur llif prmifl. Itir rc-Un- d Mhi,- iu fu-t, 
Ibcrr arc liti|H lUI .iii>, 4111! «ii>iih> ihtc — Drf4 a. 

» TfU the Roniauit. that II is the wUl of tlje |et>d» that my Rome ihuuld Lc tlie 
ifiiul of the ^01 Id. -Tit. Liv. i. IC. 
« 1 be city of cliies^tlie temple of jtutice^tbe refuge of all natloiii. 
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nated from her as from their source ; and the encouragement whkh 
she has at all times given to men of talents and of yirtue fnm 
every country, still give her an unquestionable right to these loll|' 
appellations. ' 

To conclude, in the whole Universe, there are only two cities ia>< 
teresting alike to every member of the great Christian commoi-. 
wealth, to every citizen of the civilized world, whatever maybt 
his tribe or nation — Rome and Jerusalem. The former calls 19 
every classic recollection, the latter awakens every sentiment of de- 
votion; the one brings before our eyes all the splendors of tbt 
present world ; the other, all the glories of the world to come. Bf 
a singular dispensation of Providence, the names and influence tf 
these two illustrious capitals are combined in the same grand dispet*' 
sation ^ and as Jerusalem was ordained to receive, Rome was dfll» 
fined to propagate ''the light that leads to heaven." The crort 

' "Nam sit iDgraU Roma/' says Gassiodorns, in llie sixUi century, "Ult «lf '^ 
quenUs facunda mater» lllud virtutum omnium latissimum teroplam.** . " 

Let none be displeased with Rome» ilie mother of eloquence, the {oncooflMi -^ 
temple of all the Tirtnes. 

''Aliis alia patria est; Roma communis omnium literatorum et palria, et aHrii; J 
et evectrlx/* (Different men have different countries; but of all learned OMI^ " 
Rome Is the common parent, and nurse, and patroness.) says the Cardinal of 81^^ 
George to Erasmus, In the sixteenth century. " Quid loquor," says the latter, "fe 
RomA, oommoni omnium genUum parente." ( Why do I speak of Rome^ it; 
common parent of all nations ?) 

The benefits derived from the Roman government are tolerably well expniNl 
In the following lines of Rutllius : 

Fecktl patrism dlrersfs gentlbas nnain ; 

Proftalt Injufitis te domtoante capi ; 
Domqae offera vlclls proprll consortia jaris* 

Crbein fedstl qood prliu Orbls erat.-Llb. iL 

Sbe for tbe nations, Tarioas and 6l^ola'6, 
A oommoo ooootry mada ; th* nnral^ tribes 
Were glad to be rcdoc'd beoeatb ber sway ; 
To conquered realms ber own wise laws she gSTe, 
Aod made one mlgbty City of the World. 

"Namine Dedm electa/* says Pliny, "qu» coelum ipsum clarius faceret, spim 
coDgregaret imperia, ritusque molliret, et tot populorum discordes ferasque Hb- 
guu, sermonis commercio contraherct ad colioqula, et humanltatem homini daret; 
breviterqae ana cuncUrum gentium in toto orbe. patria fieret." Nat. Hist. III. 
cap. T. 

At te, qae domitls leges, ac jura dedittl 
Genllbas, Instituens roagnos qua teodltur orbls 
Armonim, mommque feros mansuescere rltus. 

Prudent : contra Sym : 

Qiosen by the gods to make Heaven Itself more clear, to collect scattered em* 
piret into one, and to soften their manners, and to unite by the intercourse of one 
common speech, the discordant and savage languages of so many nations, and I0 
homanize mankind, and in a word to be the universal country of all the nations of 
tlie world. 

The naUons that tty cooqa'ring arms oooftet, 

Br*tbee 11 Kb wisdom and with laws were blest : .. 

jf In war, in peace, where'er man's race is floand. 

They grtw len MitQe^ w V\i^ %^%1 Wmti ^i^^M« 
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which Jentfalem erected on Hoant Calvary, Rome fixed on the 
diadem of emperors; and the prophetic songs of Mount Sionhaye 
resounded from the seven hills, to the exiremittes of the earth.^^ 
How natural then is the emotion of the traveller, when he first be- 
holds the distant domes of a city of such figure in the history of 
the Universe, of such weight in the destinies of mankind, so familiar 
to the imagination of the boy, so interesting to the feelings of the 
man! 

While occupied in these reflections, we passed Monte Mario^ and 
beheld the city gradually opening to our view: turrets and cupolas 
aocceeded each other, with long lines of palaces between, till the 
dome of the Vatican lifting its majestic form far above the rest, 
f xcd the eye, and closed the scene with becoming grandeur. We 
crossed the Tiber by the Monte Moiteo (Pons Milvius, the Milvian 
bridge), and proceeding on the Via Flaminia (the Flaminian Way), 
through the suburb, entered the Porta del Popolo, admired the 
beautiful square that receives the traveller on his entrance, and 
drove to the Piazza dC Espagna. Alighting, we instantly hastened 
to St. Peter's, traversed its superb court, contemplated in silence 
its obelisk, its fountains, its colonnade, walked up its lengthening 
nave, and before its altar, offered up our grateful acknowledgments 
in ** the noblest temple that human skill ever raised to the honor of 
the Creator." 

Next morning we renewed our visit to St. Peter's, and examined 
k more in detail : the preceding day it had been somewhat veOed 
bj the dimness oF the evening ; it was now lighted up by the 
splendors of the morning sun. The rich marbles that compose its 
fftvement and line its walls, the paintings that adorn its cupolas, the 
bronze that enriches its altars and railings, the gilding that lines 
the pannels of its vault, the mosaics that rise one above the other 
in brilliant succession up its dome, shone forth in all their varied 
colors. Its nave, its aisles, its transepts, expanded their vistas, and 
bailed the spectator, wherever he turned, with a long succession 
of splendid objects, and beautiful arrangement; in short, the 
whole of this most nisgestic fabric opened itself at once to the sight, 
and filled the eye and the imagination with magnitude, proportion, 
riches, and grandeur. 

From St. Peter's we hastened to the Capitol, and ascending the 
tower, seated ourselves under the shade of its pinnacle, and fixed 
oar eyes on the view beneath and around us. That view was no 
Other' than ancient and modern Rome. Behind us, the modem 
town lay extended over the Campus Martins, and spreading along 
the banks of the Tiber formed a curve round the base of the Ca- 
phol. Before us, scattered in vast black shapeless masses over the 
aeren hills, and through the intervening vallies, arose the ruins of 
the ancient city. They stood desolate, amidst solitude and silence, 
with groves of funereal cypress waving over tbem; the awful mo^ 
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namenta, not of individuals, but of generations ; not of men, bd 
oIF empires. 

A disiant view of JEgiM and of Megara, of the Pirsas and d 
Corinth then in ruins, melted the soul of an ancient Boman, for I 
while suspended his private sorrows, and absorbed his sense of 
personal affliction, in a more expansive and generous compassiol 
for the fate of cities and of stales. ' What then must be the emolioii 
of the man who beholds extended in disordered heaps before hia, 
the disjointed ''carcase of fallen Rome," once the abode of thi 
gods, the grand receptacle of nations, ''the common asylum tif 
mankind ! *' 

Immediately under our eyes, and at the foot of the Capitol, tat 
the Forum lined with solitary columns, and terminated at earh eni 
by a triumphal arch. Beyond and just before us, rose the PalatiN 
Mount encumbered with the substructions of the Imperial Palac^ 
and of the Temple of Apollo ; and farther on, ascended the Celia 
Mount with the Temple of Faunus on its summit. On the right wal 
the Aventine spotted with heaps of stone swelling amidst its loodt 
vineyards. To the left the Esquiline with its scattered tombs ail 
tottering aqueducts ; and in the same line, the Viminal, and tfek 
Quirinal supporting the once magnificent Baths of Diocletian. 11i 
Baths of Antoninus, the Temple of Minerva, and many a venerabi 
fabric bearing on its shattered form the traces of destraction, it 
wen as tbe furrows of age, lay scattered up and down the YaM 
field ; while the superb temples of St. John Lateran, Sania Jfaril 
Maggtore^ and Santa Croce^ arose with their pointed obelisks, mt 
jestic but solitary inonuments, amidst the extensive waste of till 
and of desolation. The ancient walls, a vast circumference, fbnn4 
a frame of venerable aspect, well adapted to this picture of rdi^ 
this cemetery of ages, " Roniani bustum poputi"'* 

Beyond the walls the eye ranged over the storied plain of Lachi^ 
now the deserted Campagna^ and rested on the Alban Mount, irjn 
rose before as to the south shelving downwards on the west towarll 



* "Ex Asia redlens, cam ab ^gfna Megaram versus navlgarem, fapl 
drcQinclrca prospifere. Post me erat .Egina, ante Megara, deitra Piims, 
tra Corinthus ; qus oppida quodam tempore floronti>>inia fuerunt, nine prostnn 
ac dirula aote oculos jaceot. Coppi egomot metuin >ic cugitarc. Hem I noa ht> 
munculi iDdigoamur. si quis nostrum iuteriit. aul oi-cisus est, quoram Tita 
esse debet, cum ooo loco tot oppidum cadavera projecia Jaceantf' — Cie. ad 
Ub. It. Ep. 5. 



"On my retoro from Asia, as I sailed Trom ^gioa towards Megara» I begwtt 
eiamlne the regions around me. Behind me was .Lgina. before me Megara. m 
H»y rigbt baod the Pircus, on my left Corinth, all which towns were rormerlj tt 
the highest degree floarishlng. but now lie before my eyes prostrate and in 
I began thus te eorannroe with myself. Howt shaU we, poor moitatfl» be 
aaDt If one ef OS diet, or Is slain, when our Ihes ought rather to be shorter Ihil 
they are, sliioe the skeletons of so many towns lie prostrate and neglected oft ail 
spot!" 

' IheleiNilc&reofteKoaun people. 
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Lntiam and the T}Trhene sea, and on the east towards the Latin 
ale. Here, it presents Tusculum in white lines on its declivity ; 
here, it exhibits iho \oi\{\ ridge that overhangs its lake once the site 
if Alba Longa, and towering boldly in the centre with a hundred 
9wns and villas on its sides, it terminates in a point once crowned 
rith the triumphal temple of Jupiter Latialis. Turning eastward will 
eheld the Tiburline hills, with Tibur reclining on their side ; an^ 
ehind, still more to the east, the Sabine mountains enclosed bj tMf 
iOennines, which at the varying distance of from forty to sixtf 
ides swept round to the east and north, forming an immense and 
old boundary of snow. The Montes Cimini (the Ciminian Moan-^ 
lins], and several lesser hills, diverging from the great parent 
idge the Pater Apenninus (Father Apennine), continue the chain 
U it nearly reaches the sea and torms a perfect theatre. Mount 
oracte thirty miles to the north, lifts his head, an insulated and 
triking feature. While the Tiber enriched by numberless rivers 
nd streamlets, intersects the immense plain; and bathing the 
mples and palaces of Rome, rolls like the Po a current unex- 
Busted even during the scorching heats of summer. 

The tract now expanded before us was the country of the Etni- 
ians, Veienles, Ruiuli, Falii>ci, Latins, Sabines, Volsci, ^^qui, and 
[aroici, and of course the scene of the wars and the exertions, of 
!• fiaories and the triumphs of infant Rome, during a period of 
four hundred years of her history ; an interesting period^ 
she possessed and exercised every generous virtue, and ettap- 
Mied on the ImsIs of justice, wisdom, and fortitude, the fouoda- 
of her future empire. As the traveller looks towards the re^ 
once inhabited by these well-known tribes, many an illustrious 
iHiVp and many a noble achievement, must rise in hii mefnorf. 
hrirlng at the "same time the recollection of early studies and m 
ttjish amusements, and blending the friendships of youth with thi 
MDorials of ancient greatness. 

The day was cloudless, the beams of the sun played oyer tta 
ndscape; hues of light blue intermingled with dark shades deepen* 
Ig as they retired, chequere<l the mountains. A line of shining 
sow marked the distant Apennines, and a vault of the purest and 
lightest axnre c«>\ere(l the glorious scene! We passed a long 
ad delightful morning in its contemplation. 

The following day was employed in wandering over the city ai 
irge, and taking a cursory view of some of its principal streets^ 
qoares, buildings and monuments. This we did to satisfy the 
irst cravings of curiosity, intending to proceed at our leisure to 
he examination of each object in detail. ■ 

■ I think it neceisary to repeiit here, what I derlarvd Id ttie preliminary dlt- 
Mfff . ihai it u nut lof intrntion to give a particular acceua|or rulof* fharrhet, 
feildifisf. fUiue>. or pictures, etc. ThU beluos* rather to faidef and CicerofM. 
Id may bQ found lo nomberleif works wrltisa pw H wedly for the Infonnaitaa^ 
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ANCIENT ROME. 

THE CAPITOL. 

After having thas gratified ourselves with a general and somei 
lect viewSy and formed a tolerably accurate idea of the most stri 
features of Rome, we proceeded on the fourth day, through 
Via Lata (the Broad W^y], now // Corso, through '^ streets of 
laces and walks of state/' to the Capitoline HilL Every schi 
boy has read with delight YirgiKs short, but splendid descriptioa 
this hill, then a silvan scene of dark forest and craggy rock, th< 
destined one day to become the scat of regal opulence and of 
yersal empire. 

Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem, et Capitolia ducit» 
Aarea nunc, olim sylvestribus borrida dumis. 
Jam turn religio pavidos terrebat agrestes 
Dira loci : Jam tum syWam saxumque tremebant. 
Hoc nemus, bunc, ioqait. froDdoso vertice collem» 
(Quis Dens, incertum est] babitat Deas. Arcades ipsam 
(Jredunt se vidisse Jovem : cum s»pe nigraatem 
^ida coocuteret dextra, nimbosque cieret.i 

^n9id. Ylli. 347. 

Every circumstance that could dignify and consecrate the 
and prepare it for its grand destiny, is here collected and gradi 
expanded ; while a certain awful obscurity hangs over the 
and augments the magnitude of the object thus dimly presented 
the foncy. The traveller, however sensible he may suppose 

travellers on sach beads. My vish is to lay before tbe reader an aooonDtefl 
observations wbicb we made, and of tbe classical recollections wblcb oocurrei 
vSt wblle we traced tbe remains of ancient grandeur. We began tbis 
by visiUng in order tbe seven bills. We iben proceeded to tbe YaUcan and^ 
dan mounts, ranged over tbe Campus Martins, and along tbe banks of the 
then wandered Ibrougb tbe villas, botb witbin and witbout tbe city; and 
explored tbe cburcbes, monuments, tombs, bills, and fields, in its immediate 
borhood. Tbis metbod I recommend as being more easy and more natural 
the usual mode of visiting the city, according to its "Atont*' (reglones) or allottia^ 
a certain portion of it to each day ; by wbicb mode tbe traveller is obliged to pMi 
rapidly from ancient monuments to modern edifices ; from palaces to cburctali 
from galleries to gardens; and thus to load his mind with a heap of unconnecHf 
Ideas and crude observations. By tbe former process we keep each object distlacl* 
and take it in a separate view ; we first contemplate ancient then visit modef^ 
Eome, and pass from the palaces of tbe profane, to the temples of tbe sacred c^* 

* Tbence to tbe steep Tarpelao rock tie leads, 

I<fow rooPd wlib gold ; then Uiatch'd wiib bomelT rcedf. 

A rev'rent fear (Micb iaperatttlon reigns 

Among tbe rude) ev'n tben posMst tbe swains. 

Some God, tbey knew, wbat God, tbey coold not teU, 

Did there amidst tbe sacred borror dwell. 

Th' Arcadians thoogbt him Jove, and said tbey ^w 

Tbe mighty Tbnnd'rer ullh majestic awe. 

Who abook bis shield, and dealt bla bolts around. 
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to baye been of tbe beaaties of this description before, ima- 
&<3s that he feels its fiill force for the first time as he ascends tbe 
z^Iiyity of the Capitoline Mount. 

iL'be Capitol was anciently both a fortress and a sanctuary. A 
rtress surrounded with precipices, bidding defiance to all the 
Sflins of attack employed in ancient times ; a sanctuary, crowded 
All altars and temples, the repository of the fatal -oracles, the 
mt of the tutelar deities of the empire. Romulus began the grand 
ork, by erecting the' temple of Jupiter Feretrius; Tarquinius Pria- 
u, Servius Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbus continued, and the 
ionsui Horatius Pul villus, a few years after the expulsion of the 
lags, completed it, with a solidity and magnificence, says Tacitoa, 
rhich the riches of succeeding ages might adorn, but could not 
■crease. It was burnt during the civil wars between Harius and 
l]rlla> and rebuilt shortly after ; but again destroyed by fire in tbe 
Ireadful contest that took place in the very Forum itself, and on 
lie sides of the Capitoline Mount, between the partisans of Vitelliui 
ind Vespasian. ' This event Tacitus laments, with the spirit and 
■dignation of a Roman, as the greatest disaster that had ever be- 
iUen the city.* And, indeed, if we consider that the public ar- 
kives, and of course the most valuable records of its history were 
bposited there, we must allow that the catastrophe was peculiarly 
fortunate, not to Rome only, but to the world at large. 

Bowever, the Capitol rose once more from its ashes, with re- 
Itebled splendor, and received from the munificence of Vespa- 
!■■» and of Domitian his son, its last and most glorious embellish- 
iMs. The edifices were probably in site and destination nearly 
ktt same as before the conflagration ; but more attention was paid 
^ aymmetry, to costliness, and above all, to grandeur and magni- 
jlMoe. The northern entrance led under a triumphal arch to 
m oeotre of the hill, and to the sacred grove the asylum opened 
% Romulus, and almost the cradle of Roman power. On the right 
^ the eastern summit stood the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. On 
1^ lefk on the western summit, was that of Jupiter Custos (Jupiter 

* A. D. S9. 

* Id fkclDos post conflltam Urtwni luctuosiMimum fcedinimaiiMiae popalo Ro- 
acrldit : nullo eiterno boste. propltlU, si per morei nostros llcerft, dUf, 
Jovis. Jo\ls optlmi mailiul. ausplcato a majorlbas plgDUS Imperiip coodittoi, 

^ Don Porsena dedita Urlic, nequc Galll capta, temerare poCuiiaent, ftiror« 

*tBclpuin eiMindi ! 

**That wa5 the most lamentable and roost dlsgraceftil dlsaiter that ever hap- 
ped to tbe Roman people since tbe building of the city : that tbe temple of 
filter tbe Great and Good, tbat pledge of our empire, wblcb was built by our 
bcsotors under tbe happiest auspices, which neither Porsena had been able to 
^4au when the city was surrendered, nor the Gauls when it was taken, iboaU 
^ dcitroyed. not by a foreign enemy, but by the fury of our own chleA, while wo 
tfoyed, IT Indeed our corrupt manners would permit us to eol/oij, the Ihvor atd 
Election of the Gods/' 
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die Gaardian) : D^ar each of these temples were the fisines of id» 
rtor Divinities, that of Fortune, and that of Fides (Fidelity) allofij 
to by Cicero. In the midst, to crown the pyramid formed byad 
an assemblage of majestic edifices, rose the residence of the giop 
dian of the empire, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinas, on a hundrei 
iteps, supported by a hundred pillars, adorned with all the rete 
ments of art, and blazing with the plunder of the world. In A 
centre of the temple, with Juno on his left, and Minerva on li 
right side, the Thunderer sat on a throne of gold, grasping A 
Kghtning in one hand, and in the other wielding the sceptre oif A 
nni verse. 

Hither the consuls were conducted by the senate, to assume A 
military dress, and to implore the favor of the gods before M 
marched to battle. Hither the victorious generals used to rep^ 
in triumph, in order to suspend the spoils of conquered iniiiii^ 
to present captive monarchs, and to offer up hecatombs to 1^ 
peian Jove. Here, in cases of danger and distress, the senate'^ 
assembled, and the magistrates convened to deliberate in the ^ 
ience, and under the immediate influence, of the tutelar godS 
Bomie. Here the laws were exhibited to public inspection, ^j 
onder the sanction of the Divinity ; and here also they were i^a 
•hed, as if intrusted to his guardian care. Hither Cicero t^i 
his hands and eyes, when he closed his first oration against 
with that noble address to Jupiter, presiding in the Capit<WI 
the destinies of the empire, and dooming its enemies to d 
lion. 

In the midst of these magnificent structures, of this woi 
display of art and opulence, stood for ages the humble 
roofed palace of Romulus, a monument of primitive simpliciij 
and venerable in the eyes of the Romans. ' This cottage, it 
easily be supposed, vanished in the first conflagration. 
the cottage only, the temples, the towers, the palaces also tfaM 

' Mtrs speaks In Ovk), as follows : 

Qav fderlt nastii s\ qDSTl< reg la natl; 
Adkplce decauaa strdininltMuque domain. 
Id stipuIA plarldi rarpi'bal munera somiil : 
Et la men ex illo veaii In aMra luro.— Ovid. FaH. Lib. III. f . ML 

Seek'at tboo Ibe palace of my noble boy * 

Le I built or reiHb aud ixnwi hi» low abode ; 
On straw be lay. sleep t> ble<«laps to eiijoy : 

lei tbtroOB pursurd to Deavn bb g.oiious road. 

lomoleoqoe recens borrebat regla rulmo. 

ViT. £n< t</. Lib. liii. t. fSU, 

Tben Kome wat poor, and tbere you migbt bi-bold 
Tbe palace, tbatcb d witb straw. Dryd n. 

YitraYios speaks of the cottage of Romulus as existing in his time, that k k' 
reign of Aogosms. In Capltoiio commune facere potest et significare 
•ulatia Ronoll casa in arte sacrorum.— Lt6. ii. 

*«The oottage td Romnlos in tbe Capitol, points oat to as, and nakilMl 
fiitiMail wM^ the aumiars of aDtlqntty." 
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ided it haye disappeared. Of all the ancient glory of the 
Aoly nothing now remains bat the solid foundation, and ' yast 
itmctions raised on the rock, 

Gapitoli immobile Nixam. • 

only is the Capitol fallen, but its very name, expressive of do-^ 
lion, and once fondly considered as an omen of empire, is now 
lost in the semi-barbarous a^ppeilation of Campidogiio. 
fAx present the Capitoline Mount is covered with buildings, far 
(r, without doubt, to the imperial edi6ces above described, 
yet grand both in their proportions and in their magnitude, 
lorthem, still the principal entrance, is an easy ascent adorned 
• marble balustrade, which commences below with two co* 
lionesses of Egyptian porphyry, pouring a torrent of water 
tptcious basins of marble, and is terminated above by sta- 
of Castor and Pollux, each holding his horse. Here you 
the square, in the centre of which stands the well-known 
*ian statue of Marcus Aurelius. In front, and on each side, 
'three palaces erected by Michael Angelo. The edifice before 
1^ of bold elevation, adorned with Corinthian pilasters and with 
ly tower, is the residence of the senator. A 'double flight of 
steps leads to its portal. Id the front of this staircase sits 
genius of Rome, like Minerva armed with the ^gis, and lean- 
on her spear. The drapery is porphyry, the flesh marble, 
ffcontain bursts forth at her feet. On her right the Tiber, on her 
the Nile lay reclined, each on its urn. The French have car- 
off the two latter statues,' with some other ornaments of the 
line square. In the palace of the Senator, and in that of the 
rort, are several halls and apartments, magnificent in their 
and decorations. 
^'Tha Capitol is the nominal palace of the Roman people, the seat 
if their power, and the residence of their magistrates. The st»- 
Iks and other antiques placed here by the popes, are dedicated 
h die names of the donors to the Roman people, and the inscrip- 
tioDs in peneral run in the ancient style. One in the palace of the 
Cnuerroiori pleased me much : ** S. P. Q. it. majorum worutn 
fmutntiam ut animo m re quantum licuit^ iniitatus, deformaUim m- 

* These walls on one side form tlie stables of the Seoator, and on the other a 
M gloomy chapel, said to bare been originally the TuUianum, In which CaU- 
Ine's associates were put to death. The criminal was let down into this dongeon 
h a hole in tlie vault, as there was aDcientJy no other entrance; the modern door 
Vts opened through the side wall, when the place was converted into a chapel, in 
kooor of St. Peter, who is supposed to have been confined in it. Notwithstanding 
Ai chtoge, tt hu still a most appalling appearance. 

' FU4 M tlM Capltol't iMadaUoo ll«u-H 

' Ibisa two Matiief are now restored to tlwir place. 
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juriateniporuni capitolium restUuU: anno post urbeni conditam 2320."' 
Nor is it unworlhy of its destination ; as the beauty of its archi- 
tecture, the magnitude of its apartments, the excellence of its paint- 
ings, and the prodigious number of statues and antiques witk 
which it is decorated, give it a splendor unequalled in any otiier 
city, and only eclipsed even in Rome itself by the recollection of 
its former greatness. 

The Museum Capitolinnm contains in several large rooms a noit 
splendid collection of busts, statues, sarcophagi, etc. bestowed bj 
diHerent popes and illustrious personages on this magnificent ca- 
binet devoted to the use of the Roman people, or rather of Ik 
literary and curious of all nations. One of the most interestiB| 
objects in this collection is an ancient plan of Rome cut in marble^ 
once the pavement of a temple in the Forum, and thence trail* 
ferred to the Capitol, where it lines the walls of one of the gnai 
staircases of the Museum. But unfortunately it is not entire; if it 
were, we should have had a most perfect plan of ancient RooMi 
the streets, forums, temples, etc. being marked out in the motf 
distinct manner. There are, moreover, in the palace of the Cat 
servatorif galleries of paintings, and halls appropriated to the ue 
of young artists, where lectures are given, and drawings taket 
from life; premiums are also bestowed publicly in the grand hd 
in the Senator's palace. In short, the Capitol is now consecrated, 
not to the tutelar gods of Rome, but to her arts, to the reaiains of 
her grandeur, to the monuments of her genius, and, I may add, 
to her titles, now the mere semblance of her ancient liberty. 

It is to be regretted that the highest and most conspicuous pat 
of the Capitoline Mount should be occupied l)y a building so tas»- 
less and deformed as the church and convent of Ara Cccli. Hi 
ascent from the plain below, by an hundred and twenty-foaraa^ 
bio steps, deserves a better termination than its miserable portal; 
and the various ancient pillars of Egyptian granite, that adorn ill 
nave of the church and the portico of the cloisters, furnish a irf- 
ficient quantity of the best materials for the erection and deconliii 
of a very noble edifice. 

Anciently there were two ways from the Capitol to the Foraa; 
both parted from the neighborhood of the Tabularium, and di- 
Terging as they descended, terminated each in a triumphal arck; 
that of Tiberius to the west, that of Severus to the easu Of tiM 
arches, the latter only remains. The two descents are steep mi 
at present without any regular terminations. The traveller as ki 
descends, stops to contemplate the three Corinthian pillars, wit 

> The senate and people of Rome, imitating the virtues of their ancestors, wti 
only in spirit, bat as far as circumstances permitted, in their actions, restored tki 
Capitol, defaced by the inijaries of Ume, in the 23S0th year of the buiJdUig U^ 
dty. 
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their fneza and cornice that rise above the roin5» and preserre* 
the rnemorj of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, ' erected by Aagni- 
tas» as a monument of his preservation from a thunderbolt that 
fen near him. A little lower down on the right, stands the portico 
of the temple of Concord, built by Camilius, consisting of eight 
granite pillars, with capitals and entablature of irregular Ionic • 
To account for this irregularity, it is to bo remembered, that the 
edifices on the sides of the hill shared the fete of the Capitol, in the 
contest which took place between the parties of Vespasian and Vi- 
trilins, and were rebuilt shortly after by Titus and Domhian, and 
afkerwards by Constantine. Hence the word ** restkuium** (re- 
Stored) in the inscription, and hence the want of regularity in some 
parts of such buildings as were monuments of republican Rome, 
and did not, perhaps, enjoy the favor of the emperors. The trium* 
phal arch of Septimus Severus is nearly half buried in the ground. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Eeman Fomm— Coliseum— Palatine Moant— Aventioe— Tomb of C. Ceitlos 
—Ccriltn—Saburra—Esquilinc— Baths of Titus— Minerva Medica— PaUfe of 
Yiminal—Quirlnal— Baths of Diocleslan. 



The Roman Fornm now lay extended before us, a scene in the 
aces of Roman greatness of unparalleled splendor and magnificence. 
It was bordered on both sides with temples, and lined with statues. 

terminated in triumphal arches, and was bounded here by the Pa- 
hill, with the Imperial residence glittering on its summit, and 
by the Capitol, with its ascending ranges of porticos and of 
laaiples. Thus it presented one of the richest exhibitions that eyes 
coald behold, or human ingenuity invent. In the midst of these so- 
fsrb monuments, the memorials of their greatness, and the trophies 
of their fathers, the Roman people assembled to exercise their sove- 

tnilin power, and to decide the fates ofheroes, of kings, and of nations. 
Nor did the contemplation of such glorious objects fail to pro- 
^ dice a corresponding effect. Manlius, as long as he could extend 
^hn arm, and fix the attention of the people on the Capitol which he 
^lld saved, suspended his fatal sentence. ' Caius Gracchus melted 
hearts of his audience, when in the moment of distress he 
Cfoinicdto the Capitol, and asked with all the emphasis of despair, 
Whether he could expect to find an asylum in that sanctuary whose 

* iopMer the Thunderer. 

* Tbe rella of the real temple of Concord has bern since excavated. 
» Uv. vi. SO. 

f. M 
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pat^eot ^tin streamed witb the blood of his brother.* Scipio 
AfricanoSy when accused by an envious faction, and obliged to 
ifppear before the people as a criminal, instead of answering the 
cfiarge, tnVnedfio the Capitol, and inviied the assembly to acooa- 

S^ iny him to (he temple of Jupiter, and give thanks to the gods for 
e d^^3^t of Annibal and the Carthaginians. ' Such, in fact, was the 
fafluence of locality, and such the awe, interest, and even einotioa, 
fiispired by the surrounding edifices. Hence the frequent refo- 
fences that we find in itie Roman historians and orators to thi 
Capitol, Ae Forum, the temples of the gods ; and hence those no- 
Ne addresses to the deities themselves, as present in their re- 
iijpectiTe sanctuaries, and watching over the interests of their fiavorel 
dty : ** ha pnesentes his temporibus opem et auxiliutn nobis tulenaUf 
ni eos pent ocutis videre possimus.** ' 

Bui the glories of the Forum are now fled for ever; its tem|to 
are fallen; its sanctuaries have crumbled into dust; its colonnades 
encumber its pavements now buried under their remains. The 
walls of the Rostra stripped of their ornaments and doomed to 
eternal silence, a few shattered porticos, and here and there at 
insulated column standing in the midst of broken shafts, vast frag- 
ments of marble capitals and cornices heaped together in masses, 
remind the traveller, that the field which he now traverses, wm 
MOB the Roman Forum. 

A fountain fills a marble basin in the middle, the same poss3ii|f 
to which Propertius alludes when speaking of the Forum in the 
time of Tatius he says, 

Mnrus erant monies, ubi duoc est Caria septa. 
Bellicus ex Ulo fonte bibebat equus.^— £16. iv. 4. 

A little ftirther on commences a double range of trees that leads 
liong the Via Sacra (the Sacred Way) by the temples of Antoninus 
and of l^ce to the arch of Titus. A herdsman seated on a pe* 
destal while his oxen were drinking at the fountain, and a few pas- 
sengers moving at a distance in different directions, were the only 
living beings that disturbed the silence and solitude which reigned 
around. Thus the place seemed restored to its original wildness 
described by Virgil, ^ and abandoned once more to flocks and herds 

> Gic l>e OriL lib. ill. cap. 56. • Li v. xxxviii. 51. 

^,A In tbese times tbej have been so maDifestly present, affording u succov 
anql asaistance, tbat we can almost see tbem with our eyes. Gic. in Gat. Or. ili. 8. 

4 Where uow tke CarU is «ocl« fJ.'V! 

Tbe hills a oatlTe vi all compos'd : 
And there a gushing foaoialn bor^t. 
At which the frar-bonw quench d bis thirst. 

Af this foontain is near tbe tbree pillars, wbicb bave occasioned so moch discns- 
ilon, we may draw a presumptive argument Trom tbese Terses, tbat tliej fumed 
ptrtoftbeGurfi. 

S -__ ptMtiuqQe armenta TidebanI 

I fDco d laoiis UMglfi culBla^— lAb Tlii. m , 
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of cattle. So for have the modern Romans forgotten the theatre 
of the glory and of the imperial power of their anceatoriy ai to 
degrade it into a common market for cattle, and sink its name il« 
bistrated by every page of Roman history into the contemptible 
appellation of Cmnpo Vaccino (the Cow Market). 

Proceeding along the Via Sacra and passing under the arch of 
TStos, on turning a little to the left, we beheld the amphitheatre of 
Vespasian and Titus, now called the Coliseum. Never did huoMB 
art present to the eye a fabric so well calculated, by its siie and 
form, to surprise and delight. Let the spectator first place himself 
^> the north and contemplate that side which depredation, bar^ 
harism, and ages have spared ; he will behold with admiration its 
fronderful extent, well proportioned stories and flying lines, dun 
retire and vanish without break or interruption. Next let hioi 
^n to the south, and examine those stupendous archs, whichy 
stripped as they are of their external decorations, still astonish oa 
Iqf their solidity and duration. Then let him enter, range through 
tbe lofty arcades, and ascending the vaulted seats, consider the 
f aft mass of ruin that surrounds him ; insulated walls, immense 
stones suspended in the air, arches covered with weeds and shrubs, 
faults opening upon other ruins; in short, above, below, and 
arOQiid, one vast collection of magnificence and devastation, of 
graodeur and of decay.' 

Need I inform the reader that this stupendous fabric, 

"Which OD Its public $hoi^.« unpeopled Rome, 
And held uncrowded nations in its womb,** 

was erected by the above-mentioned emperors, out of part ontj 
ef the materials, and on a portion of the site of Nero's golden 
koue, which had been demolished by order of Vespasian, as too 
i a uipt oous even for a Roman emperor. 

TlirT Tlewfl the proand of Romc^k lltlploa* ball ; 
OuccoitD luY^'d, fibvreDOM llivU«i)rr»l>awL 

■ Martial prefers, perhaps with Justice, this amphitheatre to all the prodifisf oT 
re known In his time. 

BartMirt ryramMaro »Uc«t mlnicala Mcmphh : 

A%fl<faiM jactci M( atbrlMa labor ; . . . . 
^(er TriTic lemplo isuik» laudeulnr lones ; 

bkMlaolrtqne dr«ai romlbu* are frcf)ucm 
Aara nee taruo pcndciilla Ma un olaa 

Uadlbuf Imoiudlrli Care* In artra leraoL 
Omnia OtMtm oadal labor ampblibealro 

I'Dum pro conctU fama loquatar opui.— Da t^f. Eplf . f . 

Wbr *lD8 tbe Momlcra of lb' AgrptUn aboraF 
Ul ter-f)iiB'd Bab)l0Q ba praU'd m amra .... 
Lm doI louta vaoDi blana'i fan* ; 



War Id ibe Carlan town axlol ai» blgb 
III Mauaoleuni, banfilng In Iba tby. 
la Ccaar'a aapbtibvairv are abnwa 
TbaH rival glorlaa all comMo d la mm ; 
Ul raat b ta c atb rlb bar ctam'rm. tbafi 
f^ fUf iSt baaaUai of Ibai aoaw dlTtw. 



■Sp- 
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The Goliseam owing to the solidity of its materials, surTiTed the 
era of barbarism, and was so perfect in the thirteenth centory, that 
games were exhibited in it, not for the amusement of the Romans 
only, but of all the nobility of Italy. The destruction of this won- 
derfnl fobric is to be a^^cribed to causes more active in general ia 
the erection than in the demolition of magnificent buUdings — lo 
Taste and Vanity. 

When Rome began to revive, and architecture arose from iti 
mins, every rich and powerful citizen wished to have, not a cooh 
modious dwelling merely, but a palace. The Coliseum was an im- 
aaense quarry at hand i the common people stole, the grandees ob- 
tained permission to carry off its materials, till the interior wai 
dismantled, and the exterior half stripped of its ornaments. It is 
difficolt to say where this system of depredation so sacrilegious ia 
the opinion of the antiquary, would have stopped, had not Bene- 
dict XIV, a pontiff of great judgment, erected a cross in the centre 
of the arena, and declared the place sacred, out of respect to the 
blood of the many martyrs who were butchered there during the 
perseoQtions. This declaration, if issued two or three centuries 
ago, would have preserved the Coliseum entire ; it can now oalj 
INTOtect its remains, and transmit them in their present state to pos- 
terity. 

We next returned to the Meta Sudans and passed under the 
arch of Constantine. I need not give a description of this species 
of edifice so well known to the reader ; it will suffice to say, thit 
the arch of Constantine is the only one that remains entire* with its 
pillars, statues, and basso relievos, all of the most beautiful mar- 
ble, and some of exquisite workmanship. They were taken firoa 
the arch of Trajan, which, it seems, was stripped, or probably de- 
molished, by order of the senate, for that purpose. It did not 
occur to them, it seems, that the achievements of Trajan and his 
conquests in Dacia, could have no connexion with the exertions ef 
Constantine in Britain, or with his victory over the tyrant Maxeo- 
tius. But taste was then on the decline, and propriety of ornament 
DOt always consulted. 

Wethen ascended the Palatine Mount, after having walked round 
its base in order to examine its bearings. This hill, the nursery of 
infant Rome, and finally the residence of imperial grandeur, pre- 
sents now two solitary villas and a convent, with their deserted 
gardens and vineyards. Its numerous temples, its palaces, its por- 
ticos and iu libraries, once the glory of Rome, and the adrairatioa 
of the universe, are now more heaps of ruins, so shapeless and 
scattered, that the antiquary and architect are at a loss to discover 
their site, their plans, and their elevation. Of that wing of the im- 
perial palace, which looked to the west, and on the Circus Maximus, 
some apartments remain vaulted and of fine proportions, but so 
deeply buried in rqins, as to be now subterranean. 
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hall of ioiinensd siia was discovered abooc the begimung of 
last century, concealed under the ruins of its own masaire 
'. The pillars of venle antico (antique green) that supported ita 
IS, the statues that ornamenied its niches, and the rid) nuirbles 
formed its pavement, were found buried in rubbish ; and were 
ediately carried away by the Farnesian family, the proprietors 
e soil, to adorn their palaces, and furnish their galleries. This 
is now cleared of its encumbrances, and presents to the eye a 
length of naked wall, and an area covered with weeds. As 
tood contemplating its extent and proportions a fox started 
I an aperture, once a window, at one end, and crossing the 
I space scrambled up the ruins at the other, and disappeared 
e rubbish. This scene of desolation reminded me of (tesian*s 
tiful description, ** the thistle shook there its lonely head ;tbe 
I whistled to the gale ; the fox looked out from the windows ; 
ank grass waved round his head," and almost seemed the 
npli^hment of that awful prediction, ** There the wild beasts 
e desert shall lodge, and howling monsters shall fill the houses ; 
solves shall howl to one another in their palaces, and dragons 
eir voluptuous pavilions." ■ 

le classic traveller as he ranges through the groves, which 
shade the Palatine Mount, > will recollect the various passages 

nrtbe'f iMlab. ilii. v. SI. M. 

!l the reader now comtrait ihU mail of rain, with the fplendors of the 

■e io Claudlan'f time. 

Err* ralailoo cnrll rtvcroMto aoall 

noa •H«M fwl« ilanUi rwH rifcaa •rkto 

G«r totvB. millofw ■■Cte It rout pall 

MMimaU ti MMBl tmilt hiiltlt Jarlt. 

AtMlnu >pirf MlKrllt rrffte rotlrlt, 

Ttl rimm tfriakrt fkkt, uuUt^M D«a 

ClQiliar emiMh. JqmI Igfra lent ToMOtU 

Ccrotrc T«rprli pendmiiti nipt Glftaict, 

Olalaiqop farm. OMdlUqot Totonllt »lfM 

NoMbot. rl droMiM tl ptnilbot mthtn lfBpllt« 

iCraquc vcailils niiowrta pappt rtltnols 

C«ntlia, Mibnliuqo»|«t1« ImoMnlkaa, mdm, 

timinnm nwmiMnU intaa ; f ollUqat Mlctalti 

lanonitrti ami*. AriM itapM l«nt aaltltt. 

Et dmimrBto Irepldtw tMtiidllar taro — M Omu. «I. Mmm. Sk 



To Piltilnr'i hlffk mtant tw homtfa Sows I .... 

Ko olbcr rt ii dfuct «•« cvtr ■■it 

For ib«iat wkow ptw'rt Ibt Oulvtnt ptrradt; 

ilorb noMr 4l«nliy m bIN 4lii»laTt 

."Vor rqujl vacnl Wr tf caiplrt twayfli 

Tbt kifly paltrt !•» rlNf !• tbt ikr. 

■cboldt bi Ion the roarU of Jwilrt lie : 

The nan rmu icaplct rtand. and rtaptrUttiwit, 

That tt lb- liaaiortal Milat btionf: 

Tbe Tboo<rrer • dMBM ; Mtpeadttf ftani net 

Opoa ibt foaiaill tf T4rptUo iptet : 

TW inilpittr'il dotn. la air Ibt btoMrt tpratd : 

Tbt oaai'roa* low n ibtl bMt Io rioada ibtir beti ; 

Tbt roiamas girt itllb aovai promt of broia : 

Tbt ftrioof balMlofls rab*4 ob tcrroova aait ; 

Tbt worfca of ^Mort Jolnlai bwaao Itlla, 

4a4 area of iriraifb 4ttk'4 wlib aplriidM fpoU*. 

Tbt gitrt of ■Hal Mrlbta ipoa Ibt ilgbl. 

kni iptrUtof |oU •'•rytw'n ulib dtaHog llfM 
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in which Virgil allades to this hill, a scene of so mach splendor 
ki his days, but now nearly reduced to its original simplicity aod 
loneliness. Like £neas he will contemplate the interesting spot 
with delight, and review like him, though with very different feel* 
ings, the vestiges of heroes of old, *' vhrikm monumenta prionanJ'^ 

Com moros arcemque procul, ac rara domorom 
Teda vMent, que nunc Romana potenUa c<b1o 
JEqoavit : turn res inopes Evandrus habebat. * 

JSn. YiU. 98. 

Ifiratar, facilesqne ocnlos fert omnia circum 
iEneas, capltorqae locis, et singula Istos 
Eiqniritque aoditqne Tirdm monomenta priorom. 
Tom Rei Evandrus, Romans condiior arcis, 
Hbc nemoi;^ indigent Fauni njmplisque tenebant.3 — 310. 

# 

From the Palatine we passed to the Aventine Mount well knowa 
for the unpropitious augury of Remus, and at an earlier period for 
the residence of Cacus, and the victory of Hercules, b<Hh so wd 
4escribed by Virgil, 



-Ter totum fenridus irA 



Lustrat Aventini monlem ; ter saxea tentat 
Limtea neqoloqnam ; ter fessns valle resedit. 
Subat acaU sUix, prccisis undiqoe sails, 
Speluncc dorso insurgens, altissima visn, 
Dirarum mdis domus opportuna volucrum. 4 

jSn, yUi. SdO. 

Here also stood the temple of Diana, erected in the joint nnnftei of 
all the Latin tribes, in imitation of the celebrated temple of thU 
goddess at Ephesus built at the common expense of the cities of 
Asia. The erection of the temple of Diana at Rome by the LatiM 
in the reign of Servius TuUius, that is, at a time when the Latioi 

■ The memorials of former heroes. 

* ^taa Ibcy fhNB tar beh«ld the rUIng lowers. 

The lop* •r tlMds, and bliepherds' lowly bowYt, 

Tbln at (hey stood, which, then of homely clay. 

Now riae In marble, from the Roman kway. 

Tbeae coU, Evaoder** kingdom, mean and poor.— OrfdM. 

' The atranger cast around his cartons eyes. 

New objects viewing «liil v^ith och rarprlse, 

IVIth greedy joy enquire* of various things 

And acta and mooomenU of ancient kings; 

Then thus the fonader of the RomMu (owr*s : 

*' Tbeaa wooda were first the seat of »Tlv«a powYi. 

**or>yrophs and Fanos." Drf4tn, 

4 And here and there his raging eye* be roU'd, 

lie gnash d his teeth, and thrice he compassed ronnd 

With winged speed tlie cirmlt of the gronnd. 

Tbrke at the cavern's mouth he poird In vaio; 

And paottng, thrice de»l>ted from his pain. 

A polnieid, ainty rock, all bare and black. 

Crew gibbous from behind the mountain's bKk. 

o wli, ravens, all ill omens of the night. 

Here built ttadr nasts, and hltbcr wlof d their lligh(.-^l>nriea. 
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were indopondcnt and had fro(nionily disputed with the Romans 
for pre-eminence, was considered as a lacit renunciation of thei^ 
pretensions, and an acknowledgment that Borne was the centre and 
the capital of the Latin nation at large. The sacrifice of a dele^ 
brated ox in this temple by a Roman, instead of a Sabine, was sup- 
posed to have decided the destiny of Rome, and to have fixed the 
seal of universal empire on its hills. * Of this temple, once so mag- 
nificent and so celebrated, no traces remain, not even a base,''a 
fallen pillar, a shattered wall, to ascertain its situation, or farnisli 
the antiquary with grounds for probable conjecture. The same 
may be said of the temple of Juno, of that of the Dea Bona, and c^ 
the numberless other stately edifices that rose on this hill. Som^ 
parts indeed are so deserted and so encumbered with ruins, as to 
answer the description Virgil gives of it when pointed out fiff 
Evandor to his Trojan guest. 

Jam priintim sails raspensam banc aspice rupem : 
Disjects procul ut moles, cJesertaque roontls 
Slat domuf, et scopuli iDgeDtem traxere niinam.* 

^n. vUi. ISO. 

The west side of the Aventine looks down on the Tiber and on 
the fields called Prati del Popolo Romano, ' These meadows aro 
planted with mulberry trees, and adorned by the pyramidal tomb 
of Caius Cestius. This ancient monument remains entire, an ad- 
vantage which it owes ])art1y to its form well calculated to resist 
the influence of weather, and partly to its situation, as it is joined 
to the walls of the city, and forms part of the fortification. ^ 
Hands on a basis about ninety feet square, and rises about a hoij^ 
dred and twenty in height. It is formed, at least externally, oC 
lirBe blocks of white marble : a door in the basis op^ns intpi 
gaHery terminating in a small room ornamented with paintings oil 
die stucco, in re{;ular compartments. In this chamber of the dead 
once stood a sarcophagus, that contained the remains of Cestiiis. 
At each corner on tlie outside there was a pillar once surmounted 
with a statue : two of those remain, or rather were restored, bp^ 
without the ornament that crowned them anciently. It is probablf^ 
chat this edifice stands on an elevation of some steps, but the eard^ 
ii too much raised t(» allow us to discover them at present. Its 
fbrm is graceful, and its appearance very picturesque : supported 
on either side bv the ancient walls of Borne with their towers an4 
galleries venerable in decay, half shaded by a few scattered tra^' 



^f 



• Tit. LIv. t.4.%. Valerius Maiimus, vli. 3. 
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and looking down upon a hundred humbler tombs interspersed ia 
the neighboring grove, it rises in lonely pomp, and seems to pre* 
side over these fields of silence and of mortality. 

When we first visited this solitary spot a flock of sheep was 
dispersed through the grove, nibbling the grass over the graves; 
the tombs rose around in various forms of sepulchral stones, onis, 
and sarcophagi, some standing in good repair, others fallen and 
mouldering half buried in the high grass that waved over them; 
ibe monument of Ccstius stood on the back ground in perspectivei ' 
and formed the principal feature of the picture; and a paintar 
seated on a tomb-stone, was employed in taking a view of the 
scene. None but foreigners excluded by their religion from the 
cemeteries of the country, are deposited here, and of these fo- 
reigners, several were English. The far greater part had beea 
cut off in their prime, by unexpected disease or by fatal accident. 
What a scene for a traveller hr remote from home and liable to 
similar disasters I 

Turning from these fields of death, these ^Uugenles campi,''^ 
and repassing the Aventine hill, we came to the baths of Antoninos 
Caracalla, that occupy part of its declivity and a considerable por- 
tion of the plain between it, Mons Coeliolus, and Mons Coelha. 
No monument of ancient architecture is calculated to inspire such 
an exalted idea of Roman magnificence, as the ruins of their 
therms or baths. Many remain in a greater or less degree of 
preservation; such as those of Titus, Diocletian, and Caracallit 
To give the uniravelled reader some notion of these prodigiooi 
piles, I will confine my observations to the latter, as the greatett 
in extent, and as the best preserved ; for though it be entirely 
stript of its pillars, statues, and ornaments, both internal and ex- 
ternal, yet its walls still stand, and its constituent parts and princi- 
pal apartments are evidently distinguishable. 

The length of the Thermae of Caracalla was one thousand ei^ 
hundred and forty feet, its breadth one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-six. At each end were two temples, one to Apollo, 
and another to ^sculapius, as the '' Genii tutelares,'' of a place 
sacred to the improvement of the mind, and to the care of the body. 
The two other temples were dedicated to the two protecting divi-* 
nities of the Anlonine family, Hercules and Racchus. In the princH* 
pal building were, in the first place, a grand circular Tesiibole 
virith four halls on each side, for cold, tepid, warm, and steaa 
baths ; in the centre was an immense square, for exercise when 
the weather was unfavorable to it in the open air ; beyond it a 
great hall, where sixteen hundred marble seats were placed for 
the convenience of the bathers; at each end of this hall were 
libraries. This building terminated on both sides in a court sur- 

< The moonifal fields.~l>rydefi. 
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rouiuled with porticos, >viil) an (Kioiim for music, and in the middle 
a capacious basin for swimmirg. Uound this edifice were \^'alks 
shaded by rows of trees, particularly the plane; and in its front 
extended a (gymnasium for running, wrestling, etc. in fine weather. 
The whole was bounded by a vast portico opening into exedriB 
or spacious halls, where poets declaimed and philosophers gave 
lectures. 

This immense fabric was adorned within and without with 
pillars, stucco-work, paintings, and statues. The stucco and 
painting, though faintly indeed, are yet in many places per- 
ceptible. Pillars ha\e been dug up, and some still remain amidst 
the ruins; while the Farnesian bull, and the famous Hercules found 
in one of these halls, announce the multiplicity and beauty of the 
statues which once adorned tlieTI.erma' (Baths) of Caracalla. The 
flues and reservoirs for water still remain. The height of the pile 
was proportioned to its extent, and still appears very considerable, 
even though the ground he raised at least twelve feet above its 
ancient le>el. It is now changed into gardens and vineyards : its 
high massive walls form separations, and its limy ruins spread over 
ihe surface, burn the soil, and chexk its natural fertility. 

From these Thcrma' wo cro»ised the Vallis Coelimontana and as- 
cended the Ca*lian Mount. Many shapeless ruins that bewilder 
antiquaries in a maze of cf>njectures, arc strewed over the surface 
of this hill. One object only merits particular attention, and that 
is the church of S. Sicphmin In rotundo, so called from its circular 
Ibriiiy admitted by all to bean ancient temple, though there is much 
doobt as to the name of its tutelar god. Some suppose it to 
have been dedicated to the emperor Claudius, a leaden divinity not 
likely either to awe or to delight his votaries ; while others con- 
oaive it to ha\e been the sanctuary of the most sportive of the 
rural powers, of Faunus, '* Mymphuruni fug'tcntum amatorJ^ ' On 
this conjecture the imagination reposes with complacency. Its 
circular walls are supported by a double range of Ionic pillars of 
granite, to the number of sixty, and it derives from such an as- 
semblage of columns, a certain air of grandeur, though in other 
respects it is much disfigured, and at present much neglected. This 
latter circumstance seems extraordinary, as it is one of the most 
ancient churches in Home, having been consecrated as such by 
Pope Simplicius in the year 408 ; and as it gives title to a Cardinal 
deacon, a privilege which generally secures to a church endowed 
irith it, the attention and munificent partiality of the titular prelate. 

Descending the Ccclian hill, wo crossed the Suburra once tho 
abode of the great and opulent Romans, now two long streets 
lined with dead walls^ and covered with a few straggling houses and 
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solitary convents. Proceeding oyer the Esqniline Mount we stoppei 
at the baths of Titus, an edifice once of nnasaal extent and magnil- 
oence, though op a smaller scale than the Therms of Garacalla. Part 
of the theatre ofoneofthe temples and of one of the great halls stl 
remains above, and many vaults, long galleries, and spacious runs 
underground. Some of these subterraneous apartments were curi- 
ously painted, and such is the firmnessandconsistency of the colon 
that, notwithstanding the dampness of the place, the lapse of so maiy 
ages, and the earth which has filled the vaults for so long a time, iiej 
still retain much of their original freshness. Many of the figoni 
are scratched on the plaster, and supposed to have been so ori^ 
ginally to imitate basso relievo; but upon a close examination dip 
little nails which fastened the gold, silver, or bronze, that covered 
these figures are perceptible, and seem to prove that they weri 
all originally coated over in a similar manner. Many of the paW 
ings are arabesques ; a fanciful style of ornament observed ari 
reprobated as unnatural and ill-proportioned by Vitruvios, * hi 
revived and imitated by Raflael. 

Titus's baths are, as 1 have observed before, inferior in eiteil 
to those of Garacalla and Diocletian ; but erected at a period wM 
the arts still preserved their primeval perfection, they must hiri 
surpassed all later edifices of the kind in symmetry, decoration, aai 
fhmiture. Every person of taste must therefore lament that tkf 
are not cleared and opened ; the famous groupe of Laocoon wH 
found in 4in excavation made there not many years ago, and le^ 
yeral pillars of granite; alabaster, and porphyry have since bea 
discovered in various partial researches. What precious remnaoM 
of ancient art and magnificence might we find, if all the streets rf 
this subterraneous diy (fox so these thermos may be called) 
opened, and its recesses explored ! At present the curious 
walks over heaps of rubbish so high as almost to touch the rw^ 
so uneven as to require all his attention at every step ; and wUk 
he examines the painted walls by the faint glare of a taper, he i 
soon obliged by the closeness of the air to retire contented with a 
few cursory observations. To these baths belong the Sette Ssdi^ 
seven halls, or vast vaulted rooms of one hundred feet in length bf 
fifteen in breadth and twenty in depth, intended originally as reser* 
Toirs to supply the baths, and occasionally the Coliseum with water 
when naval engagements were represented. 

Besides the baths of Titus several other vaulted subterraneous 
apartments, halls, and galleries, ornamented in the same style and 
with the same magnificence, have been discovered at different times 
on the same hill. They are supposed to have been parts of the 
same Thermae, or perhaps belonging to some of the many palaces 
that were once crowded together in this neighborhood. 

' Lib. vU. cap. 5. 
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»virds the extremitj of the Escpiifine and not flur frmn Hm 
I Magmbre, m a ttoejaM, stands a nnned edIflW driM iM 
pte of Minerva Medica (the healing Mfaiarta], thoofli k to'siip^ 
d by some to hate been a bath. Iti form circAdaf iritbttii(,ia 
Ifgon within; its arched roof swdb into a bolddoni^'/ ili iki 
I are nine niches for so many statnes ; the entrance occaplei 
ilace of the tenth. Many beantiftil sutues were fimrid tt M 
lads that border it, among others that of Minerra irkh a mnifi 
f an emblem of JEsculapios, twined roond her' legs, a! tircoin- 
» which occasioned the conjecture that this stroctore' ihui"i 
lie of that goddess. It seems to hsTe been tarroniiiled widi i 
ioo, cased with marble, and highly decorated. Nothing' iMr 
lins but the waHs, the Tsnlted roof in some places sUattdlM^ 
on the whole a mass that daily threatens ruin. 
1 the same Thieyard are Tarioos sabcerranean Tanked apart- 
ts, some more some less ornamented, the TeodpCadte of ^ 
I of Tsrious fiunilies, whose ashes consigned to little earthte^ 
) urns remain Id their places, inscribed With a name and an el- 
ation of sorrow. Anciently indeed, a considerable part of the 
lUine was devoted to the plebeian dead whose bcMlfiss were 
itimes burnt here, and sometimes I bdieve thrown into ditdwi 
raTCS nncoTered : a circumstance to which Horace seems to 
lo when he represents tt as the resort of beasts and birds of 
• 

Imepalinra menbra dtOinwit lupl 
El EiqmiHMB alitcs. t 

Har. Epod, M. v. IM. 

tfOMTe such fbnereal ol>jects, and to purify the air» Angnstis 
e a present of the ground so employed to Mmeenasv wko 
wed it with gardens and groves and erected o* its somnil a 
oe. The elevation of this edifice and iu estensiTe vieira artt 
led to by the same poet, when pressing his friend to d e sce nd 
I Us pompous residence and visit his humble roof, he says. 



-Eripe ta mora; 



Ne lemper wIiidi TIbar ct JEsala 
Dcdlva coutanplcfli anrvuiy €t 
Tdceonl JOBi iMrrlekto. 
FutidlMiB dewre eoptam, et 
Moiem prtpliMiuaiD nnbitof ardnli: 
Omiltc mlrarl beats 
Fumum et opea ilreplUmiqiie Room.* 

Carm. Ul. 



Tbra bMiCf ofpnr* and Mrif •fair 
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From the top of this palace, or from a tower in a garden, Nero 
coniemplaied and enjoj-ed the dreadful spectacle of Rome in flames^' 
The precise site of this palace and its towers, and of the ^rdeai 
surrounding, has never been ascertained in a satisfactory manner; 
statues and paintings have been discovered in profusion in ¥irio« 
parts of this hill ; but numberless were the temples and palaces thtt 
rose on all sides, and to which such ornaments belonged, itwovU 
be difficult to determine. Near the palace of his patron Msceoai^ 
Virgil is said to have had a house; but the retired temper of tUi 
poet, and his fondness for a country life, seem to render ex* 
tremely improbable a report, which I believe rests solely on the 
authority of Donatas. 

From the Esquiline hill we passed to that elevated site, which as 
it advances westward branches into the Viminal and Quirinal hitts. 
On it stands one of the grandest remains of ancient splendor, t 
considerable portion of the baths of Diocletian, now converted 
into a convent of Carthusians. The principal hall is the church, 
and though four of the side recesses are filled up, and the two middle 
ones somewhat altered ; though its pavement has been raised abost 
six Teet to remove the dampness, and of course its proportions have 
been changed, yet it retains its length, its pillars, its cross>ribbei 
Tault, and much of its original grandeur. It was paved and ii- 
crusted with the finest marble by Benedict XfV. who carried 
execution the plan drawn up originally by Michael Angelo, 
it was first changed into a church. It is supported by eight pillan 
forty feet in height and five in diameter, each of one vast piece of 
granite. The raising of the pavement, by taking six feet firom lb 
height of these pillars, has destroyed their proportion, and gifoi 
them a very massive appearance. The length of the hall is Ihm 
hundred and fifty feet, its breadth eighty, and its height ninety-flx» 
Notwithstanding its magnificence, the mixture of Corinthian mi 
composite capitals shews how much the genuine taste of archilfl&* 
tore was on the decline in the time of Diocletian. The vesliboha 
or entrance into this church, is a beautiful rotunda, consecrated bj 
the monuments of Carb ilaratti and Saivaior Rota. The cloislflr 
deserves attention : it forms a large square supported by a hondred 
pillars. In the centre, four towering cypresses shade a foontaii 
that pours a perpetual supply of the purest water into an imoMOU 
marble basin, and forms a scene of delicious freshness and anliqit 
rural luxtiry. 

No more the Terdaot bills adaitre 
OfTelctoo who Ulld his aged tire. 

IiuUni forsake ibejoyleM feast, 

Where appetite In sarlcit dies. 
And rrocD the tower d stmaare haste. 

/ That proadK threatens to the sklet ; 
From Borne and Its lomultooos joys, 
m crowds, and siBokt,aBd opalence, and Doise.^fftfeis. 

■ SoetoDias, Nero, 3S. 
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The Viminal hill has no remnant oF ancient magnificence to arrest 
Ihetmvellerin his prof;ress to the Quirinal once adorned with the 
temple of Quirinus, whence it derived its name. Tiius Livius and 
Ovid both relate the Apotheosis of Romulus ; the historian in his 
SDblime manner — the poet in his usual easy graceful style. '' Ro- 
muluSy " says Proculus in the former, '' parens urbis hujus, prima 
hodierna lucecoelo repente delapsus, se mihi obvium dedit. Quum 
perfusus horrore venerabundusque astilissem petens precibus at 
contra intaeri fas csset. Abi, iiiquit, nuncia Romanis, coelestes itt 
Telle ut mea Roma caput orbis terrarum sit ; proinde rem militarem 
colant, scianique, ct iia posteris tradant, nullas opes humanas armif 
Romanis resistere posse. Usee, inquit, locutus, sublimis abiit." * 

Pulcber ct hamano major, trabeique decor us 
Romulas in mediA visuf adesse \iA 

Thura ferani» placenlque novum pla turba Quirinom 
£t patrias artes, milltiamqae colant 

Templa Deo flunt. Collis qaoque dictuf ab illo : 
£t referunt certi sacra paterna dies. > 

Ovid. Fast, lib, ii. 503. 

We may easily suppose that a temple dedicated to the founder 
aod tutelar divinity of Rome, must have been a structure of unusual 
■lagnificence, and we find accordingly that a noble flight of marble 
flteps conducted to its portal, and that it was supported by seventy- 
mx lofty columns. It stood on the brow of the hill that looks 
towards the Viminal, and in such a site, and with such a colonnade, 
il most have made a most majestic and splendid appearance. On 
the opposite side and commanding the Campus Martins, rose the 
tcaiple of the jSun erected by Aurelian, and almost equal in gran- 
deur and decorations to the palace of this deity described by Ovid, 
^*$mBlimibus alia column'uJ'' ^ In fact the pillars that supported its 
pori^ must have been, if wo may judge by a fragment remaining io 
the CoUmna garden, near seventy feet in height; and as they were 

• Beoiolus. the founder of this city, this morning at dawn of day suddenly d»- 
Kcadfil from liea^en, and stood before me. *' Go." said be, " tell the Romaof 
llM tt U the will of ihe )ioi\% that my Rome should be the capital of the world : 
Lei Ibem therefore cultivate the art of war. and let them know, and transmit the 
kBomMge to their posterity, ihat no human powir shall be able to resist tiM 
MofDMi arms.** Having ihus spolien, he mount^ Into the sl(ies» and disappeared. 
— LU. I. 16. 
• Surpassing human beauty, homan Mar, 

Cloibd Io bi« kinffly garb, before my tyca 

BOIUCk HHful rOU't(!lT ultMKl 

'* lUsklc. Mil my »ou4 Ihrlr duleou'^ IrtrciMe brine, 
'Uml own Ihvir Ue«« iily patroo. once ib«ir klnf. 
" Be war ihtlr nmhe art.' 

To freai (lulrtnuit llieo a Icniple f^m d 
Eckir'd Its bl^li br<id . from blm < hiil wa* luin'd. 
And r«<l«l da)«, prc«crlb'd fur rim sublime. 
TrMMBll bb tuKmrt to aacceediag Ohm. 

) Sobnme with lofty columns. 
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with the whole of their entablature of the whitest marble and of Aft 
lichest order ( the Corinthian ) they must have exhibited a aioil 
dazzling spectacle worthy of the glory of " the far beaming god of 
day. " But not a trace of either of these edifices remains ; thdr 
massive pillars have long since fallen, and the only remnant of ihi 
latter is a block of white marble, and a part of the entablature; mi 
Qf the former, the flight of marble steps that now leads to tk 
church of Ara Ca;/t in the Capitol. 

!trom the Quirinal we passed to the Monte Plncio anciently wilk* 
pot the city, and called, **CoU'u hortulorwn:*** because coveni 
then as now, with villas and suburban gardens. Pompey, Salhi^ 
and at a later period the Emperors, delighted in the rural airy r^ 
treat of this hill, high and commanding extensive views on al 
sides. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Ctrnpos Martins, its Edifices— Mausoleam of Augastus— Pantheoo — ColmM 
Tnjana— Bridges— Circus— Causes of the Destruction ofaocieDt Edifices. 

From the hills we descended to the Campus Martius, in the eailf 
ages of the Republic an open field devoted to military exercisMi 
and well calculated for that purpose by its level grassy snrfiMS^ 
and the neighborhood of the river winding along its border, lii 
process of time some edifices of public utility were erected upon It; 
bnt their number was small during the Republic; while onder thB 
Emperors they were increased to such a degree, that the Canqw 
Martius became another city, composed of theatres, porticos, balls, 
and temples. These edifices were not only magnificent in tbes- 
selves, but surrounded with groves and walks, and arranged with t 
dne regard to perspective beauty. Such is the idea which we flMHt 
naturally form of buildings erected by Consuls and Emperors, tmk 
endeavoring to rival or surpass his predecessor in magnifioenoe; 
and such is the description which Strabo gives of the Campus in Ul 
time, that is, nearly in the time of its greatest glory. This superb 
theatre of glorious edifices, when beheld from the Janiculum, bor- 
dered in front by the Tiber, and closed behind by the Capitol, tiie 
Viminal, the Quirinal, and the Pincian hills, with temples, palaces, 
and gardens lining their sides, and swelling from their summits, must 
have formed a picture of astonishing beauty, splendor, and variety, 
and have justified the proud appellation so often bestowed on RoM 
** of the temple and abode of the gods." But of all the pompoas 

The hill of gtrdeof. 
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fabrics that ibrmed this assemblage of wonders how few remain I 
and of the remaining few how small the number of those which 
retain any features of their ancient majesty 1 Among these latter 
can hardly be reckoned Augustus's tomb, the vast vaults and sub« 
atnictions of which indeed exist, but its pyramidal form and pillars 
are no more ; or Marcellus's theatre half buried under the super- 
itructure raised upon its vaulted galleries; or the portico of Ociavia 
lost with its surviving arch and a few shattered pillars in the Pei- 

ttrla. Of such surviving edifices the principal indeed is the Pan- 
eon itself. 
^ The Pantheon, it is true, retains its majestic portico, and pre- 
aents its graceful dome uninjured : the pavement laid by Agrippa, 
fod trodden by Augustus, still forms its floor ; the compartments 
fad fluted pillars of the richest marble that originally lined its walls, 
iUll adorn its inward circumference ; the deep tints that age has 
dirown over it only contribute to raise its dignity, and augment our 
▼eneration ; and the traveller enters its portal, through which twice 
twenty generations have flowed in succession, with a mixture of 
awe and religious veneration. Yet the Pantheon itself has been 
** shorn of its beams,'* and looks eclipsed through the ''disastrous 
twilight" of eighteen centuries. Where is now its proud elevation, 
^fid the flight of stops that conducted to its threshold? Where the 
■arbles that clothed, or the handmaid edifices that concealed its brick 
•Klerior ? Were the statues that graced its cornice? The bronze 
blazed on its dome, that vaulted its portico, and formed its sculp- 
~ doors ; and where the silver that lined the compartments of its 
ffoof within, and dazzled the spectator with its brightness? The ra- 
fadtj of Genseric began, the avarice of succeeding barbarians 
CODCinued, to strip it of these splendid decorations ; and time, by 
hrelling many a noble structure in its neighborhood, has raised 
tta pavement, and deprived it of all the advantages of situation. 
.lie two celebrated pillars of Antoninus and Trajan stand each 
ii its square; but they also have lost several feet of their original 
ibvation ; and the colonnade or portico that enclosed the latter, 
Upposed to be the noblest structure of the kind ever erected, has 
Wag since sunk in the dust, and its ruins probably lie buried under 
Aa foandations of the neighboring houses. 
SeTen bridges formerly conducted over the Tiber to the Janicu* 
and the Vatican Mount : of these the most remarkable were the 
flrst, the Pons Elius ; and the last, the Pons Subljcius : the former 
%6Cted by Adrian, opened a grand communication from the Cam- 
P^ Martias to his mausoleum. It remains under the appellation of 
Pome 5. Angela; the statues that adorned its balustrade, disappeared 
ft an early period, and have since been replaced by statues of St. 
^^Msrand St. Paul, and of several angels executed by eminent mas- 
^rs, aod considered beautiful. The ancient statues were probably 
^rowo into the Tiber, and may at some future period emerge firooi 
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its channel. Tbe Pons Sublicius lay much lower, and formed i 
passage from the Aventine Mount to the Janiculuro. Though conw- 
crated by its antiquity, for it was the first bridge built at Rome, 
and still more by the heroic exertions of Horatius Cocles, it has 
long since fallen, and only some slight traces of foundations or abut- 
ments remain on the Rlpa Grande^ to mark the spot where it oooe 
stood. Two others, the Pons Triumphalis and Pons Senatonas, 
have shared the same fate. 

The reader will probably expect an account of the Tariov 
theatres and circusses that rose in every quarter of the city, aal 
furnished perpetual occupation to the degenerate Romans of later 
times, who confined their ambition to the pittance of bread and the 
public amusement of the day : and he will feel some disappointmeat 
when he learns, that scarce a trace remains of such immense stme- 
tures, that in general their very foundations have vanished, and 
that the Circus Maximus itself, though capable of containing half 
the population of Rome within its vast embrace, is erased from the 
surfoce of the earth, and has left no vestige of its existence, except- 
ing the hollow scooped out in the Aventine Valley for its fomt- 
dations. 

It may be asked how the edifices just alluded to, and a thoosand 
others equally calculated to resist the depredations of time and the 
usual means of artificial destruction, should have thus sunk into 
otter annihilation? May we not adopt the language of poetry? 

Some felt the silent stroke of mouhrring age. 
Some hosUle fury» some religious rage. 
, Barbarian blindness. Christian zeal conspire. 

And Papal piety, and Goihic fire. 

Pope's Epistle to Addison, 

These verses contain a very comprehensive scale of destroctioa; 
five causes sufficient to compass and explain the widest range of 
devastation, and annihilate the most solid fabrics that human skil 
can erect, even the pyramids themselves. Yet upon impartial ext* 
mination we shall find that the funj of enemies, and the zeai of 
Christians, the piety of popes, and the fires kindled by the Gothi; 
have not been the sole or even the principal ap,ents in the work of 
devastation ; and that other causes less observable because slower, 
but equally effectual in their operations, have produced the wide 
extended scene of ruin which we have just traversed. 

To begin therefore with the first cause, hostile fury : it is to be 
recollected that the barbarians who took and sacked Rome, such as 
Alaric and Genseric, had plunder and profit, not destruction, k 
view ; and that they warred with the power and the opulence, not 
with the taste and the edifices of the Romans. Gold and silver, 
brass and precious stones, cloth and articles of apparel, with far- 
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nkore of 6T6rj fort, were the objects of their rapadlj; die perfons 
■bo of ihe onfDrtunate Romans, whom they coald either sell or 
eoqiloj as slaves, were considered a valaable part of their booty; 
in collecting the former, and securing the latter, their attention was 
fiiny occupied, nor had they leisure, supposing that they had the 
iMiination, during the short space of time they occupied the city 
(confined to six days the first and fourteen the second time the city 
was taken) to demolish, or even very materially to disfigure the 
aolidity of the public edifices. The massive roof of the Q^pitol 
iormed of brass, and it seems lined with gold, and the bronze cover- 
ing and sculptured portals of the Pantheon, were torn from their 
respective temples by Genseric; but the edifices themselves were 
qiared, and the latter still remains lo shew how little damage its 
essential form suffered in iho disaster. 

As for the destructive effects of Gothic fire, they seem tQ have 
been confined to a few palaces and private houses; and so partial 
was the mischief, that only one edifice of any note, the palace of 
Sallust, is mentioned as having been consumed on this occasion. 

Religious rage, or Christian zeal, two expressions meaning the 
same thing, are frequently introduced by authors of a certain mode 
of thinking, as agents unusually active in the work of destruction; 
while Papal piety is represented as the presiding demon who directed 
their operations, and quickened their natural activity. The fiM:t, 
however, is otherwise; wcdo not find that any one temple in Rome 
was destroyed hy ihc Christians, either tumuliuously, or legally, 
that is, hy imperial orders ; on the contrary, such was the respect 
which the (Christian emperors paid even to the prejudices of the 
Bomans, that idols proscribed in the provinces, were still tolerated 
in the capital, and allowed to occupy their rich shrines, and sit 
enthroned in their deserted temples. In the pillage of Rome by the 
Goths and Vandals, these statues, when of precious materials, such 
M gold, silver, or brass, were not spared ; but the shrine only, or 
perhaps the furniture and decorations of the temple of similar 
serials, and of course equally calculated to attract the hand of 

Cctty, were violated; while the edifices themselves, without, I 
lieve, one exception, were respected. The influence of papal 
piety was employed to preserve these buildings, and if possible, to 
eonsecrate them to the pure mysteries of Christian adoration ; and 
10 it we owe the few temples that have survived the general roio, 
aach as the temple of Vesta, that of Faunus, that of Fortuna Virilis, 
and last, thouf;h first in estimation and grandeur, the Pantheon itself. 
Having thus rejected as fabulous or inefficient the causes pro- 
duced by the poet, and admitted by ignorance and prejudice with 
hlle or no examination ; it is necessary, and not difficult to sob- 
Sliiote in their place, the real aj^ents that effected the degradation, 
and finally, the destruction of the noblest city that the world had 
beheld, 
I. 42 
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Dfiier the ansyicioas goverDment of Trajan, the empire of H< 
had reached the otmost extent of its destined limits ; and Hobm 
heradf had attained the full perfection of her beauty, and the highen 
d^pree of her magnificence. During the virtuous admioistraiion of 
the AtttoniQeSy that is, during the space of nearly a century, this 
iiaie of prosperity and glory continued unaltered till the tyranny of 
Goamodns revived the memory and the disasters of the reigns of 
Gidiguhiy Mero, and Oottitian, and ended, like them, in assassiaa- 
ion, dvil war, and revolution. From the portentous sra of Om 
death of Periinax, Rome ceased to be the fixed and habitual resi- 
dence of her emperors, who were generally employed in the field, 
cither in repressing rebellious usurpers, or in repelling foreigi 
ioemiei. Still they occasionally returned to celebrate festive gamM, 
to receive the homage of the Senate and Roman people, or perhaps 
10 ascend in triumph to the Capitol, and to worship the tutelar 
deities of the empire. From the accession of Diocletian, thasa 
visits became less frequent, and while the Mistress of the worM 
was neglected by her half-barbarian emperors, the handmaid dticf 
of the provinces, Tbessalonica, Nicomedia, Antioch, Milan, and 
Bavenoa, enjoyed the honor and the advantages of their resi- 
dence. 

Though Rome was still the acknowledged capital of the world, 
and though her population and her riches were unbounded, yet thi 
arts, no longer encouraged or employed by the sovereign, Ian* 
gained. Taste was on the decline, and the great masterpieoM 
(edifices, statues, painting) that adorned the city, monuments of 
the genius and magnilicence of happier periods, were passed by 
nnnoticed, and gradually neglected. We cannot suppose that a 
people who had lost their taste and spirit, or that Emperors oc- 
cupied in remote provinces with the intrigues of competition, or 
with the dangers oif war, were disposed to furnish the sums reqnn 
aiie to repair and to maintain buildings, which tliey scarcely knew, 
or probably beheld with indifference. We may therefore £airif 
eondude, that, at the beginning of the reign of Constantine, soflM^ 
perhaps several, public edifices must have suffered from neglea; 
and when we behold the triumplial arch of Trajan destroyed 
by order of the senate, to furnish materials for the erection of a 
similar trophy in honor of the former Emperor, we may fakif 
infer that such edifices were considered as scarcely worth preset^ 
nation, and that they were indebted for their duration to their owa 
aoiidity. 

Among the causes of ruin we may therefore savely rank the in- 
difference and the neglect of government ; nay, we have even soai 
reason to suspect that die . Emperors not only neglected the repfr- 
ratioot but sometimes hStttened the fall of public structures, 
iovereign was ambitious of distinguishing his reign by some 
pifioent fabric, by erecting baths or a circus, a portico or a l6rH| 
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bat it is to be feared that they were not always delicate as to the 
places whence the materials were taken, and sometimes stripped 
the monoments of their predecessors of their ornaments, in order 
to employ them in the decoration of their new edifices. Certain 
it is that some emperors, while they were adding to the splendor 
of the city on one side, made no difficuhy of plundering it on the 
other. Moreover, as the number of Christians increased, the 
temples became deserted ; and Christian princes, though not obliged 
by their religion to destroy, did not, perhaps, consider themselves 
as authorized in conscience to repair the sanauaries of idolatrous 
worship. ' 

When Rome ceased to be free, and lost even the forms of re-* 
publican liberty, the forum (the seat of popular deliberations) b^ 
came useless, and the five or six superb squares that bore that ap- 
pellation, were turned into so many lonely walks. The various 
curke (the superb palaces of ihe senate) so necessary in the days 
of Roman freedom, when almost the whole of the civilized worid 
was governed by the wisdom of that venerable body, stood silent 
and imfrequented under the later Emperors, when public delibera- 
tion was a mere form, and the senate itself an empty shadow. The 
basUkaf, indeed (the halls where the magistrates sat to administer 
justice) might still collect a rmwd, and challenge attention ; but as 
the population of the city lieereascd, their numbers appeared too 
great, and the emperors seemed to embrace with readiness every 
opportunity of turning them to other purposes. These three sorts 
of edifices may be supposed, therefore, to have fallen into decay 
as an early period, and to have mouldered imperceptibly into dust, 
even though no active power was employed to hasten their dissola- 
lion. Of the several curuv, not one has escaped destruction, and 
the reader will learn with regret, that time has swept away the 
very vestiges of these celebrated scats of liberty, wisdom, and of 
public dignity. 

Some few temples remain, which, after they had long been aban- 
doned l)Oth by their deities and their votaries, are indebted for 
their existence t<» ** t'Jiristian zeal and Papal piety,*' which saved 
them from complete ruin by turning them into churches. We may 
lament that morn of these beautiful edifices were not destined to 
partake of this advanuige; and particularly tliat the ma{;nificent 
temple of Jupiter Capiiolinus was not of the number ; especially as 

' We may roiijrrlun* rmni an anricnt ln<rriptinii, linik niurli Rume wai fin- 
cumberrd ikith ruiii«e\rn In thi* a^v vt lli»nurlu». s. i*. ^}. n. imi*i'. calm. iid. 

HFI. IHVICTIiisillllS. l*KI3ICIMBi;». AB«:AIiI«i. K1. IIOVtKO. %k IfiHIBl'S. AC. IBIUH- 
MMTOBIBl'S. SEMPFB. Aliitt OB. I^ISfAI-BA MiOOh. L'BBI. ACfKB^.K. Ml' BOS. POM- 
TAB. AC. TCBBES IXiKiillS. IMMK^SIS. Bt'liEBIBl'S, rll*., I'll*., Aputl. lirut. 

Tbe Senate ami l*iNi|ile of ItonH* id tlie Kni}K*ror» .\rrjiiiius and llonoriui^ 
( k§r§ /biliMB their titles ) for rene«inK tlw walls, gaten. and towers of the Eteiml 
CUj, Aron whkb Inuneuie bea|if of rubblih were removed, etc., etc. 
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k furrired the taking oF the city, and stood » as to its walls, nnim- 
faired in the time of Theodoria Bot in the first place, the Chris- 
tians do not seem to have taken possession of any temple, at least 
in Rome, where the Emperors treated the ancient reli(;ion of the 
Empire with peculiar delicacy, till the total downfal of idolatry, 
and the complete change of public opinion ; that is, till many of 
diese fabrics had fallen into irreparable decay, and become in- 
capable of restoration. ■ 

In the next place, the forms of pagan temples in general, and 
particularly of such as were built (and these formed the far greater 
number) on a smaller scale, were extremely ill adapted to the pur- 
pose of Christian worship. Narrow oblong edifices, frequently 
dark and lighted only from the entrance, they seem to ha?e beet 
constructed merely as sanctuaries to receive the statues of their 
respective gods, while the multitude of adorers filled the porticos, 
or crowded the colonnades without, and waited tiH the trumpets 
announced the moment of sacrifice, or the priest proclaimed the 
oracles of the god. The external ornaments, and the vast extent of 
porticos and galleries that surrounded the principal temples, and 
not the capacity of the interior, constituted their magnificence. The 
Adyta or Penetralia, seem mostly to have been on a contracted 
acale, and though well calculated for a chapel or oratory for a smal 
assembly, are too confined for a parish church, and for the accon- 
modation of a large congregation. 

The BanUcas, on the contrary, presented every convenience, and 
seemed as if expressly erected for the purpose of a Christian as- 
sembly. The aisles on either side seemed formed to receive and 
screen the women; the vast area in the middle furnished a spacioss 
range for the men; the apsis or semicircular retreat raised on a 
flight of steps at the end, gave the bishop and his presbyters aa 
elevated and honorable station ; while the sacred table surrounded 

> The opInkNi of the Christians relative to the idols themselves, appears fktm Ike 
i)ilowlBf Uses, which prove Mtlsfoctoril j. I conceive, that they had no deiiTe It 
destroy IhesL The Poet addresses himseir to Rome. 

DipoiiMiMB iBita ▼din pwrilla, ritst 

BIdlcolot. taflloque IndlgM cacnrta ragflib. 

ItorBon tabcatl raipergliie tlocta Uvala, 

O proceret, Uoni ktttuM cooUiitcre pone, 

ArtlBcaiB magnonuD opera, hcc pakberrloM Doctro 

OmaiBenu daaol ptirl*, mc decokir osos 

Id Titlam Tense muaameata coloquLaei trtia.— Pm^mf . 



Thy childish fevtiTaU, O loaie! dlsctoim. 
The rites, dd worthy of so greet a name. 
Bat wtsb. ye NoMes. with rcspectftU head. 
Each statue; aopollated lei them sund ; 
Let tiMM, the works oT oaoiei or high renown, 
Bemaln oor aMmtrr's gtory. and oor own ; 
Let no dlscoloraiioo, spot, nor stain. 
The hooor'd monaaicnts of art profane. 

V they spared even the Idols, itisdUBcoIt to conoeive why Uiey shooM dastrar 
the 
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with youth and innocenoe, stood between the dergj and the peo* 
pie, a splendid and conspicuous object. Hence several of these 
edifices, which depended entirely on the will of the sovereign, and 
might without offence or injustice be devoted to such purposes as 
he judged most expedient, were at an early period opened for the 
reception of the Christians, and consecrated to the celebration of 
the holy mysteries. Thus in the time of Constantine, the Basilica 
Laieranensis was converted into a church and dedicated to the Sa- 
viour; while the Basilica Yaticana l)ecame another Christian temple 
nnder the well-known appellation of St. Peter's. It follows of 
course, that the temples would in general be permitted to crumble 
away insensibly into ruin, as useless and unappropriated edifices, 
while many of the Basilics would be repaired with diligence, and 
not unfrequenily enriched with the pillars and marbles of theisOea 
fanes in their neighborhood. 

The neglect of the Emperors was followed by indifference in the 
city magistrates, and contempt among the people, who made no di^ 
ficulty of stealing from the public edifices the materials reqoiaile 
for the erection, or ornament of their private houses ; a disorder 
which rose to such a pitch as to require the interference of public 
authority more than once, in order to prevent the total dilapidatioa 
of some of the finest monuments of Roman greatness. This iater- 
ference, however, only took place during the short reigo of 
one Emperor, whose virtues struggled in vain against the misfor^ 
tunes of the time and the destinies of the foiling empire. I allude 
to Majorian, whose patriotic edict on this subject is cited with 
becoming applause by Gibbon, and proves that the magistraiee 
themselves connived at the abuse, and were perhaps too fre- 
quently the transgressors. To the neglect of the sovereign ther^ 
fore we may add the indifference of the magistrates, and the oh 
terested pilferings of tlio people, a second and powerfal agent of 
destruction. 

However, notwithstanding these disadvantages Rome retained 
much of her imperial grandeur, after the nominal fall of her 
ptre, and siill challenged the respect and admiration of nations, 
when subjected to the sway of barluirian princes. Odoacer fof 
instance and his victorious rival Theodoric, during a long and 
prosperous reign watched with jealous care over the beauty of the 
city, and not only endeavored to preserve what it retained, but to 
restore what it had lost of its ancient splendor. Their attempts 
merited praise and acknowledt;ment, but the effect was temporary, 
nnd withheld but could not avert the stroke which fate already le« 
veiled at the monumenis of Rome. 

When the evil genius of Italy prompted Justinian to re-annex it 
as a province to the empire of which it had formerly been the head; 
nnd when Belisarius took possession of the capital with a foroa sufB* 
cianl to garrison, but not to protect it ftilly against the eMoy, R< 
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was tntBOd into a forCress, her amphitheatres, nunsoIenmSy 
sorviviog temples were conyerted into strong holds, and their spkn* 
did fwnitare and costly decorations were employed as they pre- 
lented themselves, for means of defence or of annoyance. In iht 
conrse of this most destructive war, Rome was five times taken; 
many of her edifices were demolished not by the hostile rage of the 
Goths, but by the military prudence of Belisarins ; her streets wm 
onpeopled by the sword and by pestilence; the titles of her nagis* 
trates were suppressed ; her senate was dispersed ; and her honon 
irere finally levelled with the dusc The Exarchs, who socceeded 
Ifarses in the government of Italy, were more attentive to their 
own interests than to the prosperi^ of the country ; and residing at 
Bavenna, then an almost impregnaUe fortress, abandoned Rome la 
ber own resources, and her edifices to the care of the citiiens, er 
rather to their own solidity. The misery and humiliation of Robm 
lasted near three hundred years ; that is, from the invasion of 
lldy, or rather from the taking of Rome by Belisarius in the year SS6, 
to Che coronation of Chwridnagne in 800. 

During the disastrous interval which elapsed between these eras, 
Boine was oppressed by the Exarchs, threatened by the Lombard^ 
wasted by pestilence, and visited at once by all the plagues em- 
ployed to chastise guilty nations. The few surviving Romans whe 
kainained to lament the ruin of their country, and to glide lihl 
•pecCres about its abandoned streets now turned into the sepolcfarei 
tf the mhabitants, had too much employment in supporting their 
miserable existence to think of repairing or maintaining the vait 
odifioes raised in prosperous times. During so many ages of war 
and despair, of public and private dejeaion, how extensive mM 
liave been the ravages of desolation ! how many pillars most have 
fidlen from their bases 1 how many temples sunk under their ovi 
^ight 1 How many lofty fabrics subsided in the dust 1 Even after 
these ages of war, when Rome became the head of a new empire» 
imd the kings and princes of the western world listened with respect 
lo the oracles of her pontiff; when some share of opulence pro- 
bably accompanied her reviving dignity, and emperors and sove- 
reigns hastened to enrich her sanctuaries with their gifts — yet at 
ke-animating ray visited the pompous ruins spread over her hils, 
where the taste and spirit of her ancestors still slumbered nndis- 
Mrbed, and temples, curiae, and forums, whose names and desti- 
nation had long been forgotten, were left tottering in decay^ er 
extended in heaps on the earth. 

A transient gleam of prosperity is not sufficient ; a long 
of tranquillity and encouragement is requisite to call forth and 
tore the varied powers of the mind that produce taste and enter- 
prise. But Rome was far from enjoying this tranquillity; threatened 
soflMtimes by the Greeks, and sometimes by the Saracens; alter- 
ppprasaed by her barbarian emperors, and disturbed by bar 
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iMtioos itoUeB ; and at lasi conyulsed bj the amiatdral coiitetit bcn 
tween her emperors and her pontiffs, she assumed bf taros d|S 
a|>pearance of a fortress besie^^od or taken ; her edifices, sacred 
and proiiuie, ancient and modern, were demolished without distioe- 
tioo, and her streets and churches were strewed with the bodki 
of her inhabitants. 

To these bloody divisions succeeded the absence of the popea^ 
aad their very impolitic residence at Avignon, at a distance froA 
the seat of their spiritual authority and of their temporal domioioa, 
which in the mean time was abandoned to the intrigues of a d»- 
nineering nobility, and to the insurrections of a factious populaca. 
During this period, the reign of anarchy, the few monuments Cif 
antiquity that remained were turned into f6rts and castles, and di»- 
iigurcd with towers and Gothic battlements ; the country was over- 
nin with banditti, and the city itsolf convulsed and defiled wkii 
perpetual scenes of violence and bloodshed. 

At length the Pontiff returned to his See ; and after some strogglea 
a regular government was established : Julius the Second, a slem 
and arbitrary prince suppressed anarchy : the arts began to revire, 
architecture was restored, a Leo rose, and Rome, even andem 
Rome, might have expocU'd ihc return of her Augustan glory. Rut 
such an expectation would have been ill-founded : the very resto* 
ration of the ans^ while it contributed to the splendor of modem 
Rcmie, was the last l)low that fate gave to the magnificence of the 
aneient city. While new temples iind new palaces arose, the re- 
mains of ancient edifices disappeared; ami posterity still laments 
that the Perizonium was demolished, the Coliseum deformed, and 
the Pantheon plundered, to supply materials or ornaments fbr l|ie 
Farnesian and R<irbarini palaces, and for the new Rasilica of St. 
Peter. With regard to the latter, the man of taste and the lover 
of antitpiiiy, as Gibbon justly observes, will perhaps •pardon the 
theft; as it contributed to the triumph of modern genius, and to 
the decoration of the noblest edifice that human art has ever erected. 
But to plunder the venerable monuments of imperial greatness, in 
order to deck the mansions of two upstart families, was a sacri- 
lege justly reprobated by the satirical lampoons of the indignant 
Romans. 

We have now, 1 think, enumerated the principal causes of the 
destruction of Home, very different from those assigned by the 
poet ; and if to the nei;lect of emperors, the indifference of magis- 
trates, the rapacity of individuals, the rage of contesting fiictions, 
and the impoverishment of the city, we add the tUeni ttroke sf 
mttuitierintj Time, we shall have the list of destruction complete. 
The few edifices that still survive, owe their existence either to the 
protecting hand of religion that warded, or to their own solidity 
which defied, the blow levelled at their majestic forma by age or 
by malevolence. Some instances of the former have already 
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giTen; of the latter, besides the tombs of Cestias and HeCella, the 
columns of Trajan and Antoninus stand most magnificent examplai. 
These superb columns are oF the same materials, the finest wlito 
marble^ of nearly the same hei^^ht, about one hundred and tweotj 
feet; and of the same decorations, as a series of sculpture winds it 
a spiral line from the base to the capital of each, representiDg the 
wars and triumphs of the respective emperors.' They formerif 
supported each a colossal statue of Trajan and Antoninus; these 
have long since disappeared, while St. Peter and St. Paul have beet 
substituted in their stead, though very improperly, as the bloody 
scenes and profane sacrifices portrayed on the shafts beneath, are 
ill adapted to the character and pacific virtues of apostles. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the impropriety of the situation, the pictu- 
resque effect is the same, especially as the modern statues are pro- 
bably of the same size, and if we may judge by medals, placed m 
the same attitude as the ancient. 

To the question which I have here attempted to answer, one more 
may be added. It may be asked, what is now become of the rkh 
materials, the bronze, the marbles employed in the statues, pillars, 
and decorations of this vast scene of grandeur? The bronze has 

' The Colomna Tr^jana is formed of thirty-four blocks or white marble. eiglA if 
which are employed in the pedestal, one in the base (or iorus ) twenty-three !■ tki 
ahafl, one In the capital, and one in the summit that supports the statae. TUi 
celebrated column yields to the monument of London in eloation, tmt it sarpamt 
that and all similar pillars in the admirable sculptures that adorn all its members 
There are two thousand five hundred human figures, or two feet average heigH; 
betides the scenes in which they are engaged, and the horses, standards, macM- 
nery, etc with which they are accompanied. It is a complete representatioo tf 
Boman military dresses, evolutions, standards, and edifices, and it has supplied al 
tlie most eminent artists, whether painters or sculptors, with most of their attHodtf 
and graces. This column, one of the most ancient and most perfect monuneali 
of Romao art and power united, has been exposed twice to the probable daogertf 
destruction; once when a Dutch artist propos.-d to the Roman govemoient al as 
aipeose not exceeding fifteen hundred pounds, to tal^e it down in order to raise li 
pedestal, which Is now near twenty feet under the modem level of the city, aai 
again re-erect it in a more conspicuous situation. Even though such precaoUaii 
were to be taken, as to preclude the possibility of accident, yet the very removal if 
such masses of marble could not be effected without detriment to the sculptors. 
The second danger was of a far more alarming nature, and occurred while ths 
French were masters of Rome during the late invasion. Tbe Directory, it seemi^ 
had oDDceived tbe project of transporting both the Columna Trajana and AniooiH 
to Parte, and measures were taken to ascertain the possibilit) of realizing this prsjillv 
of robbery and devastation. Fortunatel} their expulsion from Rome preveitfei 
the execution of this and some other enterprises equally just and honorahU. 
Fraucte the First, in the happier days of France, conceived the nobler and moit 
iKmorable design of adorning the French capital with a copy of this noble mou- 
ment in brooie. and tbe present ruler of France, has. it is said, raind In the Pfoct 
Y^ndome, at Paris, a rival column, representing his German victories InlHaa. 
ThU latter design is neither unjust nor unimperial. 

The Columna Antonini Is inferior in the beauty and perfection of sculpture ta 
thai of Trajan : H b also formed of blocks of marble, twenty-eight in nuDibar, aii 
In evaiy respect an imitation of the latter. 
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always been an object of plunder or of theft, and of course equally 
coveted by the rapacious harbarians and the impoverished Ro- 
mans. It was therefore di1i(*enily sou{;ht for, and consequently 
soon disappeared. Besides, thouf^h employed wilh profusion, and 
even with prodif;ality, yet its sum total was definite, and easily ex- 
haustible, particularly when every research was made to discover, 
and every method used to obtain it. The quantity of granite and 
marble that decorated ancient Rome is almost incalculable. If we 
may be allowed to judge by the marble plan which I have alluded 
to more than once, we should be inclined to imagine that its street! 
were lined with porticos, and formed an endless succession of co- 
lonnade's. The shafts of the pillars were generally formed of one 
aingle piece or block, whatsoever their height might have been, an 
advantage equally calculated to secure them against the influence of 
time, and the attacks of wanton destruction. 

Of statues, if we may believe the elder Pliny, the number was 
equal to that of inhabitants, and seems in fact, to have been suffi- 
cient not only to till the temples, basilicse, and curiae, but to crowd 
the streets, and almost people the porticos and public walks. 
These statues when of marble, fortunately for their duration, were 
beheld by all parties with indifference; and when not immediately 
within the verge of warlike operations, allowed to stand undis- 
turbed on their pedestals, or fall unsupported and forgotten into 
the mass of rubbish around them. That this was the case we may 
conclude, from the placis \^herc several beautiful statues were 
found, such as the baths ofTiius anil (laracalla, where they stood 
for ages exposed to depredation, and were only concealed in latter 
times by the fall <»f the buildings around them. The pillars met 
viih a (JirTerent fate; some were conveyed by the Exarchs to Ra- 
^^Dna, others transported by Charlemagne beyond the Alps, and 
^Ousands have been employed in the churches and palaces of the 
aiodern city. In reality ancient Rome has been for twelve centuries 
* quarry ever <»pen and never exhausted; and the stranger, as he 
vanders through the streets of the modern city, is astonished to 
*^, S4)metimes thrown neglected into lorners, and often collected 
'Ound the shops, or in the yards of stone-cutters, shafts, capitals, 
Rarts of broken cornices, and in short, blocks of the finest marbles, 
^1 dug out of the ruins in the neighborhood. 

Yet, notwithstanding the waste and havoc of these materials, 
ttade in the manner I have described, and by the causes I have 
enumerated, I am inclined to think that the far greater portion 
still remains buried amidst the ruins, or entombed under the edi- 
fices of the modern city. The columns carried away to ornament 
other cities, bear a small proportion to the numbers left behind, 
and of these latter, the number employed in the decorations of 
buildings now existing, will appear a very slight deduction from 
the remains of ancient magnificence, when we cooiider that the 
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great diorches at Rome/ that is all the baildfaigs where there ii 
any display of pillars or marUeSy were erected in the days of Io- 
nian glory, before the inyasion of Italy and the wars of the GoiISi 
Their ornaments therefore with a few exceptions, were not draws 
from the rains of ancient Rome : they are monuments of its glory, 
bat have not shared its plander. 

The eleyation of the ground over the whole extent of the dif, 
amounting in general to the height of from fourteen to twwf 
t^, and the many little hills which have risea in various parts if 
the Campus Ifartius, especially on the sites of theatres and bathi^ 
and other extensive buildings, sufficiently shew what a mass of rn 
lies extended below. Few excavations have been made io this a^ 
tificial soil, without terminating in some interesting discovery; ari 
it has frequently happened that in sinking a well, or in opening ihi 
foundations of a private house, the masons have been stopped bf 
the interposing bulk of a pillar or an obelisk. One of the litter 
was discovered thrice, and as often buried again in rubbish, beftiif 
it was raised by Benedict XIV. The pavement of the Forum il 
well known to exist about fourteen feet under the present levd^ 
and several of the therms remain still unopened. The portico tf 
Trajan lies near twenty feet under the foundations of churches adi 
convents. What treasures of art may not be contained in thai 
nines, hitherto unexplored ! What beautiftil forms of scolpMI 
and architecture may still slumber in this immense cemetery it ^ 
cient magnificence I 

Should the Roman government, when the present convulsion 
shall have subsided into tranquillity, acquire energy and 
adequate to such an undertaking, it may perhaps turn its 
to an object so worthy of it, and the classic traveller may 
the fond hope, that the veil which has so long concealed the 
of the ancient city, may be in part removed, and some graad Ifr^ 
tores of Roman magnificence once more exposed to view. At IM^ 
the materials of many a noble structure may re-appear, many a lii| 
fallen column be taught again to seek the ikies, and many a god, wd 
many a hero, emerge from darkness, once more ascend their M| 
pedestals, and challenge the admiration of future generations. M 
when these pleasing hopes may be realized it is difficult to iMt 
mine. Rome and all Italy crouch under the iron sway of the FiM 
Consul ; how he intends to model her various governments, and • 
whom he may hereafter bestow her coronets, crowns, and tiani 
is a secret confined to his own bosom : in the mean time, paUk 
confidence languishes, every grand undertaking is suspended, ad 
it would be absurd to squander away expense and labor in not 
Tering statues and marbles, which may be instantly ordered i 
Paris, to grace the palace of the Tuilerics, or to enrich the f^ 

' Si. Peter's excepted. 
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leries of the Umrr^. The genius of the aneieBt dUf moat gtSI 
brood io darkness over her rains, and wail the happy day, if sodl 
a day be ever destined to shine on Italy, when the invaders may be 
once more driven beyond the Alps, ail barbarian infloetice be l*e- 
moved, and the ulents and ability of the country left to act with al 
tbair native energy.* 
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MODERN ROME, 
lu Popalation— Streets— Sqaare»—FouiiUlDs— Tombs— Pilim. 

Thb modem city, as the reader must have already observe^i; 
possesses many features of ancient Rome. The same roads lead t6 
her gates from the cxircniitics of Italy — the same aqueducts pour 
die same streams into her fountains — tho same (^eat churches that 
laceivod the masters of tho world under the Flavian and Thcodosjan 
;, are still open to their descendants — and the same veherable 
ills that enclosed so many temples and palaces in the reign of 
'elian, still lift their antique towers around the same cifcum* 
ire. Within this circumference, ** Modern Rome" lies eTtende4 
;ipally on the plain, and scattered thinly over the hills, bordered 
^ villas, gardens, and vineyards. Its population amounted to oofc 
. Indred and eighty, or perhaps two hundred thousand souls pre* 
Mbosto the French invasion, which, by empoverishing the country. 
IImI severing from the capital one of its richest provinces, is sttid 
lb have diminished the number of inhabitants by twenty, or eved 
ihirty thousand. The streets are well built and well paved, nar- 
rower in general than those in London, and wider than those ill 
Claris ; but (as the houses arc not too high] they are light and airy; 
^Iteh Terr long and straight, and not unfrequently terminated by 
Wk obdisk, a fountain, or a church. Such are the three street! 
Vhicfa diverge from the Puria, or rather Piazxa del Popoln ; the 
^pbrso, anciently the Via Lata, terminating at the foot of the Capitol; 
Shrada 'del Babuino^ ending in the Piazza de Spagna, and th^ 

t A medal was found not long aRo. I think near the CapltoL vUh the form of a 
_jro crowned witli laurel, ritenillng a sv^orfl. with the Imcrlptinn, Adiertort 
XJterUtb. ( To the rhampioo of liberty. ) on one »klr, and Rome sealed. wHh thA 
vipcien, Roaa rtwar^gn, ( Rooie, thou riialt rtieasiln, ) on the itfaiie. ril| Italy 
loaa ha^eeawe to strike a luuilar medal. 
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Slmdm de KpOU, aMeotiT the Via Pop«!i, Wifae to te 
MH to ipcak of the &rwia GiuLa, Siradm deUm Liajaii, «■! 
offaers. 

The hoofei are of stone, hot plastered as at Yieaaa,llerfii,i 
other traasalpMe cities ; the plaster, or stucco, is eitmneklHi^] 
and io a climate so dry mar equal stone in solidity and drntej 
Hence iu general use in Iialj, and its repniation eren ubooi w 
ancients, who emptojed it not ooW to ordinary boiMings, b«( 
sometimes in ponicos and temples ; as we bid in the teii|lt 
Fortona Virilis at Rome supposed by many to be a remnant if 1 
Republican era, though more probably ereaed, or rather 
in the Augustan age. To us, stucco, howefer excellent in itt| 
seems only a bad imitation of stone, and conveys an idea of poM^ 
incompatible with grandeur or beauty. Before I enter into deNft 
I shall premise, in order to give the reader a general idea of Io 
dem Rome, that it contains forty-six squares, five 
pillars, ten obelisks, thirteen founuins, twenty-tvo 
one hundred and fifty palaces, and three hundred and fonyHi 
churches ! Of these objects most have some peculiar feaiara, um 
appropriate beauty, to attraa the attention of the travdler, 

SQUARES. 

Of the squares, the most remarkable for its extent is the 
Nawma, which gradually rose on the ruins of the Circus 
It is adorned by the handsome church of St. Agnes and 
by three fountains decorated with statues. One of these 
(that in the middle of the square) is much admired : it was 
and erected by BerninL Four figures, representing four rivfln^ 
dine on a craggy rock : on its top stands an Egyptian ofas||l 
from its hollow sides rushes a perpetual stream. These three CmJ 
tains are so managed during the heats of August, as to iMiii 
the whole square on Saturdays and Sundays, and afford a W 
and refreshing exhibition to the Roman gentry, who parade ale 
in their carriages, and to the common people, who collect aroi 
in crowds, to behold the brilliant and enlivening scene. 

The Piaxza de Spagna, so called from the palace of the SpH 
embassy, is large, supplied by a fountain, and adorned with sett 
handsome buildings, but particularly by the noble flight of trai 
tine steps that ascends from it to the obelisk, church, and sqM 
Delia Trinila d% Monti. From the balustrade that terminatea I 
staircase above and borders the latter square, and indeed ft 
the square itself which runs along the brow of the Pindan I 
there opens a delightful view of Rome, Monie Mario, and the h 
cnlum. 

Of the PUuua Colvnna I have already spoken ; that of M 
Ctforio communicates with iU This square is extremely beanti 







lirindpal Ornament is the Curia Innoeewsimui, a palace erected 
Innocent Xil. for the accommodation of (he courts of jostice 

for the officers belonging to them. Its magnitude, materials, 

architectnrey are equally admired. 

OBEUSKS. 
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.Cjpposite the grand entrance of the Curia, stands an Egyptian 

1isky remarkable for its antiquity, its workmanship, and itsdes- 

It is said to have been erected by Sesostris at Heliopolis; 

covered where not damaged, with hieroglyphics executed with 

imon neatness, and was employed by Augustus as a gnomon 

an immense dial formed by his direction, in the Campus Martiua. 

.liter having been overturned, shattered, and buried in the ruins, 

uras discovered repeatedly, and as often neglected and forgotten ; 

Benedict XIV. rescued it from oblivion, and the late Pope, 

VI. repaired and placed it in its present situation. It is the 

obelisk which that pontiff had the satisfaction of re-erecting, 

Md the great ornament and glory of the city. 

These obelisks are particular to Rome, and seem to formorna- 

its singularly appropriate, as they connect its present beauty 

its ancient power and magnificence. When we recollect that 

antiquity precedes the origin of regular history, and disappears 

obscurity of the fabulous ages ; that they are of Egyptian 

;manship, the trophies, and perhaps the records of her ancient 

trehs ; we cannot but look upon them as so many acknowledge 

of hom<ige, so many testimonials of submission to the mis- 

of the Universe. When we are informed that whatever their 

ion or magnitude may be, they are of one solid block of gra- 

and yet that they have been transported over many hundred 

of land and of sea, we are astonished at the combination of 

and boldness that marks such an undertaking, and surpasses 

powers of modern art, though apparently so much improved 

lanical operations. It is then particularly incumbent on the 

rereign to preserve and to recover as many as possible of these 

ions monuments of Egyptian skill and of Roman majesty. 

Bow many obelisks adorned the city in the ancient times, it 

be difficult to determine. Some confine the number to six- 

; I should be inclined to enlarge it. However if there were only 

ihleen, more than one-half have been restored, as ten now stand 

il different squares of the city. Another, which has been too 

mmth shattered for re-erection, was employed in the reparation of 

Aat which stands in the Piazza del Monie Citorio. It is probable 

hat olliers may hereafter be discovered in the neighborhood of an 

■firial sepulchre, or amidst the ruins of a circus : in the decora* 

tap of which edifices they seem to have been principally em- 

fiofed. 
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The most remarkable of the obelisks are, that in the Fiaam lii 
fopoh, that iQ the centre of the coloanade of & Peter* a, and tta 
which staods in the square of St. John. The one before S. Peim 
stood in the circus of Nero, that is a few hundred paces from j| 
present site, and was removed from the side to the front of th 
church by Sixtus Quintus. It is a single piece of granite, aboa 
eighty feet in length, and wiih its pedestal and the cross that lop 
Uy rises to the height of an hundred and thirty-six feet. The t#i 
others anciently adorned the Circus Maximus, and were thaai 
tiwisported by the above-mentioned spirited pontiff to their preisl 
situations. That in the Piazza del Popolo is one hundred and eigt 
feet in height, including its cross and pedestal. That erected Mi 
St. John Lateran is the highest of the obelisks, and including iH 
ornaments of the fountain on which it reposes, it has an elevatidi 
of at least one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the pive* 
ment. The monument in London surpasses the obelisks is eievi- 
lion ; but its shaft is not a single piece, nor is it of Egyptian gnh 
aite, nor is it inscribed with hieroglyphics. 

FOUNTAINS. 

From the obeUsks we pass to the fountains, because they are ff^ 
nerally employed in the'decorationofthe same squares, and scan 
f^es united, as in the Piazza Navona and at St. John Lateral, l| 
set each other off to more advantage. Three only of the aocia|| 
aqueducts now remain to supply modern Rome, and yet such is th| 
quantity they convey, and so pure the sources whence they deriil 
it, that no city can boast of such a profusion of clear and salubrion 
water. Artificial fountains in general are little better than otwih 
if^eoted pumps, which sometimes squirt out a scanty thread of vih 
ttr, and sometimes distil only a few drops into a muddy binii 
Th^ Qu a greater scale now and then throw up a coluna* <| 

Smf a torrent as occasion may require, on certain state days, er At 
e ao^usement of some distinguished personage ; and then sobsUi 
tpl a fresh supply enables them to renew the exhibition. Sochaii 
in general the fountains and cascades that adorn public walks ail 
fi^aoe gardens ; and such the so much celebrated water-works d 
Si. Cloud, Marli, and Versailles; inventions which can be coBfln 
&red only as pretty play-things calculated, like a theatrical deoe- 
rption, to act an occasional part and to furnish a momentary amose- 
^epit; but too insignificant to be introduced into the resort of thi 
piAA}fip,or into the walks of princes, where we have reason to n 
pact solid magnificence founded on nature and reality. 

How far the ancient Romans carried this species of magnifieenpi 
we Qiay easily judge, when we consider that they had undoubtid| 
bpAi the t^e and the materials requisite for it. Their aqueduct 
irtikh implied them with water even to prodigaUty, still remii 
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fttKKog acroflf Tallies, penetrating moantaini, and tweepiog oter 

jprnense plains, till they meet in the heart of the city. The edifice 

iH^ere Ihey united » and whence they separated to water their des- 

llBBd <|oarterSy was called Castellum, and if we may judge by that 

vhich remains (the Porta Maggiore) was generally a fabric of great 

^pli^ity andmagnificence» and, as appears from the ruins of one disco- 

d near the church of St, Ignatius, sometimes cased with marble 

Momed with marble pillars. The number of these towers an- 

ly, as well as of the fountains springing from them, must hate 

prodigious, as Agrippa alone, if we may believe Pliny, ' erected 

Bfaaodred and thirty of the former, and opened one hundred 
five of the latter, and adorned them with three hundred 
^ brass or marble statues. Strabo says that such a quantity of water 

Cs introduced into the city, that whole rivers seemed to flow 
CMigh the streets and down the sewers, so that every house bad 
pipes and cisterns sufficient to furnish a copious and perpetual 
ply. The modern Romans though inferior in numbers apd 
ence to their ancestors, haye shewn equal taste and spirit in this 
, and deserve a just eulogium, not only for having procured 
abundance of water, but for the splendid and truly imperial 
Mfle in which it is poured forth for public use in the different 
^ ters of the city. Almost every square has its fountains, and 
every fountain has some parlicularity in its size, form, or 
n, to attraa attention. The three principal however will' 
to give the reader an idea of the variety and of the beauty 
h edifices, especially as I have already described one or two, 
may hereafter call his attention to others which are too inti- 
ily connected with the objects around them to be taken as de- 
pieces. 
ne Fonuma Felice in the Piaxza det Termhu on the Yiminsl 
nt, deserves to be mentioned first, because first erected. It 
% supplied by the Aqua Claudia drawn from the Alban or rather 
MMalan hills, and conveyed to Rome by channels und^r, and 
ipadocts above ground ; some of which are ancient, some modem. 
h 1 discharges itself through a rock under an Ionic arcade built 
rf white stone, and faced with marble. It is adorned by several 
tic statues, the principal of which represents Moses striking 
rock whence the water issues. On the one side, Aaron con* 
the Israelites ; on the other, Gideon leads his chosen soldiers 
ti the brink of the torrent : below, four lions, two of marble and 
IVD of basaltes ornamented with hieroglyphics, hang over the vatt 
hisin as if in haste to slake their thirat. The restoration of this 
■oble fountain and the ornaments which grace it, are owing to the 
lyirit of Sixtus Qaintus, and it bears the name of Aqua FeUee 
(■appy water) and is supposed to be now, as anciently, peculiarly 
whoisaome. 
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Nearly opposite^ but beyond the Tiber and on the brow of A| 
Janicalum, rises an arcade supported by six pillars of gi " 
Three torrents rushing from the summit of the hill tamble thi 
the three principal arches of this arcade, and fill an ii 
marble basin with the purest water. They then roll down the 
of the mountaiuy turn several mills as they descend, and 
numberless reservoirs in the plain along the sides of the river; 
even beyond it in the Campus Martius. The lofty situation of 
fountain renders it a conspicuous object to all the opposite ' 
The trees that line its sides and wave to the eye through its archu 
shed an unusual beauty around it; and the immense basin whickl 
replenishes gives it the appearance, not of the contrivance I 
human ingenuity, but almost the creation of enchantment 

In the Piazza di Trevi (in Triviis) on a rough and broken rod; 
rises a palace adorned with Corinthian pilasters, and supported i 
the centre by Corinthian pillars. It is ornamented witb naM 
representing the salubrity and fertilizing powers of the waters; th 
beneficent Naid herself holds a conspicuous place among them, ail 
seems to behold with complacency the profusion of her sprio|i 
In the middle of the edifice between the columns, under a rid 
arch stands Neptune on his car, in a majestic attitude asif ceai 
manding the rocks to open before and the waters to swell arowi 
him. Two sea-horses conducted by two Tritons drag the dniii 
Sf the god, and emerging from the caverns of the rock, shake i| 
brine from their manes; while the obedient waves burst fbrtkjl 
torrents on all sides, roar down the clefts of the crag, and fbnil 
sea around its base. In the heats of summer they overflow the! 
usual limits, fill the whole marble concavity round the fountaaj 
and rise to a level with the square, where after sunset the iohatt 
tants of the neighboring streets assemble, to enjoy the united freA* 
ness of the waters and of the evening. 

Such is the celebrated Fontana di Treviy the noblest work of Ai 
kind in ^ome, and probably the most magnificent fountain ia fk 
world. The basin itself is of white marble, and the vast enckMn 
around it, is flagged and lined with marble of the same color. J 
flight of steps of white marble leads down to this basin; and tl 
prevent accidents, a chain supported by large blocks of graniti 
encloses the exterior border. 1 know that the architectural pli 
of the Fontana di Treviy and indeed of the Aqua Paola and ^911 
FeUcCf has been severely criticized ; and in caiidor I must acknow 
ledge that the criticism is in many respects well founded ; for ii 
stance, it must be allowed that the elegance and lightness of th 
Corinthian or Ionic is ill adapted to the simplicity of a fountai 
where Doric would be more appropriate, because plainer and moi 
solid. It will be admitted also that these edifices are broken m 
subdivided into too many little parts ; a process in architecture, 1 
in painting and in poetry, diametrically opposite to greatness ai 
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to sabiimity* In finoi it cannot be denied, that the saperstractare 
18 in all three too massiye for the order, and too moch encam- 
bered with coats of arms and other supernumerary decorations* 
Yel noiwithstandin{; these faults, and they are not inconsiderable, 
while the spectator sits on the marble border of the basin, and con- 
templates the elevation of the columns, the magnitude of the edifices, 
the richness of the materials, the workmanship of the statues, and 
above all, the deluge of waters poared round him, the defects are 
lost in the beauties and criticism sabsides in admiration. 

TOMBS. 

In ancient times the bodies of the deceased were deposited 
without the walls, generally along the most frequented roads, 
where their tombs arose at intervals and under various forms, 
shaded by cypresses and other funereal plants, and exhibited on 
both sides a long and melancholy border of sorrow and morta* 
lity. Few persons were allowed the honor of being buried in the 
city or in (he Campus Martius, and of the few tombs raised within 
its space during (he republic, one only remains in a- narrow street, 
the Macello li'i (lorvi (the Crows' Shambles], near the Capitoline hill. 
It is of a solid but simple form, and inscribed with the name of 
Caius Publicius Bibulus ; and as the only one of that name men- 
tioned in history is distinguished by no brilliant achievement, bat 
only ropresenUHl as a popular tribune, it is difficult to discover the 
reason of the honorable exception. 

lender the emperors, certain illustrious persons were allowed 
tombs in the Campus Martius, or in its neighborhood; and these 
monumental edifices at length swelled into superb mausoleums, 
and became some of the most majestic ornaments of the city. Of 
these the two principal were the sepulchres of Augustus and of 
Adrian, and although both belong to the ruins of ancient Rome 
and have already been alluded to, yet as they still form, even though 
shattered and disfigured, two very conspicuous features in themo- 
demcity, the reader may expect a more detailed description of them. 

The best and indeed the only ancient account of the former mo- 
nument denominated by way of eminence the Mautoleum, is given 
by Slrabo, who represents it as a pendent garden raised on lofty 
arches of white stone, planted with evergreen shrubs, and termi- 
naiing in a point crowned with the statue of Augustus. In the 
Tault beneath lay the remains of the Emperor and of his family; 
■I the entrance stood two Egyptian obelisks; round, arose an exteiH 
sive grove cut into walks and alleys. Of this monument, the two 
inner walh which supported the whole mass, and the spacious vaults 
under which reposed the imperial ashes, still remain; a work of 
great solidity and elevation. Hence it is seen at a considerable 
distance, and continues still a grand and striking object. The pla^ 
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form on the top was for a considerable time employed as a gardo^ 
and covered as originally with shrubs and flowers. It is oowooa- 
Terted into a sort of aoiphitheaire and surrounded with seals and 
benches, where the spectators may enjoy in safely the favoriia 
amasement of bull-bailing. We attended ai this exhibition, in whick 
not dogs only but men act as assailants, and we thought it, akhong|b 
conducted with as much precaution, and even humanity as it ji 
susceptible of, too dangerous to amuse persons not accustomed lo 
contemplate hair-breadth escapes. This edifice owes its preser- 
Tation to its solidity. It has been stripped of its marble, of its 

Eilasters, and of its internal and external decorations; it hasbe- 
>nged successively to numberless indi\iduals, and is still I 
private property. Such a monument, after having escaped 
■Miny chances of ruin, ought not to be neglected. Gov< 
shoidd purchase it, should disengage it from the petty buildi^ 
dHit crowd around it and conceal its form and magnitude ; sfaoali 
ease it anew with Tiburtine stone and devote it under some fom 
or other to public utility. Thus some portion of its former splends 
night be restored, and its future existence secured as far as humaa 
foresight can extend its influence. 

The Emperor Hadrian who delighted in architecture and mag* 
Bificence, determined to rival, or more probably to surpass, iki 
aplendor of Augastus*s tomb, and erected a mausoleum which frai 
iia siie and solidity was called Moles Hadriani (Hadrian's Moh)i 
As the Campus Martins was already crowned with tombs, tempieii 
and theatres, he selected for its site a spot on the opposite bank of 
die river, at the foot of the Vatican Mount ; where on a vast qifr- 
drangular platform of solid stone he raised a lofiy circular ediin 
sorrounied by a Corinthian portico, supported by twenty-fiw 
pillars of a beautiful kind of while marble tiuf^ed with purple. Ihi 
thoiuf or continuation of the inner wall formed a second suirj 
adorned with Ionic pilasters; a dome surmounted by a cone of 
brass crowned the whole fal ric and gave to it the appearance of 
a most majestic temple. To increase, its splendor, four staiMl 
oocupied the four corners of the platform, twenty-four adorned the 
forticoand occupied the iiiter\als between the columns; an equd 
mamber rose above the entablature; and a proportional aeriei 
4i€Copied the niches of the seiond story between the pilasters. I 
is superfluous to observe that thf whole fabric was cased wtt 
marUe, or that the suuues were ihi' works of the best masters; 
and it is almost unnecessary to add that this monument was oonai- 
dered as the noblest sepulchral edifice ever erected, and onerf 
the proudest ornaments of Rome, even when she shone in all h* 
inperial magnificence. 

i Yet the glory of this mausoleum was transitory ; its matcUtf 
heanty claimed in vain 'the attention of absent Emperors ; ibe f|- 
nios of Hadrian, the manes of the virtuous Antonini, 
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to the Roman world, pleaded in Tain for its preservation, 
hand of time daily defaced its ornaments, the zeal of Honorios 
ped it of its pillars, and the military skill of Belisarias turned 
to a temporary fortress. The necessity of sach a protection 
me from this period daily more visible. Threatened first by 
^ombards, then by the German Emperors, and in the progress 
me by its own lawless nobles, the government saw the neces-t 
of securing a permanent post, and found none more defensible 
ituation and by structure than the Moles Hadriani, which com- 
ds the river, and from its internal solidity might defy all the 
;nt means of assault. The parts therefore that remain, are 
I as were adapted to this purpose ; that is part of its basement 
latform and almost the whole of the central circular buQding^ 
igh stripped of its marbles, its pillars^ its statues, and its coneJ 
marbles disappeared at an early era, having been employed 
ther buildings, or converted into Hme and used as mortar, 
pillars wore transported to St. Paul's fuori delle mura (without 
walls) and still adorn its nave; the statues despised in a bar* 
>ns age were tumbled to the ground, wedged into the wall, or 
ed as missile weapons against the assailants. Some few have 
I discovered in the neighborhood; the greater part may pos- 
f still lie buried amidst the ruins. The brazen cone or pine- 
e stands in a garden enclosed in one of the squares of the Va- 
1 palace ; and the sarcophagus, in which the ashes of Hadrian 
3 deposited, is said to be one of the two now placed in the 
ini chapel of St. John Lateran. In the course of time various 
ions, ramparts, and outworks have been added to the original 
ding; several houses for soldiers, provisions, magazines, etc* 
raised around ; and some very considerable edifices containing 
uous apartments, have been erected on the solid mass of the 
ikhre itself. It takes its present name Castel St. Angela from 
destination (it is the citadel of Rome) and from a bronze statue 
h angel standing with extended wings on its summit, 
labile speaking of these monuments of ancient magnificence, it 
npossible not to mention the Septizonium of Sevens, and not 
'egret its destruction ; as it had survived the disasters of Rome, 
suffered less during the barbarous ages than most other public 
ices. It stood at the foot of the Palatine Mount near the Oivus 
iri, that is opposite Mount Celius, and the spot where now 
ids the convent of St. Gregory. It was built in the form of a 
amid, and consisted of seven porticos or temples supported by 
ITS of the finest marbles rising above one another and tower- 
to a prodigious elevation. Tiiree stories remained entire at so 
a period as the reign of SiitusQuintus, who ordered ihepHlars 
M conveyed to St. Peter's, which he was then building, and the 
laining part of the structure to be demolished. It would be 
BSt and angrateial to accuse a pope, to whook ^ '(ii^sAii ^r^^ 
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the dome oF St Peter's, of want of taste ; or to suspect a soyereigo, 
to whom modern Rome is indebted for half her beauty, of indif- 
ference to her antiquities ; yet we cannot but lament the loss of the 
Septizonium, which had resisted the agency of so many destroctife 
causes, and which whether entire or in ruins must have presented t 
most astonishing display of architectural grandeur. 

But, alas I all the monuments of Roman magnificence, all th 
remains of Grecian taste, so dear to the artists, to tbe historian, to 
the antiquary, all depend on the will of an arbitrary sovereign, and 
that will is influenced too often by interest or vanity, by a nephew, 
or a sycophant b a new palace to be erected for the reception of 
an upstart ^mily ? The Coliseum is stripped to furnish materials. 
Does a foreign minister wish to adorn the bleak walls of a northen 
castle with antiques? The temples of Theseus or Minerva most be 
dismantled, and the works of Phidias, or of Praxiteles torn froa 
tbe shattered frieze. That a decrepit uncle absorbed in the religioai 
duties of his age and station, should listen to the suggestions of at 
interested nephew is natural, and that an oriental despot should 
undervalue the masterpieces of Grecian art is to be expected; 
though in both cases the consequences of such weakness are muchte 
be lamented ; but that the minister of a nation famed for its knowledge 
of the language and its veneration for the monuments of andenC 
Greece, should have been the prompter and the instructor is alnMOt 
incredible* Such rapacity is a crime against all ages and all geee- 
rations; it deprives the past of the trophies of their genius and ike 
title-deeds of their fiime ; the present of the strongest indacemeois 
to exertion, the noblest exhibitions that curiosity can contemplate : 
and the fotnre of the masterpieces of art, the models of imitatioa. 
To goard against the repetition of such depredations is the wish of 
chrery man of genius, the duty of every man in power, and the com- 
mon interest of every civilized nation. ' 

Of the tomb of Cestius 1 have already spoken, and of some withai 
the walls I may speak hereafter. At present we shall pass fros 
the tombs of the ancient heroes of Rome to the palaces of her mh 
dem nobles, which now rise thick around them on all sides, |ttl 
ahnost eclipse their faded splendor. 

PALACES. 

In the first place the reader must observe, that the appellaitioo of 
palace in Rome, and indeed in all the towns in Italy, is taken in a 

't How much more honorable would it have been to the Englisb nalloii, tfH 
mkilflter at Coutantinople had employed the influence which he tlien enjoyed H 
fraCecUng the Athenian remains against the ignorance and the aTirice of Ai 
Tteklih troopi in the citadel, l>y procuring an erder to encloae and preserve llfli 
admired monuments : an order which might have been procured with as J 
Wettty, and eaSNted with as little eipense as the pennlssioD to deteceibem. 

■ » ■ * 

:...•.,■ • . • 'III > iOtj « ';iii;"j*.s vi u *• 
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much more eitensivo sense than that in which we are accostomed 
to employ it, and is applied not only to the residence of the 
sovereign but to the mansions of the rich and the noble of every 
description. It follows ihat many edifices bear this name, which 
in the eyes of an Englishman would scarcely seem to deserve it, 
and of course we may infer that many among these palaces of 
home do not perhaps merit the trouble of a visit, and much less 
the honour of a description. I will venture to add that the hr 
greatest part of these mansions are less remarkable for their external 
architecture, than for their size and interior decorations; a remark 
which I think applicable in particular to the pontifical palaces of 
the Quirinal (Monte Cavatio] and the Vatican. The external walls 
of these palaces are plastered, while the window and doorcases 
with the angles and cornices only appear to be of stone. Even the 
ornamonis of the most splendid, such as the Barberini Odescakhi 
and Farnvsi, are confined to pilasters or half pillars; a mode of 
decoration rich indeed and pleasing to the eye, but inferior in 
grandeur to the detached column and the pillared portico. Orna- 
ment it is true must be subservient to utility, and in streets where 
space is wanting, the open gnllory and spacious colonnade must be 
resigned, and their place supplied by decorations more compact 
although less stately. However the extent and elevation of the 
principal palaces, may perhaps be considered a compensation for 
the absence of grand architectural ornaments, as they undoubtedly 
give them a most princely and magnificent appearance. At all events 
the spacious courts and porticos within, the vast halls and lofty 
apartments with the pillars, the marbles, the statues, and the paint- 
ings that furnish and adorn them in such profusion, place many of 
the Roman palaces on a level or rather raise them far above the 
royal residences of the mist powerful princes beyond the Alps. 

Some of our Ent;lish travell*rs complain of a \i-ant of neatness 
and general cleanliness in these pahices. This complaint may 
probably be well founded, l)ut it is applicable to most of the pa- 
laces on the continent, as well as to those in Italy ; and we may 
range far and wide I believe, before we discover that minute and 
.^rpetual attention to cleanliness in every apartment, and m every 
article of furniture, which prevails in every mansion in England, 
from the palace to the cotta^^e, and forms such a distinguishing 
feature of the national character. In this respect, however, the 
Romans are not inferior to the inhabitants of Paris or of Vienna ; 
nor can a traveller without fastidious delicacy find any very just 
cause of complaint. 

It has been again objected to Roman palaces, that their magnifi- 
cence is confined to the state apartments, while the reraainiiu| 
rooms, even those inhabited by the family itself, remain imfamisliecC 
neglected, and comfortless. To this it may be answered that the 
words fiiniiftire and comfori convey a very different meaning in 
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ttbrdMrn and southern dfanates ; in die former Ae object' is to vi^ 
lain heat ; in the latter to exclude it : the precautions taken for tk 
one are diam^ically contrary to those employed for the other; 
and the carpeted floor, the soft sofii, the well closed door, aad 
the blazing fire, all so essential to the comfort of an En^iihniMy 
eieite ideas of heat and oppression in the mind of an Italian, wh» 
delights in brick or marble floors, in cold seats, in windows aad 
doors that admit a circnlation of air, and in chimnies formed ratyr 
10 ventilate than warm the apartment. Damask tapestry, hanging 
paintings, and statues are, it is true, confined in Italy, as in aoit 
other countries, to the state rooms ; but the other parts of ihm 
houses did not appear to me neglected ; and I think I have seen k 
Ihe third or fourth stories of the Brauhi and Borghese palaov, 
apartments fitted up in a manner which even an Englishman woali 
otll neat and almost elegant Moreover, several palaces are b- 
liibited by fomilies once opulent, but now reduced, and oonia- 
iquently unequal to the expense of keeping such vast edifices ia 
repair, and of supporting the magnificence of many princely apail* 
■lenls. The French invasion has considerably increased lb 
number of such distressed families ; and occasioned the degnda- 
lion of many a noble mansion. The neglected and roinous 
pearances occasioned by such causes we may lament but 
qensure. 

To the cause of dOapidation just mentioned, we may add •- 

other, perhaps more effeaual, and that is the absence and loai 

indiffiarenoe of the proprietors. It is a misfortune that seme flf 

Ae most noble palaces and villas in Rome belong to families 

iBMged in those possessing sovereign power. Thus the 

Foraese is the property of the King of Naples, that of Media of lb 

Grand Duke of Tuscany. Both these edifices, after having bM 

stripped of all their valuable ornaments, their marbles, their mt 

toes, their paintings, were abandoned to the care of a tew Uf* 

iianred servants, and are now scarcely preserved from ialUng iM 

min. The fomiture of the Medicean palace or villa was ooNcjed 

to Florence, that of the Farnesian to Naples ; and they fom ■ 

both places the principal ornaments of the respeaive collectioai. 

From the latter were taken the Hercules and the celebrated groopi 

tidied the Toro Famese; from the former the Venus of Me- 

dkis— I need mention no mure. It is not my intention, ner 

Is it conformable to my general plan, to describe in detaO th 

Jteauties of every palace. To point out the principal featnm 

of a few of the most celebrated edifices of this kind will be fdj 

sufficient. 

The Doria palace in the Corso presents three vast fronts ; ooa- 
tains a spacious court adorned with a public portico all aroaal 
Ifke staircase is supported by eight pillars of oriental granite, wd 
cmdaets to a magnificent gallery that occupies the four aides of dn 
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coart, and with fereral adjoining apartments is filled with pictores 
of the higheM estimation. , . 

The PaUuuo Rutpoli is remarkable for its staircase, supposed to 
be the noblest in Rome.— It consists of four flights of thirty steps 
each ; each step consists of a single piece of marble near ^n SmC 
long, and more than two broad : ic is adorned with antique sttH 
toes ; and the walls of two noble galleries, to which it conducts^ 
are covered with pictures. 

The Orftni palace owes the elevation which renders it remarkable 
CO the theatre of If arcellus, on whose foundations, vaults, and cc^ 
tocied ruins, it rises on a lofty eminence. 

The Palazzo Giustlntani stands on Nero*s baths, and is adorned 
with a profusion of statues and columns extracted. from their ruins. 
This collection, once reported to contain above fifteen hundred 
antique figures, has, I fear, been much diminished since Uie com*- 
onencement of the revolutionary war. 

The Paiazxo AUieri is a detached edifice forming a square, and 
representing four fronts, all set off with architectural decoration! 
Two courts, a handsome portico, and several noble apartments, 
glowing with the rich tints of Claude Larrain, embellish the in- 
terior. 

The Aintastic architecture of the palace of CUiaporci, in which 
JuRo Rtmano seems to have allowed his talent to amuse itself in 
•ingnlarity, may dosorve a transient visit. 

' The residence of Chrittina Queen of Sweden has gi ven an addi- 
tional lustre to the (Un-xinl palace, remarkable in itself for its ma^ 
nttude, furniture, gardens, and superb library. The library, with 
_ the collection of prints annexed to it, is said to have once con- 
Uiined near four hundred thouMnd volumes. The garden runs along, 
Und almost reaches the summit of the Janiculum. Both the library 
smd the garden are open to the public, who may range through the 
sipartmenf s of the one ; and as they wander over the other may en- 
joy a comi>lote view of Rome extended over the opposite hiUs ; a 
^iew as classical as it is beautiful, because remarked and celebrated 
in dMic times. 

JoU Jogera paaca Martialls, 
llortli lle«peiidani be atlora, 
LoDgo Janlcall Jago recambiint. 
I^tl rolllbat Imminent rec MW * : 
El pianos modico tumore Teitu 
i',<t\o pe rfrultur lerenlore : 
Et, conrat nebali lege nte Talles, 
Soils lacp nitet peruliarl : 
Purls Irnltf r admoTentnr aitris 
Celsc culmlna deUeata villa, 
nine »f ptem dominoi Tidere roootef. 
El totam Ucf t csUmait Romam. * 

MarHal. lib. W. ep. Uv. 

' My Mtfturi HMll, b«l toftir toodt, 

OntlMgiwailflpi^ltel wM« 
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Opposite is one of the Farnesiao palaces, which, though in the 
middle of the Sirada Lungara^ is sometimes called Villa Fttmenantu 
It has in reality something of the appearance of a villa, as its gar- 
dens are extensive, and border the banks of the Tiber. The in- 
terior, though unfurnished and neglected (it belongs to the King of 
Naples) yet still interests and will continue to attract the curioas 
traveller, till the splendid scenes which the genius of RaffaeUo has 
shed on the walls and ceilings shall vanish, and the Loves and 
Xiraces that now sport and smile on all sides, shall melt away, and 
lose their airy forms in the damp vapors that too often brood 
around them. 

From the vOla we naturally pass to the Palasao Famese, This 
edifice occupies one side of a handsome square adorned with two 
fountains. It was planned and its construction directed by the hat 
architects, and principally by Michael Angelo : its apartments were 
painted by the first artists, and chiefly by Domenichino and Anmbd 
Carraecu It is of immense size and elevation, and on the whole is 
considered as the noblest palace in Rome. Twelve massive pillars 
of Egyptian granite support the vestibule ; three ranges of arcades 
rise one above the other round a spacious court, and suUes of noble 
apartments open at every door, and follow each other in endless 
succession. The traveller contemplates so much magnificence with 
surprise and delight, but he learns with regret that it is founded 
vpon wanton depredation: the Farnesian palace shines with the 
plundered fragments of the Coliseum. 

The Palasuo Costaguii indifferent in every other respect, has the 
walls of its apartments adorned by the hands of the first masters; 
Albano^ Domenichino, Guercino, etc. have all displayed their match-' 
less powers in its decorations, and thus given it a reputation to 
which its size and architecture could never have raised it. 
Aare in a similar advantage added to great magnitude, 
.the Pataxzo Maiteu 

The PaUuxo Borgkese is a superb edifice, remarkable for its ez- 
tent, its porticos, its granite columns, its long suite of apartmeals, 
its paintings and antiques ; and still more distinguished by a certaii 
well supported magnificence that pervades every part, and gives the 
whole mansion from the ground floor to the attic, an appearance 
of neatness, order, and opulence. It may be added with jostioe, 

or Mr Janlatlom redloe ; 

Th* BoperUn gutless lev dirioe. 

Tbare dkaor • cool retmt U toand 

rar raU'd o*er all Ibe bills aroaod ; 

The lef«i nnmit, nioaiHiiif blgb, 

EAtoys Uk ever Iraaqoil sky ; 

Willi tans tbdr own tbo« regiom glow, 

thoogb doads may bide tbe Tales below. 

Tfef beraieooa TiUaa lowYd the skies 

WUh gaoUe eteratloo rise: 

HcBoe the aer'n bills, and benoe Is arao 

Whale'er great lootc can boast, tbe world's liioiophaDt qneeD. 
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that the illustrious family to which the palace belongs, has been 
long and deseryedly celebrated for taste, and for magnificence di- 
rected by order and regularity. — ** Maneani ea faia nepoiet /*'' 

In an antichamber of the Palazzo Spada^ slands the celebrated 
statue of Pompey ; at the foot of which Csesar is supposed to have 
Allien. The history of this statue deserves to be inserted. It was 
first placed during Pompey*8 life, in the senate house which he had 
erected ; and when that edifice was shut up, it was raised by order 
of Augustus on a double arch or gateway of marble, opposite the 
grand entrance of Pompey's theatre. It was thrown down, or fell, 
during the convulsion of the Gothic wars, and for many ages it lay 
buried in the ruins. It was at length discovered, I believe about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, in a partition wall between 
two houses. After some altercation, the proprietors of the two 
houses agreed to cut the statue asunder, and to divide the marble; 
when fortunately the Cardinal de Spada heard the circumstance, and 
by a timely purchase prevented the accomplishment of the barba- 
rous agreement, and the destruction of one of the most interesting 
remnants of Roman antiquity. 

Another danger awaited Pompey's statue at a much later period, 
and from an unexpected quarter. While the French occupied Rome 
in the years 1798-99, etc they erected in the centre of the Coliseum 
a temporary theatre, where they acted various republican pieces 
for the amusement of the army, and for the improvement of such 
Aomans as might be disposed to fraternize with them, and adopt 
their principles. VoUakret Brutus was a favorite tragedy, as may 
aasily be imagined ; and in order to give it more effect, it was re- 
iolved to transport the very statue of Pompey, at the fset of which 
die dictator had fallen, to the Coliseum, and to erect it on the stage. 
The colossal size of the statue, and its extended arm, rendered it 
difficult to displace it ; the arm was therefore sawed off for the 
oonveyance, and put on again at the Coliseum ; and on the second 
removal of the statue, it was again taken off, and again replaced at 
the Palazzo Spada. So friendly to Pompey was the republican en- 
thusiasm of the French I So favorable to the arts and antiquities 
al Rome is their Love of Liberty ! 

The Palazzo Barberini^ besides its paintings, its statues, and its 
Tast extent, possesses a noble library, which, on certain days in 
every week, is open to the public ; a species of patriotic magnifi- 
oencc which compensates whatsoever architectural defects critics 
may discover in the exterior of this palace. 

I shall conclude this enumeration of palaces with the Palazzo Co- 
kmna, the residence of one of the most ancient and most distin- 
guished families in Rome, ennobled by its heroic achievements, and 
immortalized by the friendship and the verses of Petrarca. 

■ Hay tlw MBS (kle attend their poKerity . 
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Glorloci CoToDiia. In ad 8*tnioggU 

Nostra speranza, e *1 grtn Dome LatiiM^ 

Ch* ancor dod torte dal rero camlno 

L' ira di GloTe per venton piosgia. > — SofMllo z. 

The exterior of this mansion is indifFerent ; but its extent, its Tait 
coah, itt gardens, and its forniture, are worthy the rank and di(- 
Wty of its proprietor. Its library is spacious and well filled ; in 
iMaircase is lined with statues ; and its apartments are filled wilk 
huntings by the first masters; but its principal and chaFacteriftiB 
Kature is its ball, or rather gallery, a most magnificent apaFtaeil^ 
iX more than two hundred and twenty feet in length, and for^ m 
Hreadtby supported by Corinthian pillars, and pilasters of 
fbl yellow mart>le {gkUto anticOf antique yellow), and adorned 
Hie' sides and Taulted ceilings with paintings and gildings 
iMngled ; so that it presents, on the whole, a scene of splend' 
beauty seldom equalled even in Italy.* 

* Olorlotti ColORRC fittar of Um state; 

Tlw pr0p, OQ which oar hope, our dum rtUei, 
Which, tiuidisd firm, oMletlic, and elate. 
Braves all the angn ftary of the skies. 

The preient Prince Colofirui merits the title, and supports the diandcr tf i 
old loMan Seaator. He raised and ^naiotained a regiment against tiie Ibi 
•CUtoouDtry; and wlien oltUged to yield, be snbmlited with dignity, 
descending to any mean compliance. Though almost rained by the 
tte French, and by tlie subsequent ii^ustice of tlie Neapolitan GovemaflUi ail 
Wiged to* sell not only his pictures, hot even the utensils of his kitchen* ht yd lii 
Ihftimbllc fpirfi to present the Pope with a state-coach and six lioraes, to omHi 
AiMn to enter Kome with becoming dignity. 

• or the Roman palaces, many of which have been erected by the nephevf « 
relations ofdifllierent Popes, Gibbon spealu with admiration, bat with se f ew 
sure. "They are,'* says he, (eh. 71 ) " the most costly monuments of ele^MHifll 
tonrttoda; the perfect arts of architectnre, painting, and scolptare^ haie hUl 
prostlUited in their service, and their galleries and gardens are decorated wthjAl 
iBOSt precious woriLS of antiquity which taste or vanity has prompted theai lodl- 
lect.** The Jadgment of the historian seem5. on this occasion, as Indeed ouajhi 
Wnen, to be biassed by the prejudices of the pbUosophlst. To raise uad 
4i4porllei, whatever may be the reoouunendatlon to ttie notice of the sot4 
4hf eapoamof the country is criminal, but unfortonately too common In all 
4UKNiila; .iu ours^ frtt and repubbcaa as it Is, as well as in others <y>Bducted m 
arbitrary and selfish principles. Whether these favorites be thf bastardt 
or tlie nephews of popes, is a matter of little consequence to the public ; 
lu the lanar the scandal he leas* yet the iDcomenience and the expenn an thi 
.pane; In iialutof digulty, the former have no superiority to daiuiv awl ai 9t 
lakoti^ ,tbe uephews of different pontiffs may, I believe, enter the lists 
Boyai bvorites^ without having any reason to Mush at the comparisoa. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PoDliflctl Pftlicei: tte Utenn— Uie'Qiilriiial-4lie Tatictn. 

Wb now proceed to the three pontifical palaces. The Latem 
atandt doae to the patriarchal chvroh of thai name, and wa»i|^ 
pointed for the residence of the Bishops oP Rome/ at the saner tteB 
as the adjoining Basilica was conrerted intd a churchiHy flmstslH 
tine. ' It had Mien intO' ruin, and was rebuilt by Siztos Qidntlii. 
A part only is now reserved fbr the acoommodatioa of the PontilP, 
when he conies to perform service at St. John's. The main* body 
of the building was tnmed into an hospital for the reception of two 
hundred and fifty orphans, by Innocent XL It freieflm^tl|rtle 
fronts, of great extent and simplicity^ and strikes the eye by -ki 
magnitude and elevation. i •» 

The Qoirinal palace (Monte CavaUo) is become, from the loftiness 
and sahbrity of its situation, the ordinary, oral least, the summiir 
residence of the Roman pontiff. Its exterior presents two longft^oMfc, 
plain and unadorned ; the court within is about three hondlred afli 
ifty feet long, and near two hundred wide. A brcMand lolky 
portico runs along it on every side, and terminates in a grand 
staircase, conduaing'to the papal apartments, to the gallery, and 
the chapel, all on a grand scale, and adorned with fine paintings. 
Id the furniture and other decorations, the style is simple and uni- 
form, and such as seems to become the grave unostentatious cha- 
tacter of a christian prelate. The adjoining gardetM aire spafcidill, 
tafreshed by several fountains, and shaded by groves of -imMl, 
pine, ilex, and poplar. In the recesses, arbors, and alleyv;' IM 
atttoes, urns, and other antique ornaments, placed with maeh jadg- 
■Mat, and producing a very picturesque effect. In* other respeM, 
Aa gpfdens are in the same style as the edifice, and exhMrauigil- 
floeaeeonly in their extent. 

The square before this palace is remarkable for an Egyptian 
cibalisk erected in it by the late Pope. Two statues, representing 
aadi a horse held by a young man, stand, one on each side of the 
abalisk, and give the hill the appellation of MonU Cwdlbi**' *they 
are of colossal size and exquisite beauty; ar^ supposed ib repri§- 
aent Cutor and Pollux, although the inscription says, Alexaiidifr 

• JoYcnal menUoiii tgregiat Laiiranarum 9d$t (the mtgnlflcent templef of lbs 
Lst«rmo). as laiToaiided by the lUoody eolioiU of Nero, vke |Nit Uie proprietor to 
diolh, cooflicated hlf etutrt . and ielied kto psiaoe. It ce a li aaad at tlw dlapoMl 
^ tbe Enperon till Um reigo ofGoufUnUae. 
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and BacephalaSy and are acknowledged to be the works of some 
great Grecian master. They were transported by Constantino froa 
Alexandria, and erected in his baths which stood in the neighbor- 
hood ; and from thence they were conveyed, by order of Sixtai 
Quintos, to their present situation. The erection of the obelisk be- 
tween these groups has been censured by some, as taking froa 
their effect, and oppressing them by its mass: but, as it is ad- 
. Bitted that they were made not to stand insulated, but probtbiy t» 
adorn the side or angle of some edifice, perhaps a maiisoleiiiii» aal 
even, as appears from the roughness of their back parts, to towi 
the wail, and seem as if springing from it, their connelioo with iht 
obelisk must be considered as an improvement and an approxima- 
tion to their original attitudes and accompaniments. 

The Vatican hill retains its ancient appellation, and gives it to As 
palace and church which adorn its summit and declivity. Whether 
this appellation took its origin from the influence of some local di- 
vinity, which was supposed to manifest itself in omens and pre- 
dictions, more frequently on this spot than elsewhere, as Ashi 
Gellius imagines; or whether, as Varro asserts, the god himsdf 
takes his title from the first efforts of the infant voice at artio- 
lation, over which it seems he presided, is a matter of little im- 
portance ; from which we pass to the recollection of the pleasaf 
iniagery of Horace, so well known to our early years : 



-Ut paterni 



Flominls ripe, simol el Jocosa 
Redderet laades tibi Vaticani 

Blontis inugo. ' —Od, n. lib. t. 

But I know not whether these sportive ideas have not, in the 
of most of my readers, given way to impressions less pleasing; aai 
whether the accents of the echo have not been drowned in i» 
thunders of the Vatican, that have rolled through so many ^m, 
and resounded so long and so tremendously in every EngHsh or. 
But be that as it may, the Vatican has long ceased to be the lbr|e 
of spiritual lightnings, the grand arsenal of ecclesiastical weapoM^ 

" ArmaineDtaria ccell/'* 

« 

and ages have now elapsed since the roar of its thunders has dif* 
turbed the repose of the universe, or witk fear of change perpkxd 
monarchic 

The Vatican is now the peaceful theatre of some of the motf 
majestic ceremonies of the pontifical court ; it is the repository of thi 

' Wben la applaDsire gbouts tby oaiD« 

SproMl (hMD tlie tbeitre aroaod, 
FlMtlnf oo thr own TTber'i ftrcan, 

And Echo, ptarftal Djuipk, return'd Ihe soQiid.— Prcati'i. 

' All the magaiiiie of wralli above. -Dr§den. 
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records of ancient science, and the temple of the arts of Greece and 
Rome. Under these three heads it commands the attention of every 
traveller of curiosity, taste, and information. The exterior, as I 
have already hinted when speaking of palaces in general, does nol 
present any grand display of architectural magnificence, nor even 
of uniformity and symmetrical arrangement; a circumstance easily, 
accounted for, when we consider that the Vatican was erected by 
diflerent architects at different seras, and for very different pur- 
poses; and that it is rather an assemblage of palaces than one regular 
palace. It was begun about the end of the fifth, or the beginning 
of the sixth century, and rebuilt, increased, repaired, and altered 
by various pontiff, from that period down to the latter years of 
the reign of the late Pope, when the French invasion put an end, 
for some time at least, to all improvements. 

All the great architects whom Rome has produced were in their 
days employed, in some part or other of this edifice, and Bramante, 
Rajfaelh^ Fontaua, Mailemo, and Bernini, successively displayed 
their talents in its augmentation or improvement. Its extent is im- 
mense, and covers a space of twelve hundred feet in length and a 
thousand in breadth. Its elevation is proportionate, and the num- 
ber of apartments it contains almost incredible. Galleries and por- 
ticos sweep around and through it in all directions, and open aa. 
emsy access to every quarter. Its halls and saloons are all on a 
great scale, and by their multitude and loftiness alone give an idea 
of magnificence truly Roman. The walls are neither wainscotted 
Bor hung with tapestry; they are adorned or rather animated by the 
genius of Raffaello and Michael Angclo. The furniture is plain and 
ooght to be so : finery would be misplaced in the Vatican, and would 
fink into insignificance in the midst of the great, the vast, the sub- 
lime, which are the predominating features or rather the very 
genii of the place. The grand entrance is from the portico of SL 
Peter's by the Scala Rcgia (the royal staircase), the most superb 
staircase perhaps in the world, consisting of four flights of marble 
Slept adorned with a double row of marble Ionic pillars. Thif 
staircase springs from the equestrian statue of Cunstantine which 
terminates the portico on one side ; and whether seen thence, or 
viewed from the gallery leading on the same side to the colonnade, 
forms a perspective of singular beauty and grandeur. 

The Scata Regia conducts to the Sola Rcgia or regal Hall, a room 
of greet length and elevation which communicates by six large foM* 
ing doors with as many other apartments. The space over and the 
intervals between the doors are occupied by pictures in fresco re-' 
presenting various events, considered as honorable or advantageoaf 
to the Roman See. Thou^^h all these pieces are the works of gretii 
masters, yet one only is peculiarly beautiful ; and that is the trium- 
phal entrance of Gregory XI. into Rome, after the long absence 
of the pontiffis from the capiul doriog their reaideiice at Avignon. 
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Ihis compoBition is by VoMri, and is perhaps his masterpiece. 
Thebatde otLepaniOf in which the nnited fleet of the Italian powers 
ittder the command of Don John of Austria and under the aospioss 
df Pins V. defeated the Turks, and utterly broke their naval power 
till then so terrible to Europe, is justly ranked amongst the most 
l^orious achieyements of the Roman pontiffs, and forms a motf 
Impropriate ornament to the Sala Regia. Unfortunately the AS of 
the artist was not equal to the subject, and the grandeur and Kfe of 
action is lost in undistinguishable confusion below, and above m 
allegorical representations. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
jdie memory of*such an atrocious and horrible erent mnst be 
preserved, would be better placed at Paris, where it was perpe- 
trated, than at Rome; and in the palace of the Louvre where i 
was planned, than in the Vatican. 

OeiMat lUa diet bto, dm poften eredant 

SacttU: Dotceite taceamiu, ciobrou multA 

Node legl nostrs patiamar crimioa gentis.— flodiit. > 

■ 
.... I 

This was the patriotic and benevolent wish of a worthy 
liiagistrate (the chancellor L'Hopitalj and in this wish every 
lifnrt will readily join. The humiliation of the Emperors Henry tfm 
md Frederic Barbarosa, ought not to l^e ranked among the tie« 
^ies.oF the Holy See. It reflects more disgrace on the insoleat ant 
4omineering pontiffii, who exacted such marks of submission, ifa^ 
qn the degraded sovereigns who found themselves obliged m 
l^ve them. At all events, it does not become the conunon fiuhsr 
oC^istians to rejoice in the humiliation of his sons, or, to biaiOB 
^ yfM% of bis palace with the monuments of their weakness or^ 
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\^J^ one end of the Sala Regia Is the CappeUa Paolina (the 
Qnpel],so called because rebuilt by Paul III. The altar is support* 
^ by porphyry pillars and bears a tabernacle of rock crysiid ;tll 
wiilh are adorned with various paintings filling the spaces betweM 
tjpe Corinthian pilasters. The whole however, though rich and 
nificent, looks dark and cumbersome. 

' Towards the other end of the hall, on the left, a door opeoa^ i 
tfai9 CappeUa Siuina built by Sixius IV. and celebrated for its 
^||8 in fresco by Michael Angelo and his scholars. These 
ifgft which cover the walls and vaulted ceilings, are its only 
WfiatM. The famous ** Last Judgment '* of Michael Angelo 
fj^s one end entirely. Its beauties and defects are well known aii 
my be comprised in one short observation ; that its merit oonsitfl 

• le Itet fMI d«T, polleled ky oor rrtnie, 

Erat'd IMT e%«r frooi the book uf Hom ; 
Tin. ddbd kt nitur« •«» dl»bi>llete ; 
lit^ai w< ia CMtrtuMleQBi g rtu w. 
And pnf ihii &mp and cndtan nlgkt atj Mil 

~ " trui- 
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^ more in the separate fignres than in the arrangement or efiiBct of 
the whole. The upper part glows with brightness, angels, and 
glory : on the'right ascend the elect ; on the leh, the wicked blasted 
with lightning tumble in confused groups into the flaming abysa. 
The Judge stands in the upper part, supported on the clouds and 
arrayed in the splendor of heaven : he is in the act of uttering the 
dreadful sentence. Go, ye curseilf into everiasiing fire; his arma ara 
nplifledy his countenance burns with indignation, and his ores flask 
lightning. Such is the Messiah in Milton, when he puts forth hia 
terrors and hurls his bolts against the rebel angels; and so is ho 
described by an eloquent French orator, when he exercises hia 
judgments on sinners at the last tremendous day. 

Similar representations either in prose or verse, in language or ia 
painting, are sublime and affecting ; but I know not whether thef 
be suitable to the calm, the tranquil, the majestic character of the 
awfiil person who is to judge the world in iruih and in juHice* 
If othing indeed is so difficult as to 'portray the fieatures, the attH 
tndes, and the gestures of the Word incarnate. He was not withoul 
feeling, but* he was above passion. Joy and sorrow, pain and 
pleasure, could reach his soul, for he was a man; but they could 
mot cloud its serenity, for he was God. Benevolence brought him 
ttom heaven ; it was therefore his prevailing sentiment, and may 
be supposed to influence his countenance, and to shed over hia 
Autures a perpetual expression of benignity. To obey or to sua* 

tnd the laws of nature was to him equally easy ; a miracle coat 
n no effort and excited in him no surprise. To submit or to 
command, to suffer or to triumph, to live or to die, were alike 
"welcome in their turns as the result of reason and obedience. To 
4o the will of his Father was the object of his mission, and every 
•tep that led to its accomplishment, whether easy or arduous, wia 
to him the same. What poet shall dare to describe such a character? 
What painter presume to trace its divine semblance? No wonder 
then that the greatest masters should ha\e failed in the bold attempt; 
Ud that even Michael Angelo by traiislcrring, like Homer, the pa^ 
rionaof the man to the divinity, should have degraded the awful 
object, and presented to the spectator the form, not of a God, but 
ti an irritated and vinilicti\e monarch! If Michael Angelo has 
^ fifled we can scarcely hope that other painters can succeed ; and 
^ ire find few, very few representations of the Saviour, on which the 
-• cje or the imagination can rest with satisfaction. The divine infants 
^ of Carlo Doice are, it must be acknowledged, beings of a superior 
2^^ mature that seem to breathe the airs and to enjoy at once the ia* 
..^ Vocenoe and the bloom of paradise; and his .Sarioar of the World m 
the act of consecrating the hread and wine is a most divine figure, 
tvery fieature of whose seraphic face speaks compassion and mercy : 

Love without cod, auU without mearare, grace. 

jrWfen. lU. t4a. 
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But loye and mercy are not the only attribates of this sacred Per- 
sonage ; jQstice and holiness accompany his steps, and cast an awfbl 
majesty as a veil around him, and these grand accompaDiments of 
the Godhead are sought for in Tain in the mild, the soft, I badd- 
most said the effeminate figures of Carlo Dolce, Four, I ihink, I 
have seen of a happier touch and more elevated description. Ow 
is in the King of Prussia s gallery in Sam Souci and represents Oiris 
in the act of raising Lazarus ; and three were in the Paiasuo Jmt- 
fintoni at Rome. In one Christ restores life to the son of the iridov 
at Nain; in another he multiplies the loaves in the desert; in tha 
third he gives sight to a blind man. The three last, I think, bj Ja- 
nibal Carracci. In all these noble paintings, benevolence, conpfl- 
sion, and power unconscious of exertion, mark the features and H^ 
titudes of the incarnate God, and give at least a distant and iBebk 
glimpse of his majestic demeanor. 

Opposite the Cappella Sisilna folding doors open into the Sak 
DucaU remarkable only for its size and simplicity. Hence we pas 
to the Loggie di Raffaello, a series of open galleries in three storio^ 
lining the three sides of the court of St. Damasus. These are cat* 
ed the galleries of Raffaello, because painted by thlsit^reat master, 
or by his scholars. The first gallery in the middle story is the od|f ln^ 
one executed by Raffaello himself, or to speak more correctly, pan^ Jn 
by him, and partly by his scholars under his inspection, and 101 
nnfirequently retouched and corrected by his hand. In the thirtM 
arcades that compose this wing of the gallery is represented Al 
History of the Old and part of the New Testament ; beginning vil 
the Creation and concluding with the Last Supper. The plao,Al l^y^ 
arrangement, the ornaments of these celebrated pieces, are io p' m»^^ 
neral great and beautiful ; the fancy and expression oftentimes lii 
to the grand and even to the sublime. Some critics have vesMi 
to find fiiult with the execution in detail, and the coloring bastMltup^ 
oensured frequently. . |)^ 

The first compartment represents the Eternal Father with ^_ 
and feet expanded darting into chaos, and reducing its distncMJlii^os 
elements into order merely by his motion. This represeoialiosilf Be 
much admired, particularly by French connoisseurs, and ifvssf 
credit tradition, astonished Michael Angelo himself, who is nil i 
have accused Raffaello of having borrowed the figure of theEMr4 
from the Sistine chapel ; from this chapel the latter artist was ' 
excluded by the express direction of the former, who it seems 
ed either his criticism or genius. The figure of the Eternal lM|ie kz 
represented may be poetical and sublime, even as the Jupiltf * 
Homer, but (st verbo audacia deiur') it excites no admiratioalip 
deserves little praise. If it be difficult to represent the son of Giy n^e 
jwho ** became man" and '' dwelt amongst us," without iai| 

I If I may be bold enoagh so to speak. 
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the dignity of his sacred person, and degrading his majestic form, 
what means can the painter employ, what art can he call into play, 
to portray with becoming magnificence the Eternal himself, the 
model of beamy, the grand archetype of perfection ** who dwelleth 
in light inaccessible, whom no mortal hath seen or can see ? " 

It is true that the prophet Daniel has introduced the Almighty in 
a visible form, and under the emphatical appellation of the ** An- 
cient of days '* ventured, with the guidance of the heavenly spirit, 
to trace a mysterious and obscure sketch of the Eternal. ''While 
I beheld," says the prophet, "thrones were placed : then the An- 
cient of days took his seal: his garment was shining as snow : the 
hair of his head as the purest wool. His throne was raging flames: 
hia wheels consuming fire. A torrent blazing and impetuous rolled 
before him : thousands of thousands ministered unto him, and tea 
thousand times ten thousand waited in his presence. He sat at 
judge and the books were opened." In this description one only 
circumstance connected with the person of the divinity is mentioned. 
The prophet seems to refrain with reverential awe from such a sub- 
ject, and expatiating on the garments, the throne, the ministering 
spirits, he leaves the indescribable form to the imagination, or rather, 
to the religious terror of the reader. Painters and poets would do 
well to imitate this holy discretion, and to refrain from all attempts 
to embody the Eternal mind, which by confining the energies of 
pare spirit within a human form, degrade omnipotence; and disfi- 
(ore iho original of all that is lovely in the heavens and on the earth, 
■y niarkini; it with the perishable features of human decrepitude, 
■esidi's, ill the picture now before us, it is not the Word of the 
Ceaior that composes the disorder of chaos. No; his hands anA 
ibet are employed to separate the warring elements and confine 
tkem within their respective boundaries. This is an idea border^ 
fag upon the burlesque and perfectly unworthy the lofty conceptions 
Of RafFaello. Uow different the sentiment conveyed in the sublime 
faoguage of the Scripture. No effort, no action even, was requisite. 
Giaos stood ready to obey his will, and nature arose at his word. 
^ llo said, let Light Be, and Light Was !— He spake and they were 
ftfie : he commanded and they were created." 
jto the encomiums passed in general on the decorations of these 
leries, I need not add that the intermediate ornaments, such as 
basso relievos, which are supposed to tie antiques taken from 
halls of the different tlierme, and the arabesques which sepa- 
and grace the different compartments, are much and justly ad- 
ored. From one of the galleries a door opens into the Camere 

Baffaeilo. 

*The Camere de RaffaeUo are a range of halls totally unfurnished 

^ uninhabited. As the walls from the floor are covered with 

%ires, furniture could only conceal their beauties ; and the busy 

ds of inhabitants, it is feared, might damage the delicate tints or 

I. 14 
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nioer features of some of these invalaable compositions. They an 
therefore accessible only to the visits of the trareller and to the 
labora of (he artin, and are thns consecrated as a tempAs to the 
genins of paintiaj^, and to the spirit of RaffaeUo. They have M 
however passed over three centuries without losing some poitinf 
00 their original lustre, and paying tribute to the supreme decree 
that dboms man and his works to decay and to death. But their 
degmdation iff not to be attributed to their innate frailty, or to dnr 
mnvoidable depredations of time ; but to folly and perversity, or 
radier to ignorance and stupidity. When the army of the Eap^ 
VOF Charles V. took and plundered Rome, a guard was established 
in these very halls, and fires were lighted in the middle of eadk 
itoom for their accommodation. The consequences of this deed, K^ 
oharacteristio of the barbarian horde of the German Emperor, are 
fftfBoient'to aooount for the feded tints and obscure shades of man; 
of these celebrated pieces, without the influence of dampneas, which 
cannot be supposed to exist on a site so elevated, and in so dry 
acUmate ; or to the guilt of negligence, so incompatible with that 
Ili^Te of the arts, and that princely encouragement of genius wUck 
Ihi so long been the predominant spirit of the Roman govemmenk 

Two antichambers large and painted by great masters, lead lo 
dM first bidl, eaHed the Sala dt Ctmstantino^ because adorned iM 
die grand achievements of that christian hero ; and thence to tM 
seeond Camera, lAere the story of Heliodorus from the Maccabeei^ 
ib» interview of Pope Leo and Attila, the miracle of BoUena, ait 
above all, the deliverance of St. Peter from prison, attract aal 
charm the eye. Then follow the third Camera with the School el 
the Philosophers^ the Debate on the Holy Sacrament, the Judgmeitf 
o£ Solomon, and Parnassus with its groves of bays, Apollo, dM 
Hoses, and the poets whom they inspired : and the fourth with thl 
ineendto del Borgo, the victory of Pope Leo over the SaraoeM il 
Oill»» and the coronation of Charlemagne. All these are the woriif 
of Raffeiello ; all masterpieces in their respective kinds ; standards dt 
good taste and grand execution, and considered as the models ol 
perfsction; They present all the different species of paintmg, dl 
the varied combinations of light and shade, all the singolaritiee il 
attitade,- all the secrets of anatomy ; in short all the difficulties and 
aU the triumphs of the art. Hence these apartments are considered 
m the great school of painters, who flock from all parts to oon^ 
template and to imitate the wonders of the pencil of RaffaeUo, ui 
taci^, if possible, in this sanctuary of his genius, some spark cf 
his^creative soul, some portion of his magic talent. 

It may perhaps be asked, to which of these celebrated per- 
fbrmances the preference is given. The answer is difficult : for i^ 
dioiigh these paintings have been so long the subject of considera- 
dMf and their merits so fiilly and so accurately understood aai 
de&Md, yet die masters of the art have not been able to fix their 
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relative exceDenoey or pronoance on thbir respective saperioriti^. 
Sich in fiict has some pecoHar beaaty, some diaracteristic charnr 
vUch gives it a partial advantage but cannot entitle it to a general 
preference. Besides, each nation has its propensities and every 
profession its bias, which imperceptibly inlhience the taste, even in 
Ihs arts, and decide the opinion perhaps in painting itselF. 

Those who love to contemplate a crowd of figures, all animated 
by strong emotions and engaged in the tumult without being lost m, 
te oonfeAion of some grand event ; and those who delight in fbrmi 
Msbitd by some unexpected exertion and features distorted hf 
MM sudden and imperious passion, will dwell with complaoeney, 
ltd the German, on the victory of Constantino, or like the Frencfr- 
Mn, Ofl the conflagration of the Borgo. 

The Englishman who delights in the calmer expression^ and Ae 
tanqail scenes of still life, stands in silence before the school of 
llhens ; enjoys the easy and dignified attitudes and the expressive 
te serene countenances of the different philosophers. The Ita- 
iii, accustomed to the wonders of art, and habituated from Us 
Uukcj to early discrimination, admires the two aerial youths that 
pDBoe Heliodorus and glide over the pavement without seeming 
H tooch its surface ; dwells with rapture on the angelic form that 
Mches St. Peter and sheds a celestial light, a beam of paradbe, 
CW the gloom of the dungeon — ^but like the Englishman he rests 
llrily on the architectural perspective, the varied but orderly 

Cops, the majestic figures, and all the combined excellencies of 
matchless School. 
[ tTet notwithstanding the adcnowledged superiority of this piece, 
« theologian will turn with reverence to the awAd assemUage of 
[iriae and human beings; the union of holiness and learjotpg in 
i ii sainu of the Old and m the doctors of the New Testamebt; lit 
) iert^ of glory above and dignity below that fill die picture oppo- 
' IM^ and give a just representation of the sublime objects of hjg 
; IMoBSion. The poet, on the other hand, led by classical instinct^ 
\ tm Ms looks on the haunts of his hncj, feeds his eyes idth the 
kMtiefl of Parnassus, contemplates the immortal bloom of Apollo 
M the Muses, and ** holds high eoprene vrith the illustrious dead.** 
^Phmbo dtgna bcuti^ ' 

fhe traveller, while occupied in examining the transcendent 
ties of the grand compositions of which I have been spring, 
k ipi to pass over unnoticed the minor ornaments that cover die 
Mis and fin up the intervals between the greater pieces and the 
loor or arch. Yet many of these, and particularly the basso re* 
thVM and medallions of the three first apartments by Caravaggio, 
Niiiatowiag rural scenes and historical subjects, are of exquisite 
watjy and daim alike the attention of the artbt and of the speo- 
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Utor. To conclude my remarks, the Camere di RaffaeUo, like ill 
works of superior exoelleDcey display their beauties gradnaDy , and 
improTe on examination, in proportion to the frequency of tisiis 
and the minuteness of inspection. • 

After having traversed the court of St. Damasus and its adjoin- 
ing halls and diapels, which may be considered as the state apart- 
ments of the Vatican, the traveller passes to that part of the palace 
which is called the Belvidere from its elevation and prospect, aid 
proceeding along an immeasurable gallery comes to an iron door 
on the left that opens into the library of ike Vaiican. A large apait- 
ment for the two keepers, the secretaries, or rather the interpre- 
ters seven in number, who can speak the principal languages of 
Europe, and who attend for the convenience of learned fbreignen; 
a double galler}' of two hundred and twenty feet long opening iM 
Mother of eight hundred, with various rooms, cabinets, and aptrt- 
ments annexed, form the receptacle of this noble collection. Thssi 
galleries and apartments are all vaulted and all painted with difi^- 
rent effect, by painters of different eras and talents. The paiah 
ings have all some reference to literature sacred or profone, aad 
take in a vast scope of history and of mythology. The books are 
kept in cases; and in the Vatican the traveller seeks in vain for 
that pompous display of volumes, which he may have seen andai- 
mired in other libraries. Their iramber has never been aocuraielf 
stated, some confine it to two hundred thousand, others raise im 
four hundred thousand, and many swell it to a million. The mm 
is probably the most accurate. 

But the superiority of this library arises not from the qnaiti? 
of printed books, but the multitude of its manuscripts, which m 
laid to amotmt to more than fifty thousand. Some of these ■!- 
nuscripts of the highest antiquity, such as that of Virgil of theflk 
century, a Greek Bible of the sixth, a Terence of the same date, eicflKi 
were tslLen by the French and sent to Paris. The origin of Iks 
library is attributed by some to Pope Hilarius in the fifth oantayt 
but although it is probable, that long before that period, the It- 
man church must have possessed a considerable stock of boob 
for the use of its clergy, yet the Popes may be supposed to haw 
been too much occupied with the dangers and the difficulties of the 
times, to have had leisure or means necessary for the fonMKiis 
of the libraries. However, that several volumes had been csl- 
lected at an early period seems certain; as it is equally so ihtt 
Pope Zacharias augmented their number very considerably abotf 
the middle of the eighth century. Nicholas V. established the E- 
brary in the Vatican and enlarged the collection; while Galixtas DL 
is said to have enriched it with many volumes saved from the E- 
braries of Consuntinople at the ukiog of that city. From ii 
period it continued in a regular progression, receiving almost ervy 
year ijist additions, sometimes even of whole libraries (as those i^ 
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the Elector Palatine, of the Dakes of UrbhiOt of Qoeen Christina) 
owing not only to the fevor of the pontiff and various princes, bul 
to the well directed zeal of its librarians ; many of whom have 
been men both of eminent talents and of high rank and extensiye 
influence. The French invasion which brought with it so many 
evils, and like a blast from hell checked the prosperity of Italy in 
every branch and in every province, not only put a stop to the 
increase of the Vatican library, but by plundering it of some of its 
most valuable manuscripts, lowered its reputation, and undid at 
once the labor and exertion of ages. 

The galleries of the library open into various apartments filled 
with antiques, medals, cameos, etc. One in particular is consecrated 
to the monuments of christian antiquity, and contains a singular and 
and uifparalleled collection of instruments of torture employed in 
the first persecutions ; as also the dyptics or registers of commu- 
Dion of the great churches, monumental inscriptions, etc. a colleo 
lion highly interesting to the ecclesiastical historian and the en- 
lightened christian. 

The grand n^H^^ry which leads to the library terminates in the 
Museum Pio-Olementinum. Clement XVI. has the merit of having 
first conceived the idea of this museum and began to put it in exe- 
cution. The late Pope Pius Vi. continued it on a much larger 
scale, and gave it its present extent and magnificence. It consists 
of several apartments, galleries, halls, and temples, some lined 
with marble, others paved w^ ancient mosaics, and all filled with 
statues, vases, candelabra, tombs, and altars. The size and pro- 
portion of these apartments, their rich materials and furniture, the 
well managed light poured in upon them, and the multiplicity of 
admirable articles collected in them and disposed in the most judi- 
cious and striking arrangement, fill the mind of the spectator with 
astonishment and delight, and form the most magnificent and grand 
combination that ]»erhaps has been ever beheld or can almost be 
imagined. Never were the divinities of Greece and Rome honored 
with nobler temples; never did they stand on richer pedestals; 
never were more glorious domes spread over their heads ; or 
brighter pavements extended at their feet Seated each in a shrine 
of bronze or marble, they seemed to look down on tf crowd of vo- 
taries and once more to challenge the homage of mankind ; while 
kings and emperors, heroes and philosophers, drawn up in ranks 
before or around them, increased their state and formed a majestic 
and becoming retinue. To augment their number, excavations 
were daily made and generally attended with success; and many 
a statue buried for ages under heaps of ruins, or lost in the ofan 
scarity of some unfrequented desert, was rescued from the gloom 
of oblivion and restored to the curiosity and admiration of the 
pablic. 

But the joy of discovery wu short, and the triooph of tasta 
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transitoryl The Frendi, who in every inyatioii have beea Ih8 
aeoorge of ludy «ih1 have mailed or rather surpassed the rapaei^ 
of the Goths and Yandals, laid their sacrilegious hands cm tka 
■nparalleled collection of the Vatican, tore iu nasterpieeae tnm 
their pedestals, and dragging them from their temples of marUi^ 
transported them to Paris, and consigned them to the doH 
Wis, or rather stables, of the Lowre. Bnt on this aatqmt I 
l^eribaps enlarge hereafter. At present I shall proceed to po«t 
mmie of the most remarkable among the varioiis apartmeiils 
constitute the Museum Pio-Clementinum. 

Three anti-chambers called, from their forms or from the 
taes that occupy them, li Veuibolo Quadraio (the Square Yestf- 
bule), li VciAhoio Roumdo (the Round Vestibule), and ia Cament 
Boccho (the Chamber of Bacchus), conduct the traveller to a coat 
M more than a hundred feet square, with a portico supported fey 
granite pillars and decorated by numberless pieces of autiq ii^ . 
^eed I observe that the principal among these were once the Apob 
of Belvidere, the Laocooo, and the Antinous; or that the eel^ 
brated Tono once adorned one of the anti-chambers 7 They m 
•ow at Paris, and their absence is not so much supplied ai roh 
dered remarkable by the casts that now occupy their places. 

Next to this court is the Zola degli AmmaU (the Hall of Animali), 
a noble gallery so called because famished with ancient statues «f 
firioufl animals. This hall opens at one end into the GaU€ria idk 
Statue (the Gallery of Sutues), lined on both sides with exquirii 
statues both of Greek and Roman sculpture, and tcarminated by ihm 
apartments called the Stanze deile Buste (the Apartments of 
The busts are placed on tables or stands of ancient woi 
and generally of the most beautiful and curious marble. Towaril 
the opposite end of the gallery is an apartment called // (7ri6iiMSs, 
adorned with all the charms that the united arts of paintings 
lore, and architecture could bestow upon it. Eight pillars 
baster support its roof; its floor is formed of an ancient mosaic tf 
the brightest colors, representing theatrical exhibitions and nmk 
aoenery; its ceiling is painted and displays alternately hvtoriori 
events and mythological fables. The spaces between the 
are fiUed each with a statue, and the walls are incrusted with 
oient basso relievos formed into pannels and placed in symaetrieri 
arrangement. Different antique seats, some of whieh are fonBel 
ef blodLS of porphyry and supported by feet of gilt brass, an 
ranged along the sides. 

An open gallery forms a communication between this cabinet 
and the StMtxe deUe Baste on one side, while on the other a 
antiKJiamber opens into the Gaileria deUe Statue which is con 
by an opposite door with the Sala degli Animali. Hence tfaroei^ 
a noble pillared vestibule you enter the hall, or rather the Temqfit 
ffftkf M*m$: an octagon supported by sixteen pillars of CamiFi 
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marble with vicieot capitals, paved with anoient moeatey fepm* 
leoting in Tarioos compartments actors and theatrical exhibiuons 
separated and bordered by mosaic The vault above and the great 
divisions of the sides, are adorned with paintings of Apollo, tho 
Muses, Homer, and various Poets; of Minerva, Genii, and other 
figures adapted to the general destination of the place. In the oir- 
cWBference below rose Apollo, Mnemosyne, and the Muses in the 
■sost conspicuous stations, and on elevated and highly wrooglk 
aMcient pedestals. The most celebrated sages, poets, and orators 
of Greece stood in order around, as waiting on the divinities which 
had inspired their immortal strains : — a noble assembly that might 
have honored the lawrelled pinnacles of Parnassus and not disgraced 
even the cloud capi summits of Olympus. But this assembly is now 
dispersed. The Muses have been dragged from the light and 
splendor of the Vatican, and are now immured in a sepulchral 
hall, where a single window sheds through a massive wall a few 
scanty beams on their gloomy niches. 

Next to the Staiise dcUe Muse is the Sala Roionda, a lofty dome 
supported by ten columns of Carrara marble, lighted from above, 
paved with the largest piece of ancient mosaic yet discovered. In 
she middle is a vase of porphyry of more than fifty feet in circum- 
feronce ; around are colossal statues, and busts resting on half pil- 
lars of porphyry uf great magnitude. This hall indeed is appro- 
priated to colossal statues ; all its forms and ornaments partake in 
sonic degree uf their gigantic proportions. 

From this Ilotonda^ which is considered as the noblest hall in tbs 
museum, a rich portal conducts into the Sola a Croce Greca (HaU 
of the Greek Cross,] supported by columns paved with ancienC 
mosaic, furnished with statues and lined with Lasso relievos. One 
object here naturally attracts attention. Jt is a vast sarcophagus 
formed with its lid of one block of red porphyry, beautifully orna- 
mented in basso relievo with little infant Cupids employed in the 
vintage, and bordered with tSndrils and arabesques. It once con* 
tained the ashes of Constantiu, the daughter of Constantine the Great, 
and stood for ages in her mausoleum near the church of St. Agnes 
without the Porta Pia Nomentana. At length Alexander lY. cos- 
verted the mausoleum into a church, and ordered the body of the 
Princess to be deposited, as that of a saint, under the altar; a mo- 
tive which removes all imputation of guilt from the deed, though it 
would have been more prudent, as well as more respectful, to al- 
low the body to remain undisturbed in the tomb to which it had 
been consigned by tho hands of a father. The sarcophagus loi^ 
remained a useless ornament, and was lately transported to ths 
Museum. 

The Sala a Crocc Green opens on a double staircase, raised os 
twenty-two pillars of red and white granite : iu steps are marUs^ 
its balustrade bronze. The middle flight conducts down to the 
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Yatican liilrary : the two other lead to the GaUeria de* Candelain^ 
a long gallery divided into six compartments, separated from e^A 
other by columns of rich marbles. The fiimitare of this gaDery 
consists in candelabra of diffierent kinds, all of exquisite work- 
manship and of the finest marbles, so numerous as to have givei 
to the plaeeits peculiar denomination. With these are intermineM 
Tases, columns, Egyptian figures, tablets, tombs, tripods, and sta- 
tues, which may have been discovered since the other apartmeals 
were filled, or could not perhaps be placed to advantage in any of 
the other classes. 

At the end of this long suite of apartments a door opens into 
the GalUria de Quadri (Gallery of Pictures), containing a collectioB 
.of pictures by the principal masters of the different Italian schoob. 
Though several of these pieces have a considerable degree of merit, 
yet they are inferior to a thousand others in Rome, and can excto 
Bttle or no interest in the mind of a spectator who has just pasMi 
through such a series of temples, and has been feasting his eyes 
with the most perfect specimens of ancient sculpture. To this dis- 
advantage another may be added, arising from the immediate nei^ 
borhood of the unequalled performances of Raflaello, before whick 
most other compositions, however great their merit or extensive 
their fame,* lose their splendor and sink into obscurity. However 
a gallery of pictures, though certainly not necessary in the Vaticao, 
may yet produce a good effect ; as under the patronage and active 
encouragement of government, it may gradually unite on one spot 
the fine specimens now dispersed over Italy, and by bringing the 
rival powers of the two sister arts of painting and sculpture into 
contact, it may concentrate their influence, and eventually promote 
their perfection. 

As the traveller returns from these galleries he finds on the left, 
before he descends the above-mentioned staircase, a circalar tem- 
ple of marble supported by Corinih)fin pillars and covered with t 
dome. In the centre, on a large pedestal, stands an antique chariot 
with two horses in marble. This temple, though on a smaller 
fcale, yet from its materials, form, and proportions, appeared lo 
me one of the most beautiful apartments of the Museum and "^mf^ 
foil to excite admiration. 

Such is in part the celebrated Museum Pio-Ctememinum^ wfaidi ■ 
the extent, multiplicity, and beautiful disposition of its apartmeoia^ 
for surpasses every edifice of the kind, eclipses the splendor of the 
gallery of Florence once its rival, and scorns a comparison wHfc 
tl^ Parisian Museum whose gloomy recesses have been decorated 
%rith its plunder. The design of this Museum was first formed (as 
I have already observed, and the court, portico, and gallery allot- 
ted to it) and fitted up in part by Clement XIV. ((itnganelli) ; bat 
the plan was enlarged and all the otlier halls and apartmoats were 
erected and furnished by Phis YL the late pontiff: It would there- 
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fore be imbeeooiiiig, aDd indeed oograteAil, to taniJMtai the 
Vatican witbooi paying a jnst tribnte of praise to the mioMry of 
these princes, who in the times of distress, when their income was 
gradoallf diminishing, foond means to erect such a magnificent 
temple to taste, to the genidft of antiquity, and to the loveliest and 
■M>st engaging of the arts. They deserve to 'have their sutues 
erected at the grand e^M^t^nceof the Museum, and the lovers of the 
Arts would readily agree in the propriety of inscribing on the 
pedestal, 

" Qalqiie tol memoref, tIkM fecere merendo. ** > 

In this account of the Vatican I have purposely avoided details^ 
and confined my observations to a few of the principal and most 
prominent features, as my intention is not to give a ftdl description 
of this celebrated palace, which would form a separate volume; 
bat merely to awaken the curiosity and attention of the traveller. 
Of the pictures and sutues I may perhaps speak hereafter. At 
present I shall content myself with referring to the well-known 
work of the Abaie Wmckelman, who speaks on the subjea of sta- 
tues with the learning of an antiquary, the penetration of an artist, 
and the rapture of a poet. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Cftarcbes— Gfoeral Obtenratloiif— St. Cteiiieiit*»— St. PMer In Ttncallf— St. Mtr- 
Uo and St. S]flYester--St. LaDraoee— St. John Lateran— St Paul and other Pa- 
triarchal Charchet. 

FmoM the palaces we naturally pass to the churches which form 
the peculiar glory of Modern Rome, as the temples seem to have 
been the prindpal ornaments of the ancient city. On this subject, 
as on the preceding article, I think it best to begin by a few genera! 
obaervations, the more necessary as the topic is of great extent 
uid much interest ; for while the palaces of Venice and Genoa have 
been compared, and the latter not unfrequently preferred, to those 
if Rome, the superior splendor and magnificence of her churches 
tmod cmi^valled and undisputed ; and in this respea, it is acknow- 
edged that still. 

Erne tantum aliu tutor caput eitiilU arbeii* 
QaantJUD l«iu tolent Inter Ylhuma c upr st il . * 

Ftff.Ed.l. 

• They who aade theirSMnorlef iainorUl by their msrttf. 

• mum l*«Ba. cMiVtf '4 with tar, apf 

Llw ihrait« wfeio liaf €]ffwni wv mv* 
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Addim oiisenres, ''that the dirisUan aotiqttiCief are so €»• 
broiled iiiiaUe and legend, that one receives but little satia&dioa 
firom searchingipto them.*' The portion of satisfoction to bed cri wd 
from soch researches, depends opon the taste and views of As 
person who makes them ; for as to fMe and legend, I £aiicy tfasn 
is a sufficient stock in heathen as well as in christian antiquitj, n 
puExIe and emtaroil an ordinary inquirer, flowever, nniwithinwl 
ing the obscurity which ages and revolutions, ignorance or flo%, 
may have thrown over both these species of antiquity, thetravdhi^ 
as he wanders over the venerable regions of this wonderfialcilf 
so long the seat of Empire and Religion, will find a sufficient dob- 
ber of monuments, both sacred and profane, to edtff as weH as to 
delight an unprejudiced mind. Among the farmer the chiirchv 
without doubt occupy the first rank, as some few of them 
erected in the «ra of Ck)n8tantine, and many may ascribe 
origtn to the zeal of that Emperor himself, or to that of his 
and their immediate successors. 

In these edifices the constituent and essential parts remaiii 
same as they were at the period of erection^.and even the 
solid and permanent ornaments still stand unaltered in Aeir if> 
spective places. From them therefore we may learn with warn 
certainty, the form of Christian churches in the early ages, the po- 
sition of the altar, of the episcopal chair, and of the seats of thi 
clergy, together with the arrangement and furniture of the chased 
and the choir. Moreover some of these churches had been toa- 
ples, and many were basilics or courts destined to public meetiag^ 
and may therefore contribute not a little to give us clearer idoi 
of the size and proportions of such buildings, particnlarly of Al 
latter, and of the order observed in the assemblies held in thoL 
We may perhaps from them be able to make some conjectures f^ 
lative to the forms early established in Christian churches^ sii 
to judge how far the ancients may have thought proper ip 
transfer the rules observed in civil assemblies to religious cMgis* 
gations. 

In the next place, in the churches principally we may trsoe jAs 
decline and restoration of architecture, and discover thence win 
branches of the art were neglected, and which cultivated daringdi 
barbarous ages. These edifices were almost the only objects il^ 
tended to and respected during that long period, and as most of As 
new were erected on the plans of the old, they became ttesielndBil 
if I may be allowed the expression, by which some of the best prilK 
ciples of Roman architecture were transmitted to us. Is has beoi 
justly observed, that while the symmetry, the proportion, the vcq 
constituent forms of ihe Greek and Roman orders were abandoned 
and apparently forgotten, the solidity, the magnitude, and what if 
more remarkable, the greatness of manner so much admfared m ii 
interior of ancient buildings, were retained and still appear in 
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dmrchef ereelel ia dia darkesi inter Tab of the middle agee. From 
floch fUirioi we may thereforo iafOT, that magiriScei^ 
long suTfived the fall of taste, ani that some features of the Romas 
character atill oontimied to manifest themselyes in the works df 
their desoendanu, in spite of the preTalMMsy ^f foreign ignorance 
and of transalpine barbarism. 

This obserTation relative to internal magnificence leads to ane|h«r 
virieh most have struck every traveller ; that in many chmrdbii 
Ike outward form and embellishments are far inferior to the inwavt 
appearances. Whether the ancients themselves did not always pa|r 
•qoal attention to the outside ; or whether like the modern Italani^ 
they sometimes deferred the execution of the whole plan for want 
ef money or materials ; or whether the hand of time or the mora 
destructive hand of war has torn away the marble that covered 
these edifices ; but it must be owned that the outside of the Pantfaeoa 
and of Diocletians's baths by no means corresponds with their inter- 
nal magnificence. In succeeding ages the dispropotlion became 
more striking, and nothing can be more contemptible than the 
extemsl show of some of the noblest basilica : as that of St. Paul's for 
instance, of St. Laurence, and also tliat of St. Sebastian, which ex- 
hibits more the appearance of a neglected bam than of a patriar- 
chal church. The same remark might have been applied to Sonfc 
Ifarta Maggiore till the reign of Benedict XVI. who cased it with 
Tiburiinc stone, adorned it with a portico or a colonnade in fronts 
and {;avo it an exterior of some dignity, though, not perfect nor 
altogether worthy of its grand and splendid interior. 
. Moreover, while the traveller expects, and not without reasoa, 
to find some specimens of the best tasie and purest style of archi* 
tacture among the Roman churches, he must not be surprised if ha 
ahould frequently meet with instances of the very reverse ia balh 
taspects, and have reason too often to lament that the finest mate- 
rials have been thrown away in the construction of shapeless and 
daformed edifices. To explain this singular combination of good 
aad bad taste, the reader has only to recollect, that in Rome, as in 
CCber great cities, different fashions have prevailed at different pe- 
riods, and that architects, even when above the ignorance or iha 
prajodices of their age, have yet been obliged to submit to them^ 
and conform to the caprice of their employers. Besides, archiieeta 
h nMNlern times have been too prone to indulge the fond hope of 
ancalling the ancients, by deviating from their footsteps, and af 
4iaoovering some new proptirtion, some form of beauty unknown 
to them, by varying the outlines, and by trying the effects of endlesa 
combinations. 

Now in no city have architects been more encouraged and emplofBd 
Ihnn in Rome, and in no city have they indulged their fondnesafor ori-* 
(HiaHty with more freedom and more effect, to the great depravatioa off 
aaate, and perversion of the sound principles of ancient architacuna. 
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few have been entirely exempt from this weakness, bat none have 
abandoned themselves to its influence more entirely than Borrammi, 
who, although a man of genius, tafent, and information, has yet filled 
Rome with some of the most deformed buildin|p that ever disgraced 
the streets of a capital. ^^Such deviations from the principles of the 
ancients must appear extraordinary every where, and particohirlf 
atlRome, where so many superb monuments remain to attrsMCt the 
attention of the artist,'^Iind form bis taste, whUe they excite %i8 
admiration. In truth, while the portico of the Pantheon stands 
preserved, it would seem by the genius of architecture, as a model 
ror the imitation of future generations ; while it meets the arcfaiteet 
in every morning walk, and challenges his homage as he passes, it 
must appear extraordinary indeed that he should abandon its simple 
yet majestic style, to substitute in its stead a confused Bnd heavy 
mass of rich materials, which may astonish but can never please even 
the rudest observer. Surely the double or triple range of cohuins, 
the uninterrupted entablature, the regular pediment unbroken and 
unencumbered, delight the eye more by their uniform grandeur, 
than pillars crowded into groups, cornices sharpened into Angles, 
dad pediments twisted into curves and flourishes which break one 
grand into many petty objects, and can neither fix«the si^t, nor 
arrest the attention. Yet, while the former, exemplified in the 
Pantheon, is coldly admired and neglected, the latter is become the 
prevailing style in ecclesiastical architecture^ at Rome, and of conse- 
quence over all Italy. t , » 

Again, churches, like most places of public resort, have their day 
of favor and of fashion when they are much frequented, and of 
course repaired and decorated with care and magnificence. Not 
unfrequently some cardinal or rich prelate, or perhaps the reigning 
pontiff himself, may conceive a particular attachment to some 
church or other, and in that case we may conclude, that all the 
powers of art will be employed in repairing, adorning, and fur- 
nishing the favored edifice. But this sunshine of popularity may 
pass away, and many a noble pile has been abandoned for ages to 
the care of an impoverished chapter, of a needy incumbent, or of a 
parish thinned by emigration. In such circumstances, only so nrach 
attention is paid to the edifice as is necessary to protea it against 
the inclemency of the weather or the injuries of time, and this care 
is generally confined to the exterior, while the interior is abandoned 
W solitude, dampness, and decay.— Unfortunately some of the most 
ancient and venerable churches in Rome are in this latter situation; 
whether it be that th^ stand in quarters once populous but now 
desertodi^^or that churches erected in modern times, or dedicated to 
mOde^ ^ifatBj engross a greater share of public attention, I know 
not r>il^M^ of St. Vaul, St. Laurence, St. StepMki, St. Agnes, 
iMid etea im Pantheon itself, the glory of Rome, and the bottit of 
architectorei owe litde or nothing to modern 
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Bd iiotwidiiUmdiiigthete-diBadTantagef and defeo% there are 
flew, Tery few chordies in Rome, which do not preaent, either in 
their size or their proportions, in their architecture or their mate- 
rials, in (heir external or internal decoration, somethmg that de- 
••rvesthe attention of the traveller and excites is just admiration. 
Be therefore who delights in hails of an immense size and exact 
proportion, in lengthening colonnades and vast pillars of one solid 
block of porphjrry, of granite, of Parian or Egyptian marble ; in 
pavements that glow with all the tints of the rainbow, and roofis 
that blaze with brass or gold ; in canvass warm as life itself, and 
•utues ready to descend from the tombf on which they recline; 
will range round the churches of Rome, and find in them an inex- 
haustible source of instructive and rational amusement, such as no 
modem capital can furnish, and such as might be equalled or stir- 
passed by the glories of ancient Rome alone. 

I shall now proceed to some particular churches, and without 
pretending to enter into very minute details, mention only such cir- 
cumstances as seem calculated to excite peculiar interest. 

The church of St. Clement, in the great street that leads to St. 
John Lateran, is the most ancient church in Rome. It was built on 
the site, and was probably at first one of the great apartments of 
the house of the holy bishop whose name it bears. It is mentioned 
as ancient by authors of the fourth century (St. Jerome, Pope Zo- 
aimus, etc.) and is justly considered as one of the best models that 
DOW oxist of the original form of Christian churches. It has fre- 
quently been repaired and decorated, but always with a religions 
respect for its primitive shape and fSashion. In front of it is a court 
with galleries, supported by eighteen granite pillars and paved with 
fieces of shattered marbles, among which I observed several frag* 
Bients of beautiful Vmle aniigo. The portico of the church is formed 
of four columns of the same materials as the pillars of the gallery, 
and its interior is divided into a nave and aisles by twenty pillars of 
various marbles. The choir commences about the centre of the 
save, and extends to the steps of the sanctuary ; there are two 
palpits, called anciently Ambones, one on each side of the choir* 
A flight of steps leads to the sanctuary or chancel, which is termi* 
Bated by a semicircle, in the middle of which stands the epiKopal 
chair, and on each side of it two marble ranges of seats boroer the 
walls for the accommodation of the priests; the inferior clergy 
with the singers occupied the choir. In front of the episcopal 
throne, and between it and the choir, just above the steps of the 
nnctuary, rises the altar unencumbered by screens and conspicuous 
oa all sides. The aisles terminated in two recesses, now used as 
chapels called anciently Exedre or Cells, and appropriated to pri- 
Taie devotion in prayer or meditation. Such is the form of St. 
Ghmeni's, which though not originally a basilica, is evideatly mo- 
delled upon such buildings ; as may be seen not only by the do* 
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Atriptian gi#D of then by YicniYiDSy -but also by several other 
chorcbes iq Rome, which having adoally been basilicaB, stiH rettii 
their original form with sKght modifications. The same form h» 
been retaiaaA or imitated in aD the great Roman churches, ai 
indeed in afaflost all the cathedral and abbey churches in Italy ; a 
IfMrm without doubt for better calculated both for the beamy tf 
perspective and for the convenience of public worship than As 
arrangement of Gothic fisibrics, divided by screens, jniolated by 
partitions, and terminating in gloomy chapels. ^ 

S. Pieiro m Vineak, so called from the chains with which St. PeW 
was bound both in Romo and at Jerusalem, now preseried, as is 
believed, under the altar, was erected about the year 420, and sf- 
ler freqiieBt reparations presents now to the eye a noble haS, 
ported by twenty Doric pillars of Parian marble, open on all 
adorned with some beautifol tombs, and termii)ating in a semfci fc h 
behind the altar. It is pity that the taste of the age in which tlii 
edifice was erected should have been perpetuated through so nMOif 
successive reparations, and the arches carried from pillar to pilhr 
alBl suffered to appear ; while an entablature, like that of S. Iflvii 
Maggiore, would have concealed the defect and rendered the ordv 
perfect. The pillars are too thin for Doric proportions, and too 6r 
firom each other ; very different in this respect from the Doric m»- 
dds siill remaining at Athens. But die proportions applied byihe 
ancient Romans to this order, rendered it in fact a distuiGt order, 
and made it almost an invention of their own. Among the mona- 
ments the traveller will not fiaiil to observe a sarcophagus of hhck 
marble and of exquisite form, on the lefl hand ; and on the rif^ 
the tomb of Julius II. indifferent in itself, but ennobled by the osh- 
brated figure of Moses, supposed to be the masterpiece of Midad 
Angelo, and one of the most beautiful statues in the world. * 

Not fer from S. Pieiro in VincoU is the church of 5. Jfnrfiiie ani 
S. SUvetiro, formed out of a part of the ruins of the neighboriBg 
baths of Titos, and, as far as regards the Crypta or subterraneotf 
ehurch, as andeat as the times of St. Sylvester and Gonstantine tbt 
Great. It has, as will easily be hnagined, undergone various r^ 
pairs, and is at present one of the most beautiful edifices in Roma 
It is supported by Corinthian columns of the finest marbles, 
ing not tfches but an entablature irregular indeed as to 



> I recoBHiieiid to my readers the tcooont of ancient dmrcbes and tfaair 
■Mtts s^ven by tbe jadidoiis and learned Fleury. The work which T^*n'sif* Ik 
Wtth many curious details and Interesting observations, is entitled Lu Mmun dm 
CkrMenM. The perasal of It will give the traveller a very accurate notion oTthl 
subject at large, and enable him not only to comprehend what he fiods wrfHli 
upon \U but alio to pronounce with some precision on the form and nmiiufrti tf 
such churches as lie may hereafter visit. ( See chapters 3&, et seq. ) 

> The ode or sonnet of Zappi inspired by the contemplation of thb wondoM 
gutoe. Is weU known, and may be found In Roscoe's Itte excellent work, tteifi 
ff loa ffte JMft^ idth a Tny aocorate translation. 
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but of great tad pleasing eflect The walls of the aisles are adorn* 
•d widi paintings by the two* Pouams and mach admired by con- 
BOiffmrs. The tribuna or sanctoary is raised seyeral steps aboifia^ 
the body of the church ; the high altar, wbidi stands immediaCfily 
aboTe tlie steps, is of the most beaatifdl form and of the fichest 
■aerials. The paintings on the walls and die roof are colored in 
the brightest yet softest tints imaginable, and seem to shed over the 
whole church a celestial lustre. Under the altar a door opens- 
vpon a marble staircase leading lo a subterraneous chapel lined 
fkh atocco, nearly resembl'mgniariole, and adorned with numeron 
|ilar» in » very pleasing style of architectmre. Thence you pass- 
bio the:aneient church, which, fh>m die increase of the ruins aroond^- 
ir now become almost subterranean : it is a l^rge vaulted hdl, onoe 
fsnred with mosaic, and seems firom the remains, to have been welF 
famlsbed* with marble and paintings ; it is now the receptacle ofi 
damp unwholesome vapors, that tinge the walls, and hover round' 
fhe solitary tombs. A few purple hats with their rich tassels, thee 
insignia of the dignity of Cardinal, suspended from the vaults, and 
famished with time and humidity, cast a feeble unavafling ray of 
iplendor on the monuments of their departed possessors. The speci- 
tator, cautioned by thechilnessof the place not to prolong his stay,* 
contents himself with casting a transient glance on the sullen sc^ 
', and returns to the splendid exhibition of the temple above. 

The church of Si. Andrea m Monte Qwallo, by Bertiim, thougU 
SO small as to deserve the name of chapel only, is so highly finished 
snd so richly decorated that I should recommend it to the attentioaf 
of the traveller as peculiarly beautiful. It was formerly, with thee 
anexed convent, the property of the Jesuits, who seldom wanted 
either the means or the inclination to impart splendor and magni- 
fcence to their establishments. Unfortunately they have often dis- 
played more riches than taste, and given thdr churches die deco- 
radons and glare of a theatre, instead of adhering to the golden; 
Rde in religious architecture, that 6f disposing the best materials- 
is the simplest order. The neglect of this maxim renders the great' 
diprch of the Jesuits (the GeA) though confessedly one of thS' 
ndhest, yet in my opinion one of the ugliest, because one of the i 
most gaudy in Rome. 

Si. Cedtia in Trastevere has great antiquity and much magniBcenoe 
Is reoonunend it. It is supposed to have been the house of that 
tirgin martyr, and they show a bath annexed to it in which they 
pretend that she was beheaded. Over the tomb is a fine statue, 
aisetly representing the attitude and the drapery of the body as it 
was discovered in the tomb in the year 821 ; such at least is the 
l^ilrport of the inscription. The saint is represented as reclining on 
ber side, her garments spread in easy folds around her, and her 
nsck and head covered with a veil of so delicate a textnre, as to 
iJlow the spectator ahnost to discoyer the oudines of the couh 
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tenaDoe. The poslore and drapery are natoral at wd at gracoM, 
and the whole fbrm wrought with such exquisite art, that we seen 
to behold the martyred virgin, not locked in the slombers of dead^ 
but in the repose of innocence, awaiting the call of the moraiBi. 
A coui;^ and portico, according to the ancient costom, lead to tU 
diurch, and pillars of fine marble divide and adorn it; bol H Uboa 
onder the defect alluded to above, and like many other dmrchei, 
is encumbered with its own magnificence. 

5. Pietro in MonUnio, or Momu Aureo, a very ancient dmreh, 
was once remarkable for its sculpture and paintings, furnished bf 
the first masters in these two branches; but many of the former 
have been broken or displaced, and some of the latter carried off 
by the French during the late predatory invasion. Amoog these 
is the famous Transfiguration, generally supposed to be the fint 
painting in the world. It was said to have been in a bad light ii 
its original situation ; but it must be recollected, that Rafiadio de- 
signed it for that very light ; besides, I do^ not believe that ik 
French are likely to place it in a better.' 

In the middle of the little square, formed by the cloisters of tb 
eonvent belonging to the church of 5f. Pieiro in Montorio, is a chapd 
in the form of an ancient temple ; round, supported by sixteoi 
pillars, and crowned with a dome. It is the work of Aromaair, 
and much admired. It would, methinks, have been more beaoii- 
fol if the architea had copied the Greek models, or adopted thi 
proportions of the temple of TivoU of a similar form. Besides, tki 
lantern that crowns the dome, or rather terminates the cells, is faf 
mudi too large for the edifice, and seems to crush it by its weig^ 
Yet the colonnade, such is the effect of pillars, gives this litlii 
temple, with all its defects, an antique and noble appearance.* 

SkmcUL Maria in Trastevere or BasiUca Ca/txft, is a very ancim 
church, supposed to have been originally built by Pope Galixtai^ 
about the year 220. It was rebuilt by Julius I. in the year SM^ 
and has since undergone various repairs, and received of covss 
many improvements. Its bold portico and its nave are soppoftei 
by ancient pillars, some of red, some of black granite, all of dif* 
ferent orders and different dimensions; the entablature also ii 
composed of the shattered remains of various ancient comioes; 
and indeed the whole edifice seems an extraordinary asjfemblage of 
orders, proportions, and materials. However, it exhibits a 



I Whea I wtsat Paris lo the year 1S02, it had been withdrawn firom theganeq; 
and was Intended for the chapel of one of the first consul's palaces. IT in tkH k 
VersaUUs the light be not too strong, the Transfiguration may appear lo adtm 
tage, as the architecture and decorations of the chapel, the best I baye seen bcjiai 
the Alps, are not perhaps altogether unworthy of contributing to dlipby ttr 
beauties of such a masterpiece. 

• This edifice Is Introduced Into the Cartoon that represenU St. Paul 
at Athens, and U giTen with considerable accurtcy. 



• 
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greauiess of manner in the whole, that never ftida to oofer defeots 
in the detail, and its general appearance is bold and majestic. Its 
Taolt and chapels are adorned with several beaotifhl paintings by 
Dommkhmo, and other great masters. The square before this 
cbarch is watered by a ^ndsome fountain, perhaps the most an- 
cient in Rome, as it was opened by Adrian I. about the year 790, 
and restored and ornamented by Clement XII. 

S. Gmogonot a very ancient church, ascribed originally to Gon- 
MuDtioe, is remarkable for the numerous columns of granite, por- 
phyry, and alabaster, that support its nave and choir. 

S. Giovanni e Paolo is equally ancient, and still more splendidly 
Itamished with pillars and antique ornaments. 

S. Gregorio Magna is remarkable because erected by 'the cele- 
brated pontiff, whose name it bears, on the very site of his own 
bouse, the residence of the Anician family. The church, with the 
convent adjoining, was by its founder dedicated under the title of 
St. Andrew, a title which was gradually lost, and replaced by that of 
St. Gregory. This fabric has undergone several changes, and though 
rich in materials, has, from the bad taste with which those changes 
have been conducted, but little claim to our admiration. There 
are three chapels within the precincts of the convent, or rather an- 
nexed to the church, one of which is ennobled by the rival exer- 
tions of Guido and Domenichino, who have here brought their 
productions into contact, and left the delighted connoisseur to 
admire, and if he dare, to decide the point of pre-eminence. As 
'ttiese paintings are on the walls of the chapel, they remain ; but 
every article that could possibly be removed from the church and 
its dependent chapels, was carried off by the Polish legion, which, 
during the French invasion, was stationed in the convent. So hr 
indeed did this regular banditti carry their love of plunder, u to 
lear away the iron bars inserted in the walls of the church and 
doisters, in order to strengthen them and to counteract the action 
of the vaults ; so that it was considered as dangerous to walk in 
them, as their fall was expected every hour. 

The classical reader would not pardon a traveller who shoald 
PM8M over in silence the church where the ashes of Tasso repose. 
Tbia poet, the next in rank and in fame to Virgil, died in the con- 
toit of St. Onofrioy was buried without pomp, and lay for many 
Jiaars among the vulgar dead, without a monument or even am ia- 
weripiion over his remains. Few poets have received monumental 
liooors immediately on their demise. Their fame has seldmn taken 
ha foil range, or surmounted the difficulties which envy throws in 
ha vray during their lifetime ; to pay due homage to their genius, 
and give to memory all that man can give to the illustrious dead, 
aepolchral distinction, is generally the task of an impartial and 
grateful posterity. Upon this occasion however it was neither eovj 
nor indifference, but friendship alone that deprived the Italian 
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poec of the honors dae to his merit. Immediately after his death, 
the fathers of the coaveot of Si. Onofrio, and many persons of dis- 
tinctioOy particolarly the celebrated ilanso, the h'iend and pane- 
gyrist of Hilton, pressed forward with generous emulation to exe- 
cote the honourable work; but the cardinal Cinihto Ifedict, the 
patron of the poet in his latter days, considered the erection of ate- 
coming monument as a duty and an honor peculiarly appropriated to 
himself, and though he found himself obliged to defer the discharge 
of the friendly office year after year, yet he could never be indocel 
to allow any other person to fulfil it in his stead. Death howefcr 
deprived him of the honor of Erecting a tomb to Tasso ; and to the 
cardinal BevUacqua alone, is the public indebted for the praen 
monument rather decent than magnificent, with a short inscription 
Every English traveller who feels the sublimity of Hilton, ui 
knows how much the British bard owes to the Tuscan poec, wffl 
hasten to the church of St. Onofrioy and at the tomb of Torqmio 
Tasso, hail the muse that inspired their rival strains, 

Che di cadachi allori 
Nod circoDda la rronte In Uelicona : 
Ma su He Cielo Infra i beati chori 
Ha di stelle immortali aurea corona I ■ 

S. Seha$6ano, a church erected by Constantino in memory of tk 
celebrated martyr whose name its bears, has a handsome portin 
and contains some good pictures and paintings. It is hovever 
more remarkable for being the principal entrance into the cau- 
combs which lie in its neighborhood. 

The catacombs are subterranean streets or galleries from fbari» 
eight feet in height, from two to five in breadth, extending to» 
immense and almost unknown length, and branching out into n- 
rious walks. The confusion occasioned by the intersection of ikev 
galleries resembles that of a labyrinth, and renders it difficult,iii 
without great precaution, dangerous to penetrate far into thdr R- 
cesses. The catacombs were originally excavated in order to W 
that earth or sand called at present pu^u^nala, and supposed ttj 
form the best and most lasting cement. They followed the dirediv| 
of the vein of sand, and were abandoned when that was 
and oftentimes totally forgotten. Such lone, unfrequented 
afforded a most commodious retreat to the christians, during* 
persecutions of the three first centuries. In tliem therefore 
held their assemblies, celebrated the holy mysteries, and de| 
the remains of their martyred brethren. For the latter pi 

> a t tbOQ w bote brows are crotv n'd 

WUb laimb pluck 4 on Belk'ooiaii ground, 

B«t tbua nbo dwelI'M ihe beafeol; tribes tmoof, 

gwmpUm to •ogd ctwln senphlr soog. 

While brtshtett stars (bvir goldcM radlaocc sbcd 

to iraiiibhd giotki, nmoA U17 bcid.-JliU'# l>wiftf>B, 
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ibej employed niches in the sides of Uie wall, placed there the 
body with a vial filled with the blood of the martyr, or perhaps 
some of the instnimenls of his execution, and closed up the mouth 
of the niche with thin bricks or tiles. Sometimes the name was 
imcribed with a word or two importing the belief and hopes of 
the deceased ; at other times a cross or the initials of the titles of 
our Saviour interwoven, were the only marks employed to certify 
ttat the body enclosed belonged to a christian. Several bodies 
kave been found without any inscription, mark, or indication of 
fttme or profession. Such may have belonged to Pagans, u it is 
highly probable that these cavities were used as burial places ' be- 
fbre as well as during the age of persecutions. It is impossible to 
range over these vast repositories of the dead, these wafts of hor- 
ror and desolation, without sentiments of awe, veneration, and 
almost of terror. SVe seemed on entering to descend into the re- 
gions of the departed, wrapped up in the impenetrable gloom of 
the grave. 

Mircentot imm teudyra, paUeusqoe lob totite, 

LoDga nocta iiini ■ ■ quo 

Noo metaunt Mntttere manei. * 

Independent of these imaginary terrors, the damp air and fetid 
exhalations warn the curious traveller to abridge his stay and hasten 
to the precincts of day. ' 

> A Jewiih cemetery wu diicofared od the YU PortneiieU; it was omtmeoted 
with Taiioiu palntliigf, lo one of which was seen the golden candlestick exactly in 
the same form as that in the Arch of Titus. An InscripHon containing the word 
ttVATor . . . (STN AGOG . . . ) seems to show that it had heen employed at 
aplaeeofwonhip. 

■ -.1— WltUa U dampiMM roil. 

And darfciMM. b) tbr day-beun oodbpell' 
The ciMtrteM dMd • tbode. 




« He mrmarim Mitra Portam EsquiUnam (Sand-pits without the Es^nlllne 
i)ait BMOtloiied hy Cicero ( Pro Clucntio 13) as the scene of a horrihie 
r, fka drcomstances of which he relates ; and Nero it seems was advised le 
Umieif for a time in one of the arenaria, bui re/iued to go under ground 
wh4h oMm. ( Soetonias : Nero 48 ) Eoseblos represents the Emperor Constantine 
^ aOndiBS to them, and frequent mention is made or them in the writers of the 
fifth century. Prudentiui describes them with great accuracy and 

■rad pf«c»l titrtoioailla ad pMDcrtt ?allo 

Mcnt Ulrfcrortt crfpu patac Mali 
■q|w U ocralumi itredlboa tU prooa riiMli 

Irt pm aofraclo« locc lalrata dooaC : ^ 

Mmaa Banqoe forw aaoimo lenoi talnl Mala, 

UHulralqaa diaa UatDa ?«fUb«ll. 
Iide oM profraHS fadll nlgrMrrra ? Un md 

!lu olMnira kMi |MT ipfCQs amblgoaoi, 
OBaarrsBl nMi iBiMMa ferunloa ladK .^ 

Q«a Jaclaot daroa aatra aapcr redloa. • * 

QoMttM andpliM lasanl hloc loda n 

Ardi mh ■mbroab alrta portldbva 
aitimi cBctel asMtf Mfs ^lann 

llui 
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The charch of Madonna del Sole is the ancient temple of Vesta, 
stripped of its whole entablature, curiailed oF its foil height by the 
raising of the ground which covers the lower part of the pillars, 
and disfigured by a most preposterous roof. The cell and pillars 
of white marble remain, but the latter are almost lost in a waH 
drawn from column to column, and filling up the whole inters 
mediate space. It is much to be lamented that when this edifioa 
was fitted up for a church, it was not restored to its original fors 
and beauty; which might have been done with less expense aid 
difficulty, than were necessary to erect the wall and raise the roof 
which 1 have just censured. It is indeed highly probable that the 
materials requisite for such a restoration, that is, the fragments of 
the frieze, architrave, and cornice, might be found round the basRf 
of the pillars, as they may form part of the mass of ruins whkh 

Sle datar •bfeotis per Mblanoea lolte 
Ctracre Mgorcoi lwBiiiib«8q«« fhiL 

Hri SUpk : De Soaeto Mifp0lfl9. 

In the bir saborbt, tu beneath the groond. 
Herd by Ibe walU. a specloas vaah tbeir lies. 
To wboee deep womb a paaage steep, svppUed 
If lib wlndloff etepe, tbe darkling vUltor 
TbroQgb dooblftal ways coodocls ; fbr at tbe door 
Day Bnda admbalim, and tbe entrtBce cbeere ; 
BQt wben at leofftb tbe bint and fading llgbt 
In tbe dim cave abaorb'd, to nigbt gives way, 
Tbe lolty roof boge apertnrea di^play• 
Wbkb can amid tbe gloom a tcamy beam. 
AMboogb beneatb tbe bigb and arrblng faolts 
In maaen b:ind tbe dark recestca wind, 
let ter wltbin tbe lioliow moanialn't womb, 
Tbroogh tbe plerc'd roof tbe penetrating Ugbt 
finds ample way : tbos. In earth t entfails deep, 
AHbongb tlie solar orb be far remoT'd, 
Bis Influence stiU Is felt, his light eiUoy'd. 

Tbellfely accoont wbicb S. Jerome gives of these cemeteries is not less 
"Dnmesseni Rom« paer et lUKralibos studitserudirer, solebam cam ceteris cjvdeB 
ctaUs et proposiU, diebus dominicis sepnlcra apostolorum et martyram 
crebroqne cryptas ingredi, que in terrarom profaDdo defosss, ex utraqne 
ingredienUam per parietes habent corpora sepultorum; et ila obscura 
at propemodam iJlodpropheticam complealur : descendant m infemmn 
et rare desuper lumen admissum borrorem temperat tenebrarum, ut doq tMi i^ 
nestram qoam fbnimen demissi lurainis putes; rursumque pedetentim aeceAK 
et etTi nocte drcnmdatis illud Yirgilianum proponitur, 

OoRor ablqae animoa clmol Ipm sUentia lerrrat.' 

S. Mitmu Ai Eteck. 

*' While I was pursuing my studies at Rome as a youUi, I was irmntomrd In* 

qoenUy on Sundays, in company ivith others of tbe same age and disposiUoik H 
traverse tbe tombs of the apostles and martyrs, and frequently entered the vaili 
which are dug deep in the earth, and have the bodies of the burled ranged aim 
tbe walls on either hand as you enter : every thing is there so dark, that the fiylil 
of tbe propbH is almost fulGlled : * The living go down into Hell : * and a sciiir 
light admitted from above, so moderates the gloomy horror, that you wooM tktok 
it admitted by a hole rather than a window : and as you again advance step H 
step, and are involved in darkness, you are reminded of tbe words of Virgil, 

AU things were ftall of h:>rror and afTrigbl, 

And dreadM ev'n tbe sUeuce of the nJghL**— Ay dra. 

The Dwiiber of tbe cemeteries or c«jMa>opit)9 is yery great, as there are wm 
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has raised the present so moch above the level of the ancient 
pavement. But this singular want of taste appears, if possible, 
more conspicuous in two other instances. 

The temple of Fortuna Virilis ' (the Fortune of Hen), now the 
church of Santa Maria Egiziaca (St. Mary of Ef;ypt), is one of the 
few monuments that still remain of the sra of the Roman Republic. 
It is of the Ionic order, and its proportions and form are justly 
admired. Its portico was originally supported by four pillars, and 
its sides adorned with twice as many half columns. It was converted 
into a church in the ninth century, and long retained a considerable 
share of its primitive beauty. When it was reduced to its present 
degraded state I cannot precisely determine, but I believe about 

than thirty known and distinguished by imrticalar appcllationi, such Omcterlum 
Caliiii— Lucina*— Fcllcis rt AdauiHi. Hr. ( the cemetery of Caliitus, of Ludna. of 
Felix and Adauctus, etr.)-In ise\eral, the halls or opener spaces are painted. 
Daniel in the Llon'K Den— Jonas enierfflng from the Jaws of the Whale—And the 
GiK)d Shephrrd bearing a Ijimb on his shoulders, seem to have been the favorila 
subjects. The latter recurs oftener than an; other, and generally occupies the moat 
ninspiciious (ilace. Some of these deroratlfMis are interesting and give a pfeasing 
pii'ture of the manners uf the times, while others occasionally eihibit an aftotiog 
representali n of the sufferings of the Christians. Of the foriner Icind If apaloUiig • 
on a vaulted ceiling In tlie cemeier) of Poiitianns; in a circle in the centre appeara 
the Gnrxt Shepherd— In the corners four flgures of Angels — on the sides the four 
Sea*>on!t. Winter is represented l>y a youth holding some sticks In his right hand 
and mending It towanl* a vase with a flame ri>lng from it : in his left he bean a 
lighted torch; a withered tree stands In the back ground. Spring is signified bj 
t l>o> on one knee, as if he had Just taken up a lamb which he supports with one 
tiand ; In the other he holds a Illy : the scene is a garden laid out In regular walks : 
near the iMnler of one of these walks stands a tree In ftill foliage. 5omraera|H 
pears as a man In a tunic, with a round hat on his head in the act of rrapliig; the 
sickle is of the same furm as that used in England. Autumn is depleted aaa foatk; 
applying a ladder to a tree, round which twines a luxuriant vine. All these com- 
partments are divided by garlands and arat)e»«|ues. Of the latter species of repre- 
fcntation, we have an ln>tanc(* In a painting which presents a humao flgnre 
inroersed up to the middle in a bolting cahlron, with his hands joined belbre hli 
breast, and his eves raised to heaven as if in ardent supplication. The three cUI*« 
dreo In the flames occur frequently, and probably allude to the same sul^ect. Aa 
Inscription plai-eil over one of ihe^e scenes of martyrdom Is afl^ing. O tenpora 
ioftusta, quibus Inter sacra et vota ne In cavernis quldem salvari possurans . . . 

Qsid niiserlus vita . . . quid morte cum ab amids et parentibns sepHIrl 

nequeant. '—Several words are obliterated. Besides these rrprescotatloM theft 
are man) detacheil figures, all alluding to religious and Chrisliaa feelings, sarfa aa 
anchors. palm«. vases eihaltng inrense. shins, and |M>rtralts of dilArent apostles. 
The dresses are ohm curions. and border dpon some ornaments still In use In 
luly* aurh as the cap of the Doge of Venice ; the tunica and trowsers so nmmam 
In the south, etc.. etc. The language of the inscriptions Is prohabl) the ooUoqaial 
Latin of the times, at least iu roan) lo>tauce5. aud somcUmes approaches very near 
to modem Italian. 

' There are doubts as to the real appellation of this temple, hat all agree In Itf 
antlquitT. 



* o oMlMppr nsMf, nbni w« f Jiinoi wnnhip whli mUv r«ni la riTrrtt* . . . WlwC nm kv 

wrHctad ibiM lici nlMt tli«o iUmiIi . . . ntbca mcu uimvl b« hwM kj tbclr frindi Md Ikttr 

p«rMl«. t 
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the middle of tbe seTenteeDth oentory. It is nid to haTO beoi, 
when repaired, in a rninoos state : though that were the caie, it 
was less difficult to presenre than to alter its principal featnrea. 
The hitter however has been done. The wall that separated the 
CeUa from the Vestibule was reaioyed, and rebuilt between the 
pillars of the portico, and windows were opened between the half 
oohmms on one of the sides. By these means a small space was 
added and more light was given to the interior, but the propor- 
tions and beauty were not a little impaired. 

St. Loretuo in Miranda. The name of this chnrch, placed as k ii 
ua the Forum, and situated amidst a most wonderftil display of 
Boman grandeur, is alone a sufficient recommendation to the at- 
tention of the traveller ; but this recommendation acquires doubh 
weight when we learn that it stands on the ruins of the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. The portico of the temple, excepting the 
pediment and part of the walls, remains. The order is CorinthiM: 
and the whole might have been restored without difficulty to its 
original form. But instead of following this process which the state 
of the ruin almost forced upon the architect, he has erected a 
frontispiece behind the pillars, of proportions, size, and order to- 
tally different ; of two stories so contrived, that the cornice of the 
first does not reach even the capitals of the piDars before it, whib 
the second rises fiar above them, and exhibits on high, as if ia 
triumph over good taste, its barbarous twisted pediment. 

Such instances of ignorance or stupidity, such preposterous and 
misshapen edifices, would surprise us even at Constantinople where 
almost every monument of ancient magnificence has long siBoe 
perished, and every recollection of ancient taste is obliterated ; bn 
in Rome, where so many superb models still present themselves le 
our eonsideration, where all the arts and particularly architectnre 
are honored and cultivated with so much success, we behold 
widi astonishment and with horror. But ndther censure, nor 
perienoe, nor disappointment can deter vain and inconsid^^te ar- 
diitects from fruitless attempts to improve upon the works of the 
ancients, or cure them of their partiality to capricious combinations 
that have hitherto invariably terminated in deformity. rorriaai» for 
he I believe was the moion who built the modem part of the charch of 
Sl larenxo m Miranda, probably imagined that his new frootispieoe, 
with its two contracted stories, its petty pilasters, and its grotesque 
entablature, would fix the attention of the public at once, and totally 
edipse the simple majesty of the colonnade before it. Vain hopes ! 
The stately portico of Antoninus still attracts every eye and challenges 
universal admiration ; while the modern addition is condemned as 
often as noticed and ranked among the monuments of a tasteloes 
and semi-barbarous age. • 

It is not my intention at present to describe the churches beyond 
thejwalls : and of several within, which bear the names or are 
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posed to be formod of tho ruins of ancient temples, I shall say but 
little, as they do not exhibit the least vestige of antiquity. Such 
is Ara Ccc/i, on the Capitolinc hill, supposed by many authors to o^ 
cupy the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus : such also is SaniA 
Maria topra Minerva^ reported to have been formerly the temple of 
that goddess ; neither of which have a particular claim, unless their 
titles bo considered as such, to our attention. ' We shall now there- 
fore proceed to the greater churches, under which appelhition I in- 
clude the Pantheon and Seven Patriarchal Basilica:^ so called because 
they are the cathedrals of tho sovereign pontiff, who officiates in 
them on certain festivals, and reserves tho high altar entirely to 
himself. These seven churches are, Sl Laurence (fuori detU mura^ 
without the walls). Si. Sebastian^ Sania Crocc, Santa Maria Maggiare 
or the liaaitiia LiberianaySt. Paul (fuvri dclle mura)^ Sl, John Laicran 
or tho liasitica Laterancnstx^ St. Peter or the Basilica Vaticana. 
These temples are all of great antiquity, and if we except Sl Se- 
bastian, of great magnificence. But to begin with the Pantheon. 

The square of tho Pantheon, or Piaaa delta Botonda, is adorned 
with a fountain and an obelisk, and terminated by the portico of 
Agrippa. This noble colonnade consists of a double range of Co- 
rinthian pillars of rod granite. Retween the middle columns, which 
are a little farther removed from each other than the others, a 
passage opens to the brazen portals which, as they unfold, expose 
to view a circular hall of inmiense extent, crowned with a lofty 
dome, and lighted solely from above. It is pavod and lined with 
marble. Its cornice of white marble is supported by sixteen co* 
lumns and as many pilasters of Giallo antico (antique yellow) ; is 
the circumference there are eight niches, and between these niches 
are eight altars adorned each with two pillars of less size but of 
tho same materials. The niches were anciently occupied by fiatoee 
of the great deities ; the intermediate altars served as pedestals for 
the inferior powers. The proportions of this temple are admiraUa 
for tho effect intended to bo produced; its height being equal lo 
its diameter, and its dome not an oval but an exact hemisphere. 

Such is the Pantheon, the most noble and perfect specimen of 
Roman art and magnificence that time has spared, or the aocienis 
could ha\c wished to transmit to posterity. It has served in hct 
as a lesson and a model to succeeding generations; and to it Con- 
stantinople is indebted for Santa Sophia^ and to it Rome or rather 
tho World owes tlie unrivalled dome of the Vatican. I need not 



• The traveller tboald vUit ibe churches thai belong tu part IcuUr naUi 
ordfm. am! are ronsiilrnni .i« tlirlr respcitfvc nrnlhiT churches; because not obI| 
French. Spaniards, (irrmans. but Greeks, Armenian^. (Inphis or Egyptlani, aiid 
even East Indians and llhlnt'^e lia\e thi'ir colleges and churrbrs. Ihe same may 
be saiil (»r all Ihe religinus orders Seieral Interest iiif fiartlcalirilles that Mleaie 
the rlM racier of ibesu natluua and l«(Nlie.^, uiay be observed lu Ihrir refyfcilM 
psiaUlshments. 
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infonii my reader that the body of the Pantheon is supposed by 
many antiqaaries to be of repablican architectorey and of course 
more ancient than the portico which^ as its inscription imports, 
was erected by Agrippa about thirty years before the Christiaia 
ssra. Bot whether the temple was bnOt at the same time, or per-^ 
haps one hundred years before its portico, is a matter of iitlh 
eonseqnence, as it is on the whole the most ancient edifice ihtt 
now remains in a state of full and almost perfect preserratioD. it 
has, it is true, undergone various changes from pillage and rept* 
rations ; but these changes have been confined entirely to the de- 
corations. It was first altered by Domitian and afterwards repaired 
by Severus. The pillars, pilasters, and marble lining remaia 
nearly as they were placed by the latter. It was plundered of part 
of its bronze ornaments, among which some authors rank its braza 
doors, by Genseric, the Vandal monarch of Africa, and afterwards 
more completely stripped of all its metal decorations by Co»- 
stantine, the grandson of Heraclius, in the seventh century. Thii 
semi-lMirbarian Emperor is represented by indignant antiquaries as 
the greatest scourge that ever visited Rome, and is said to have 
committed more excesses, and done more mischief to the dtj 
during a short stay of seven days, than the Goths or Vandals during 
their repeated hostile approaches or long established dominion. 

The Pantheon was converted into a church by Pope Boniface !?• 
about the year 609, and has since that period attracted the attoh 
tion and enjoyed the patronage of various pontiffs. Bot thoa^ 
much has been done fbr the support and embellishment of this 
edifice, yet much is still wanting in order to restore to it all its 
glory. The pavement should be repaired, the marble Hningof the 
attic replaced, and above all, the pannels of the dome gilt or edged 
with bronie. The want of some such decoration gives it awhke^ 
naked appearance, very opposite to the mellow tints of the yarioM 
marbles ttiat cast so rich a glow over the lower part. Yet lei not 
the traveller complain, if even in this magnificent moDumaol he 
shall find that his expectations surpass the reality, and that his fiucy 
has thrown around the Pantheon an imaginary splendor. He must 
not expect to find in it the freshness of youth. Years pass not it 
yain over man or his works ; they may sometimes spare propor* 
tion and symmetry, but beauty and grace, whether in the marbb 
portico or in the human form, soon yield to their touch and va- 
nish. Twenty ages have now rolled over the Pantheon, and if 
they have not crushed its dome in their passage, they have at least 
imprinted their traces in sullen grandeur on its walls ; they have 
left to it all its primeval proportions, but they have gradually stripl 
it of its ornaments, its leaves of acanthus and its glossy colors. 
Perhaps these marks of antiquity and this veneralrfe tint which 
time alone can shed over edifices, raiher increase than diminish its 
m^esty by adding to its justly admired form, that which no ar- 
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tect cao bMtow, the charms of recollection, and the united 
erest of age and disaster. 

rboogh the Pantheon probably owes its preseryation to the cir- 
DStanco of its having been converted into a charchy jet I know 
t whether it be altogether well calculated for that purpose. A 
calar hall, if consecrated to the offices of religion, requires that 
) altar should bo in the centre, a position which it cannot occupy 
:be Pantheon, owing to the aperture perpendicularly over it. A. 
ind temple is not, even when arranged to the best advantage^ 
irly so suitable or commodious for a christian assembly as the 
liltca, with its corresponding aisles, elevated chancel, and semi- 
nilar termination. Leaving therefore to the Pantheon its prin- 
al character of a temple, I would set it apart as a mausoleum 
red to the memory and remains of persons eminently distin- 
shod by great talents and splendid public virtues ; of that class 
worthies whom Virgil places in Elysium and ranks among demi- 
Is and heroes. In the centre might arise, on a lofty pedestal of 
ps, an altar of black marble destined solely for the service of the 
id, supporting a cross of alabaster half veiled in brazen drapery • 
the corners of the altar four antique candelabra might pour a 
Mm of solemn light on the funereal scene around. The monu- 
nts might occupy the niches, lino the wall, and when ninnerous, 
) in circles round the centre. However as the number of per- 
lagos who deserve the honor of a public funeral is small, a length 
:ime would elapse, perhaps many centuries, before the niches 
uld be filled, or the pavement encumbered with sarcophagi. 
) arrangement here described is only an eitension of that which 

nctnally taken phce, as the Pantheon contains at present the 
lbs or rather the busts of several distinguished characters, 
ong which are the celebrated antiquary Wlnckelman, Meiasiam, 
tg$, Pouuin, Hannibal Carracci, and Raffaelb himself. Two 
sicians also, Corf//i and Sacchlni, have been admitted to the 
lors of the Pantheon. ' 

)n the Via Tiburiina, at a small distance from the gate once of the 
ne name, now more frequently called Porta di S. Lorenzo^ stands 

Basilica of that martyr, erected over his tomb by Constantine. 
oogh frequently repaired and altered, yet its original form and most 
ts original decorations still remain. A portico, as is nsual in all the 
:ient Basilica, leads to its entrance; it is supported and divided by 
ir*and-twenty pillars of granite ; the choir occupies the upper part 
the nave in the ancient manner, as in St. Clement's. The amboncif 
two pulpits, stand on either side of the entrance to the choir, 
le to the pillars ; they are very large and all inlaid with marble, 
om the choir a flight of steps leads to the sanctuary paved with 

The dedlraUoii of thif churrh on the flrit of November, la the year HO, siTO 
floa to the InUtiitloo of the festival of All SainU. 
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mosaic and adorned by a doable story, each of twelye pQIan of 
rich marble and of Corinthian form. Of the lower range of pillafi 
part only appears above, as it descends through an open space Mk 
for that purpose far below the pavement. Four other colmaas 
adorn the wall that runs some feet behind the sanctuary as four moit 
of porphyry support the canopy over the altar. The seats of thi 
sanctuary are of marble, as is the chair of the pontiff, a very anciett 
episcopal throne. Under the altar is Uie Confession or lombaf 
dL Laurence, where his body reposes, as is related, with thai sf 
St. Stephen the first martyr ; it is beantifuUy inlaid and incruael 
with the most precious marble. 

This church, though unfrequented on account of its sitaatkw, ii 
yet rendered highly interesiing by its antiquity, its form, and in 
materials, and by a certain lonely majesty which seems to brood 
over it, and fills the mind with awe and reverence. Prudeotios kai 
described the martyrdom of St. Laurence in a long hymoy inwhick 
among many negligences there are several beauties ; and the oel»- 
brated Vida has treated the same subject with the devotion of a 
bishop and with the enthusiasm of a poet. Several of his imago^ 
sentiments, and allusions as well as his language throughout, n 
truly classical ; and while I recommend the two hymns of thisaalkr. 
to the perusal of the reader, I cannot refuse myself the pleasure rf 
inserting one passage from the first, not only on account of ii; 
exquisite beauty, but on account of its connexion with the soeaqs^i 
of Rome, and with the ground which we are now treading, bt^i 
the saint, when sensible or rather certain of his approaching bl^{ 
is represented as hanging occasionally over the Tiber, and tnniil 
with melancholy recollection towards his native land and the hifli 1^ 
of his youth. 

SI quando tamen in ripA subsistit ameni P; ^ 

TIbridls, aspectans aaras, ccpliqne profunda, P^ 

Solb ad oocasQin yersus, >'on te amplfus, Inqatt, Ki: 

Asplciam, dives regnis. ' Hispania opimis, L^. 

Mec vosy O patris fluvif, cariquc parentes, 
Qal spem forte mei redilQs agitatis inanem. 
Tuque, OTibii! vale! colles salvete Latiall 
Quof colal heroom tumuli, sacrataque busta ! * 






In another passage the last sensations and feelings of the marl|ri 
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* nta ttopplnf OQ fair Tiber's baoU, bit e\«i 

Be raiii d, and gating on I be Western skie», 
KMiaim'd : .No more, mj dear and nallTc f^itu 
Moft UicM sad esti t>«bvld ih> »hore» aiiaiu. 
Nor yoo, ye well-koowo Ktreamf , aiid parents loT'd, 
Wbo oow perchaucv, by oature't yvarniogt mof'tf, 
H'>pe ioon a^'alii >our niurb-lo^'d rliild to vieiff : 
Tiber, brewill ! «o Latin tiilh, Mtien ' 
\t lonibs, \% bere uidO) d biro » a.-hv^ lie, 

Aad uuoy a Mknlad teuanl or tbe sky . f Tfe 

fibv oA af ftffia wtra paidi 



^j — 
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t Style highly animated and alfectiog. The QOMhdfaif 
B same hymn express at once the piety and the pairio- 
othor. ■ 

Porta Tiburtina a long and straight street, or rather 
almost in a direct line to the BatUiea LiberianOf • or 
nia Maria Maggiore, which deriyes its former appella* 
>pe Liberius, in whose time it was erected, its htter, 
and roagniHcenoe, as being the first that bears the ap- 
the Blessed Virgin. It is said to have been foonded 
ir 350 and has andergone many repairs and alterations 
eriod. It is one of the noblest charches in the world 
serves an epithet of distinction. It stands by itself on 
swell of the Esqailine hill, in the midst of two great 
ch terminate two streets of near two miles in length, 
lares the Basilica presents two fronts of modem archn 
of different decorations. The principal front oonsisti 
colonnade, one over the other, the lower Ionic, the 
thian ; ^ before it on a lofty pedestal rises a Corinthian 
ting a brazen imago of the Blessed Virgin. On the other 
semicircular front adorned with pilasters and crowned 
mcs, fills tho eye and raises the oxpeciatiun. Before 
lostal of more than twenty feet in height, stands an 
elisk of a single piece of granite of fifty, terminating 
)f bronze. These accompaniments on each side, giY» 
in air of unusual grandeur, and it must be allowed thai 
is by no means unworthy of this external angnii* 

ipal entrance is, as usual in all the ancieni ehorcbes, 
ortico ; this portico is supported by eight pillars of gra* 
oriied with corresponding marble pilasters. The era- 
; entrance is instantly struck with the two magnifioent 
hat line the nave and separate it from the aisles. They 
'd each by more than twenty pillars, of which eighteen 
' are of white marble. The order is Ionic with its r^ 
ature, tho elevation of the pillars is thirty-eight feet, 
»f the colonnade al)out two hundred and fifty. The 
rms a semicircle behind the altar. The altar is a large 
hie covering an ancient sarcophagus of porphyry, in 
)dy of the founder formerly reposed. It is oversha- 
canopy of bronze, supported by four lofky Corinthian 



in» of thi> ( hunli (hrre Is a large antique sarrophagui, oo wUch If 
ncit'iii iiiarruigc ; uii aiiollier ikbUrh hiaink behind tke caDCtaarj ii a 

art.' lM)tli adiiilrp«l Tur the beauty nf ibe norkuunthlp. Tte Mdi 
rn:o wpre rallnl anrtrntly Ibe Ccmpqs Veranui. 

iiiMikiihHiaiNliiig the noble pilUn of granite tbal Mppoit H, Is 
ft>r vaoi ol ilffiplicit; . 
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pillars of porpbyry. This canopy, though perhaps of too great a 
magnitade for its situation, as it nearly touches the roof, is tboMMl 
beautiful and best-proportioned ornament of the kind which I ew 
beheld. The side walls supported by the pillars are divided bf 
pilasters, between which are alternately windows and mosaic; lb 
pavement is variegated, and the ceilings divided into square pi^ 
nels, double gilt and rich in the extreme. There is no iraoMpli 
but instead of it two noble chapels open on either side. Tlie on 
on the right as you advance from the great entrance towards Ai 
altar, was built by Sixtus Quintus, and contains his tomb : it woril 
be considered as rich and beautiful, wore it not infinitely surpasMl 
in both these respects by the opposite chapel belonging to theBo^ 
ghese family, erected by Paul V. Both these chapels are adorned 
with domes and decorated with nearly the same architectural op* 
nanents. But in the latter, the spectator is astonished at the pro« 
fusion with which not bronze and marble only, but lapis lazali, 
jasper, and the more precious stones are employed on all sides, so 
that the walls seem to blaze around, and almost dazzle the eyM 
with their lustre. He may perhaps feel himself inclined to wish thit 
those splendid materials bad been employed with more ecowmf^ 
and conceive that a judicious arrangement might have prodoceia ; 
better effect with less prodigality. These two chapels, whaiew 
their magnificence or peculiar beauty may be, have prejudiced thft 
internal appearance of the church, and occasioned the only mMni- 
deformity which even the eye of a critic can discover :^I meaatbl | 
break occasioned by the arcades formed on both sides, to terfS i 
as entrance to these oratories. The colonnade so beautiful eveo is 
its present state, would have been matchless were it not interropiri 
by these misplaced arches, which after all do not produce the efibet 
intended by giving a grand entrance into these chapels, as the 
view is obstructed by the arch of the aisles, and by the iotervet- 
tion of the brazen portals. But be the defects what they miy» 
I know not whether any architectural exhibition surpasses m 
even equals the BasiUca Liberiana. The simplicity of the phs, 
the correctness of the execution, the richness of the m^terisls 
and the decorations of the parts, the length of the oolonnadfll 
and the elevation of the canopy, form altogether one of the no- 
blest and most pleasing exhibitions that the eye can behold. 
As we advance along the ample nave, we are rather pleaded 
than astonished with the scenery around us; we easily familiarise 
ourselves with the calm grandeur of the place, and at the eod 
retire with an impression, not of awe, but of delight and traa- 
quillity. 

From the Basilica Liberiana a long and wide street leads to the 
BatlUca Laieranenm. This church is the regular cathedral of the 
bishop of Rome, and as such assumes the priority of all others, 
and the pompous title of the Parent and Mother of all GhorcheSj 
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^'Eeeleuarwn Vrbu et Or bis Maier et Cajmi. " > It Uritf fomided by 
CDnstantine, bat it has been barnt, rained » rebailt» and frequently 
repaired since that period. Its magnitude corresponds with its rank 
Md antiquily, and the richness of its decorations is equal to both. 
The Basilica, like that of Soma Maria Maggiore^ has two porticos. 
That which presents itself to the trayeller coining from the latter 
chardi, consists of a double gallery one aboTe the other, adorned 
with pilasters; the lower range Doric, the higher Corinthian. On 
ihe square before this portico rises a noble obelisk, the most ele« 
vated of its kind. From its pedestal bursts an abundant stream 
duit supplies all the neighboring streets with water. The principal 
portico faces the south ; it consists of four lofty columns and six 
pilasters. The order is Composite; the attic is adorned with a bin 
Instrade, and that balustrade with statues. A double order is intro^ 
duced in the intervals and behind this frontispiece, to support the 
gallery destined to receive the pontiff when he gives his solemn 
benediction ; though it is formed of very beautiful pillars, yet it 
breaks the symmetry and weakens the etfect of the whole. Other 
defects have been observed in this front, and the height of the pe- 
destals, the heavy attic with its balustrade, and the colossal sta- 
toes that encumber it, have been frequently and justly criticised. 
Tet with all these defects it presents a very noble and majestic ap- 
pearance. 

The vestibulum is a long and lofty gallery. It is paved and; 

alorncd with various marbles. Five doors open from it into the 

dnirch, tl^ body of which is divided into a nave, and two aisles 

ea each side. The nave is intersected by a transept, and termi- 

aated as is usual by a semicircular sanctuary. There are no rails 

aor partitions ; all is open, and a few steps form the only division 

between the clergy and the people : thus the size and proportions 

of this noble hall appear to the best advantage. Its decorations 

tra rich in the extreme, and scattered with profusion, but unfbr- 

taoately with little taste. The nave was renewed or repaired by 

Borromini, and is disfigured by endless breaks and curves, as well 

as overloaded with cumbersome masses. 

The church was anciently supported by more than three hundred 
antique pillars, and had the same plan of decoration been adopted 
m its reparation as was afterwards employed at Sania Maria Mag^ 
fiorcy it would probably have exhibited the grandest display of 
pillared scenery now in existence. But the architect it seems had 
an antipathy to pillars ; he walled them up in the buttresses, and 
adorned the buttresses with groups of pilasters : he raised the win- 
dows, and in order to crown them with pediments, broke the ar- 
chitrave and frieze, and even removed the cornice : he made niches 
for statues and topped them with crowns and pediments of every 

> TlieMoUierandHMdortlieGharcliesortheGityindoftlNWorifl, 
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eoDtorted form ; in short he has broken erery straight line 
edifice, and filled it with semicircles, spirals, and triangles, 
roof formed of wood, though adorned with gilding in prof 
yet from too many and dissimilar compartments appears hea 
confused. The altar is small and covered with a Gothic i 
tower, said to be very rich, and certainly very ugly. The i 
of the twelve apostles, that occupy the niches on each side 
nave with their graceful pillars of Verde antico (antique greei 
much admired. There are several columns also that merit 
cular attention ; among these we may rank the antique bronze 
pillars that support the canopy over the altar in the chapel 
Sanlimmo SaerwneMo. Spme suppose that these pillars bel 
to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; others fancy that thej 
brought from the temple of Jerusalem : be these conjectures i 
may the columns are extremely beautiful. 

The yarions chapels of this church deserve attention, eidi 
their form or for their embellishments; but the Corsini chapel 
titled to particular consideration, and may bo regarded as < 
the most perfect buildings of the kind existing. Inferior perl 
size, and more so in splendor to the Borghese chapel, it hai 
nnplicity in its form and more purity in its decoration, 
diapel is in the form of a Greek cross. The entrance a 
the lower, the altar the upper part; a superb mausoleum 
nates each end of the transept ; the rail that separates the < 
from the aisle of the church is gilt brass ; the pavement is Um 
marble; the walls are incrusted with alabaster and jaspe 
adorned with basso relievos; six pillars adorn the recess< 
two on each side of the altar are Verde antico; the four oth 
porphyry, their bases and capitals are burnished bronze. T 
tore over the altar is a mosaic, the original by Gtu'do. The 
with their statues are much admired, particularly that of Clemei 
the Corsini pontiff, whose body reposes in a hr^^e and finel; 
portioned antique sarcophagus of porphyry. ' Four correfl 
iog niches are occupied by as many statues, representing th 
dinal virtues, and over each niche is an appropriate basso f 
The dome that canopies this chapel, in itself airy and well li 
receives an additional lustre from its golden pannels, and s 
soft but rich glow on the marble scenery beneath it. On the • 
though the Corsini chapel has not escaped criticism, yet it 
■M u the most beautiful edifice of the kind; splendid withoi 
dniess; the valuable materials that form its pavement, line its 
and adorn its vaults, are so disposed as to mix together th 
ried hues into soft and delicate tints ; while the size and syn 
of its form enable the eye to contain it with ease, and come 

■ Thli nreopbagus was taken from the portico of the Pantheon, and ia » 
nr ime aallfurlea to bave eomaiued the ashes of Agrippi. 
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Is muty, its proporttonSy and its ornaments without effoit.* 
Tiie Baptistery of St. John Lateran, which, according to the eas- 
tern of the early ages still observed in almost all the cathedrals of 
Italy, though near is yet detached from the church, is called 5. Gto- 
panni in Foti/e, and is the most ancient of the kind in the Christian 
irorld. It was erected by Constantine, and is at the same time a 
Donument of the magnificence of that Emperor and the bad taste 
of the ago. A small portico loads into an octagonal edifice, in the 
centre of which there is a large basin about three feet deep, lined 
ind paved with marble. This basin is of the same form as the build- 
ing itself; at its corners stand eight beautiful pillars, which support 
light others of white marble, and these latter bear an attic crowned 
prith a dome. These pillars, with their entablature, were probably 
aikon from various buildings as they differ in order, size, and pro- 
portion. The attic is painted in fresco, as in the gallery around 
ihc pillars below ; the former represents several Gospel histories, 
the latter some of the principal events of the reign of Constantine. 
The modern font, a large vase of green basaltes, stands in the centre 
of the basin raised on some steps of marble. Anciently the basin 
itself was the font into which the catechumen descended by the four 
steps which still remain for that purpose. There are two chapels, 
one on each side of the Baptistery, formerly destined for the in- 
struction and accommodation uf the catechumens. In this chapel 
only, and only upon the eves of Kaster and Pentecost, was public 
baptism adniinisteriHl anciently in Rome; many magnificent ceremo- 
nies which occupied the whole night accompanied this solemnity, 
and rendered it more delightful to the fervent christians of that 
period than the most brilliant exhibitions of the day. 

The v.ew from the steps of the principal portico of St. John La- 
teran is extensive and interesting. It presents a grove before ; on 
one side the venerable walls of the city ; the lofty arches of an aque- 
duct on the other; the church of Santa Crocc in front, and beyond 
it the desolate Cmnjnujna bound(*d by the Alban Mount, tinged 
with blue and purple, and checkered with woods, towns, and vfl- 
lages. 

A wide and straight road leads through the solitary grove which 
I have just mentioned, to the BasUiaidi Santa Croce in Genua" 
Ummc, ' another patriarchal church erected by Constantine on the 
roins of a temple of Venus destroyed by his orders. This church 
derives its name from some pieces of the holy cross, and from a 
quantity of earth taken from Mount Calvary and deposited in it by 
St. Uelcna, Ccmstantine's mother. It is remarkable only for its an- 

« This edifice might be rcrommcndcd an an cirrlloni model for a domeHle or 
college chapel p or a mausoleum. Some rritlcs have vcntared to censare Ha ar- 
chitecture as too tame, and ilcflrlcnt lu b<»ldiiess and n>lievo. Its sin Is noi, 1 
Mleve, suKeptlble of mere; the delect. If U eil^t, U fcarcdy peroepUhle, 

• The Church of the Uolj CroM at JerusaJem. 
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tiqne shape, and for the eight noble colaniDS of granite that 
port its naye .^ Its front is modern, of rich materials, bot of very 
mdifferent architecture. The semicircular vault of the Mnctoary ii 
adorned with paintings in fresco, which, though very defectiTe in the 
essential parts, yei charm the eye by the beauty of some of the 
figures and the exquisite freshness of the coloring. The looe^ ft- 
tuation of this antique basilica amidst groves, gardens, and viiie]fiirdi, 
and the number of mouldering monuments and tottering arches tin 
surround it, give it a solemn and affecting appearance. 

The patriarchal Basilica of St. Paul, called S. Paolo fwori idk 
mwra, at some distance from the Porta Osiienm, is one of the gruri- 
est temples erected by the first Christian Emperor. It was finidHl 
by Theodosius and his son Honorius, and afterwards, when ikn* 
tered by earthquakes and time, it was repaired first by Leo IB. 
and again after a long interval by Sixius Quintus. Such was lb 
respect which the public entertained for this church, and so gretf 
the crowds that flocked to it, that the Emperors above-mcot^Nied 
thought it necessary (if we may believe Procopius) to build apQ^ 
tico from the gate to the Basilica, a distance of near a mile. Ik 
magnificence of this portico seems to have equalled the most cele- 
brated works of the ancient Romans, as it was supported by marbk 
pillars and covered with gilt copper. But whatsoever may haie 
been its former glory, it has long since yielded to the depredatiotf 
of age or barbarism, and sunk into dust without leaving even t 
trace to ascertain its former existence. The road is now nnire- 
quented, and the church itself, with the adjoining abbey belongiog 
to the Benedictine monks, is almost abandoned during the smDuncr 
months on account of the real or imaginary unwholesomeneas ef 
the air. 

The exterior of this edifice, like that of the Pantheon, being ef 
ancient brick looks dismal and ruinous. The portico is soppcKttl 
by twelve pillars, and forms a gallery or vestibulum lofty and spa- 
cious. The principal door is of bronze ; the nave and double aidtf 
are supported by four rows of Corinthian. pillars, amounting is 
all to the number of eighty. Of these columns, four-and-twenty if 
that beautiful marble called pavonazzo (because white tinged inA 
a delicate purple] and the most exquisite workmanship and pro- 
portions were taken from the tomb of Adrian [Castel 5. Angdtlj' 
The transept or rather the walls and arches of the sanctuary mH 
upon ten other columns, and thirty more are employed in the de- 
coration of the tomb of the Apostle and of thealurs. These pilhn 
are in general of porphyry, and the four that support the central 
arches are of vast magnitude. Two flights of marble steps lead 
from the nave to the sanctuary : the pavement of this latter part is 
of fine marble ; that of the former of shattered fragments of ancieat 

■ Tbe colomns are buried in tbe modem woit. 
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tombs marked whh inscriptions. The altar stands under a canopy 
terminated by an awkward Gothic pyramid ; the circumferebce of 
the sanctuary is adorned with some irery ancient mosaics. The 
walls of the nave and centre rest on arches carried from pillar to 
pillar ; those of the nave are high and covered with faded paintings. 
The length of the church is about three hundred feet, its breadth 
adx>ut one hundred and fifty, and from its magnitude, proportions, 
and materials, it undoubtedly furnishes all the means requisite, tf 
property managed, of rendering it oneof the most noble, and perhaps 
one of the most beautiful churches in the world. As it is, it presents 
a very exact copy of its ancient state, for it seems to have suffered 
considerable damage almost as soon as finished, from the wars, 
alarms, and devastations that commenced in the reign of Hono- 
rius, and continued during several successive centuries. 

Although many popes, and particularly Sixtus Quintus and Be- 
nedict XIV. have repaired or ornamented this venerable fabric, yet 
it still retains an unfinished, forlorn, and almost ruinous appear- 
ance. The pavement is, as has been observed above, made up of 
broken remnants ; the ancient pictures that adorned the walls are 
nearly efbced by damp vapors ; the beams and rafters of the roof 
form the only covering of the body of the church ; and the whole 
Basilica, excepting the sanctuary, presents the aspect of a neglected 
and melancholy monument. The Benedictine monks are, in all 
countries where the Order exists, but particularly in Italy, both 
rich and public-spirited, that it is a subject of surprise, and just 
I reproach, that while so many superb edifices have been erected by 
I them in different towns and countries, one of the most ancient and 
^ celebrated temples in the Christian world should even in the ca- 
j»ital itself, and under the eye of the pontiff, be allowed to moulder 
> away and sink almost unnoticed into ruin. The expenses requisite 
for the reparation and embellishment of such an edifice would be 
great without doubt ; but to an opulent and religious society, 
money when employed for such a purpose cannot be an object of 
consideration, especially as the work might be carried on gradually, 
with all due regard to economy.' The arches from pillar to 



" Tbif roof Is mnrh admired for lu mechanism and revered f6r Its antlqalty ; 
bot liowGTer curious or venerable it may be in these retpecti, II forms, as all mere 
csipenlry musi forni. a very dull and anapproprtale celling to a marble temple. 
The lieams were originally lined with gold, and Indeed the whole edifice was moft 
tplctMJIdly decorated as we are assured by Prndentius who \isited It In Its first 
glory. 

■if la pooipa lad «t, princcp* biWDi hm Men? U utm 

l.otllque nMRolt •nblioai lalvntb. 
BractcolM tr«blb«u Miblc«ti, ul onaU MnilcaU 

Lat mm lotw, cca Jabtr Mb orti. 
S«bdldli rt PtrlM fbl«i« It^Mirlbw oolomatt, 

DMIoffvll lUlc qoM qaaitraoi ordo : 
Tom CafoyrH byalo Inslgal varlr ractirrU aroM, 

Sir pnU Vfrnh flor Ihot rcoMral.— faifto fc«l. i^fH. 

ImperUI fpicMdor all itat teac tdoriu : 
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pBhtr hitroAieed hr the bad taste of the age of Dioctetiaiiy nnght 
be oorered as in Sania Maria Maggiore by a regular eataMatare ; 
and aa fat ril the other Basflicae, the floor might be flagged and the 
iralfs Koed with marble. The paintings might then be restored iriil 
perfect security^ and the work of reparation finished by remoTvi 
Ae present Gothic obelisk that encumbers the tomb of the Ajjiosde, 
and by employing the beanttfiil columns that now seem to groai 
under its weigbt hi supporting a light and well-proportioned canopy. 
I haye ahready said diat S. Paob might be made one of die mm 
beautifal churches hi the world » and the changes here pointed m 
would t think accomplish that object, and ghe it all the spkodor 
of which it is susoeptibfe. It ah^dy indeed whibhs the noMsi 
collection of pHlars now existing, and if these were set off to ad- 
Tantage by an appropriate cornice and correspondmg deooraiioM 
around, its colonnades would form a scene inferior hi exteM indeed, 
but equal if not superior hi regular architectaral beauty eien 10 
the magnifteent arcades of the Vatican. ^ 



CHAPTER \\h 

The B«sUica Vatictiui, or St. Peier*«. 

To the VaticaA we fihall now turn, and close eur acoooot of Rar 
aytfi diurches, by a faint and imperfect description of soiae of iki 
glories of this uortvailed fabric, the boast of modem akdl aadli^ 
phy of the united arts of pakHing, scoipuire, and archiiecture. Ill 
Basilica of St. Peter was the first and noblest religions adifioeevecMl 
bf CoMtamine. It stood on part of the droue of Nero» aad fii 
aapposed to ocoapy a spot consecrated by tlie blood of 
martyrs exposed or slaughtered m (hat place of 
fay order of the tyrant. ' But iu principal and esclnsiTO adra 
was the possession of the body of St. Peter ; a circumstaoce whiol 

TiMM lov'n • MoMTch taut to 6od, nd fnc'd 
With foMen potnp the Tut rlrrumCereoce. 
WItfe foM the beams he coter'd, tttt viliMa 
Tke Ufllbt olcM enolitc Ike t«UM or Mm. 
BwMtb Ibe flUM'rtof c^Uing, filters st«oi 
or Parian ttone, in roor-fbid rauks disposed : 
Eacb cur? log arch wilb glau of various dje. 
Was 4aek d ; ae abiMa wUb town iim paiotad naii. 
In Spring's prollll^ day. 

> This supposition is flir from being groundless, as appears ttom the woidia 
Tacitus speaking of tlie pertecations of Nero. Ergo aboleado rumori (Jmnn a- 
cendium Roms) Nero sut>didit reos et qussitissiiiris pmria adfecit, qaoa per §i^ 

tia invisos, Yulgus Christlanos appeUabal Et pereuotOius addiu ludUaia. * 

ferarum tergiscoutecti laniatu can urn interirant aut crudbus affiii, aat nanHmaA 
atque obi defeclsset dlesi in usum Doclurni luminis urereutur. Bottmi mm ^ 
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raised it in credit and consideration above the Bankca LauranenuM, 
dignified its threshold with the honorable appellation of the Ltmnui 
ApoUohmm (the Threshold of the Apostles), and secured to it the 
first place in the affection and reverence of the Christian world. 
Not only monks and bishops but princes and emperors visited its 
aaociuary with devotion, and even kissed as tliey approached the 
BarUe ste()S Ciiat led to its portal. Nor was this reverence confr* 
■ed to tlio orthodox monarchs who sat on the throne of thefounder ; 
it extended to barbarians and more than once converted a cruel io*> 
vader into a suppliant votary. The vandal Gentonc^ whose heart 
neldom felt emotions of mercy, while he plundered every house and 
temple with unrelenting; fury, spared the treasures deposited under 
the roof of the Vatican Basilica, and even allowed the plate of the 
churches to be carried in solemn pomp to its inviolable altars. 
Totila, who in a moment of vengeance had sworn that he would 
bury the glory and the memory of Rome in its ashes, listened to 
the admonitions of the pontiff, and resigned his fury at the tomb 
of the Apostles. 

Every age, as it passed over the Vatican, seemed to add to its 
holiness and its dignity ; and the coronation of an Emperor, or the 
installation of a Pope, the deposition of tlie romaius of a prince, 
or tlie enshrinenient of the reliques of a saint, appeared as so many 
tributes paid to its supereniinciice, and gave it so many new claims 
to the veneration of the Christian world. At length, however, after 
cloven centuries of glory, the wails uf the ancient Basilica began to 
($ivo way, and symptoms of approaching ruin were become so visible 
about the year 1450, that Nicolas V. conceived the projeaof tak- 
ing down the old church, and erecting in its stead a new and more 
extensive structure. However, though the work was begun, yet it 
was carried on with feebleness aud uncertainty during more than 
half a century, till Julius II. ascended tito papal throne, and resu- 
med the great undertaking with tiiat spirit and decision which dis- 
tinguished all the measures of his active pontificate. Great princes 
generally find or create the talents requisite for their purposes, find 
Jolius discovered in Brainanief an architect capable of compreliond- 
ing and executing his grandest conceptions. A plan was presented 
and approved. The walls of the ancient Basilica wore taken down, 

Htectaculo Nero oUulerat el ci'rMMf ludU-rum edcM babiiu aurigs pcnniiluf 
lijebJ, ^cl Gurriculu iiiaisU'iu. Jactf. Ann, xv. 44. 

"Thfrefuir Id urder lo do away Uw report (of the cily lu\in(; bei*o set Arc to by 
bis orders}, »ro accused, and infllrted the nioa cxc|iiisiio |miii<ihiiiciii» upon a M*t 

of people, odious on acrount ofthfir rrlmo5. ^hoiii the ^ul^ar calk'il TJirMlaiis 

Mockery was added t4> th«» iornii*ntrt of Ihu d\lni!. fur thi'v were niHTPd wlib the 
lUw ut wUd beast! that they luiKht br lorn in piars by dn^s. or wrie naU(*fl to 
crones, or wt on fire, that wht'n day-lighl dl^apiicared. they luigbt scr%c lii»trad uf 
knpf. Nero leut his gardens for the spertacU*. and gave a show of llin-cnsiaa 
fsmei. muiog ^uh the mub, or standios on bii chariot, In the habtt uT a cbi« 
iMoer." 
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and on the ei^teeoth of April 1508, the foandatioii stone of one 
of the Tast pillars that support the dome, was laid by Julius iriUi 
all the pomp and ceremony that became such an interesting occor- 
rence. From that period the work, though carried on with ardor 
and p^rseirerancey yet continued during the space of one hundred 
years, to occupy the attention and absorb the income of eighteen 
pontiffii. I might haye augmented this number by the addition of 
the names of Urban YIIL Alexander VIL and their successors dowa 
to Boiedict XIIL who all contributed to the erection, embeilisb- 
menty and completion, of the superb colonnade that opens before 
the churdi, and adds so much to iis majesty. The popes who hare 
since followed have not been entirely inactive, but have endesTow- 
ed, each according to his ability, to acquire a share in the glory 
and duration of this edifice by some decoration or improTemeai. 
In fine, the late Pius VL built the sacristy, and by this necessaij 
appendage, which had till then been wanting, may be considered 
as having accomplished the grand undertaking, and given theBtti- 
Uca Yaticana its full perfection. 

On the whole, it would not be exaggeration to assert, that nearly 
three hundred years elapsed and five and thirty pontiffs reigned, 
firom the period of the commencement to that of the termination of 
this stupendous fabric The most celebrated architects of moden 
times had an opportunity of displaying their talents and immorta- 
GziQg their names in the prosecution of the work, and Brmmaite, 
BafioeUo^ San Gallo, Michael Angela, Vignola, Karlo Mademo, and 
Berfitnt, not to speak of others of less reputation, labored succes- 
sively in its promotion or consummation. 

To calculate the expense with any great precision would be diffi- 
cult, but from the best information that has been collected on the 
subject, we may venture to state, that however enormoas the shi 
may appear, the expenditure must have amounted to at least twelve 
millions sterling ; and when we consider that the marbles, bronae^ 
and other Valuable materials employed in its decoration, are not 
only uncommon, but scarcely known out of Rome, vre may add 
that it would require three times as much to raise a similar edifiee 
In any other capital From the latter observation we may infer, 
that tfa convulsion of nature, or what is still more to be dreaded, 
an explosion of human malignity, should shatter or destroy thii 
admirable fabric, many ages must elapse, and numberless genera- 
tions pass away, before means could be collected, or talents found 
to restore it, or to erect another of equal magnificence. 

What then will be the astonishment, or rather the horror of any 
reader, when I inform him that this unrivalled temple, the trtumpk 
and masterpiece of modern skill, the noblest specimen of the ge- 
nius and the powers of man, was, during the late French invasioa, 
made an object of rapacious speculation, and doomed to i 
Tet such is the foct When the exhausted income of the slate. 
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the plunder of all the public establishmeiits were found mieqaal to 
the ai^arice of (he generals, and to the increasing wants of the sol- 
diers, the French committee turned its attention to St. Peter's and 
employed a company of Jews to estimate and purchase the gold, 
silver, and bronze, that adorn the inside of the edifice, as well aa 
the copper that covers the vaults and dome on the outside. The 
interior ornaments might perhaga have been removed without any 
essential or irreparable damage to the body of the fiibrie; but to 
atrip it of its external covering was to expose it to the injuries of 
the weather, and to devote it to certain destruction; especially as 
the papal government, when restored, had not the means of repairing 
the mischief. But Providence interposed, and the hand of the Om- 
nipotent was extended to protea his temple. Before the work of 
sacrilege and barbarism could be commenced, the French army, 
alarmed by the approach of the allies, retired with precipitation, 
and St. Peter's stands ! 

From the bridge and Catiel de Si. Angela, a wide street conducts 
in a direct line to a square, and that square presents at once the 
court or portico, and part of the Basilica. ■ When the spectator 
approaches the entrance of this court, he views four rows of lofty 
pillars, sweeping off to the right and left in a bold semicircle. In 
the centre of the area formed by this immense colonnade,* an 
Egyptian obelisk, of one solid piece of granite, ascends to the height 
of one hundred and thirty feet ; two perpetual fountains, one on 
each side, play in the air, and fall in sheets round the basins of 
porphyry that receive them. Before him, raised on three succes- 
sive flights of steps, partly of marble, extending four hundred fost 
in length, and towering to the elevation of one hundred and eighty, 
bo beholds the majestic front of the Basilica itself. This front is 
supported by a single row of Corinthian pillars and pilasters, and 
adorned with an attic, a balustrade, and thirteen colossal statues. 
Far behind and above it rises the matchless Dome, the justly cele- 
brated wonder of Rome and of the world. The colonnade of coupled 
pillars that surround and strengthen its vast base, the graceful attic 
that surmounts this colonnade, the bold and expansive swell of the 
dome itself, and the pyramid seated on a cluster of columns, and 
bearing the ball and cross to the skies, all perfect in their kind, 
form the most magnificent and singular exhibition that the human 

I The lat« pope had lome tboashts of wklenlDg thli itreet, and flTlog It 
throogbout an eipaDslon equal to the entrance of the portleo, ao that the coloo- 
Bade, fountain!, obelisk, and churrli. would thai bortt at onee apoo the eye of the 
ipecutor, when he turned from the bridge. Tbough tbe approach to St. Peter's 
If already Mffldently noble, yet ibii alteration would, wtthost doubt, hare added 
amcb to Its magnlScence. Tbe InTasion of the French, and the oooaeqneot dlt^ 
Ircmog e?enla, suapended the eircatloo of tbU and many alnUar pliBS of Im- 



• Tbia colouMdf . with lu enlabUtiire, bahiftrade« and Haloes, is aavtaly IbsI 
In height. 
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efQ perhaps et^ cmtemplated. Two less copolis, one on 
side, peruke of the state, and add not a little to the majesty of the 
principal dome. 

The interior corresponds perfectly with the grandeur of tb^ m* 
terior, and folly answers the expectations, howCTer great, wfakh 
such an approacSh most naturally haire raised.' Fife lofiq^ portab 
open into die portico or testibulifli, a gallery m dimensions and de^ 
corations eqoal to the most spacious cathedrals. It is fomr himdrel 
feet in length, sevehty in height, and f6rty-two in breadth, paial 
with yariegated MarMe, covered with a gih vauh, adoited wAi 
pillars, pilasters, mosaic, and basso relievos, and terraiMied it 
both ends by ^nestrian statues, one of Gonstamine, the cnlRf if 
Charlemagne. A Contain at each extremity stfpplles a strenn mt^ 
iicient to keep a reservoir always full, in order to carry off eveiy 
unseemly object, afid perpetually refresh and purify the mr aai 
the pavement. Opposite the five portals of the vestibule are tin 
five dooiii of the ifchhrch ; three are adorned with pillars of the 
fiiiest marble $ that in th^ middle has valves of bronze. 

As you enter^ you behold the most extensive hall OTer onh 
structed by hutbhn art, expanded in magnificent perspectiye befors 
you ; advancing up the nave, you are delighted with the beanif ef 
the variegated marble under your feet, and with the splendor of tkl 
golden Tault over your head. The lofty Corinthian pilnstan wHk 
their bold entablature, the intermediate niches with their amisi, 
the arcades with the graceful figures that recline on the earveb rf 
thehr arches, charm your eye in succession as you pass aloBg. M 
how great your astonishment when you reach Jie fcrat of the ahv, 
and standing in the centre of the church, contemplate the torn sa- 
perbyistas that open around you ; and then raise your eyes to di 
dome, at the prodigious elevation of four hundred fset, uittiW 
like a firinament over your head, and presenting, in glowing monk, 
the companies of the just, the choirs of celestial spirits, md # 
whole hierarchy Of heaven arrayed in the presence of the Eteraiil 
whose ** throne high raised above all height *' crowns theawfiilstxns 

When you have feasted your eye with the grandeur of this ii^ 
paralleled exhibition in the whole, you will turn to the parts^ lb 
ornaments, and the furniture which yon will find perfectly tromi^ 
ponding with the magnificent form of the temple itself. Aroari 
the dome rise four other cupolas, small indeed when compared to 

* Ad BMiliec YatkaiMD Tettlbalmn sabsistlmuf; neqne, aodeoMU tamdMe 
flitMire tnajesutein rodi caUmo Tlolarc. Sont cnim DOODuIla, qua nollo 
modo qilaiii stnpore et sileDUo laudantur, sayi the learned JfoMllMi 
ttaUcum, 

"We slopped at the vestibale of St. Peter*s Chorfh ; nor &ut we with 
lowed pen violate the majesty of so divine a strurtare : for there are 
Mich are never more adequately praised, than by amaaement and liiame.'* 

•liaw St. Peter's,'* says Gray, 'and was struck dumb with 
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its stupeadous magnitude, but of groat boldnoss when ooniidered 
separatoly : six more, throo on cither side, cover the different di- 
visions of the aisles, and sii roore of greater dimensions canopy as 
many chapels, or, to speak more properly, as miiny churches. All 
these inferior cupolas are like the grand dome itself, lined with mo- 
saics, many indeed of; the masterpieces of painting which graced 
this edifice, have been removed aoJ replaced by mosaics which ro<- 
Mia all the tints and beauties of the originals, impressed on a more 
solid and durable substance. The aisles and altars are adorned 
with numberless antique pillars, that border the church all around, 
and form a secondary and subservient order. The variegated waUi 
are, in many places , ornamented with festoons, wreaths, angels, 
tiaras, crosses, and medallions, representing the effigies of diflereat 
pontiffs. These decorations are of the most beautiful and rarest 
species of marble, and often of oxi»llont workmanship. Various 
monuments rise in different parts i»f the church ; but, in their siaa 
aad accompaniments, so much attention has been paid to gener^ 
as well as local effect, that they appear rather as parts of the ori- 
ginal plan, than posterior additions. Some of these are much ad- 
mired for their groups and exquisite sculpture, and form Tery 
conspicuous features in the ornamental part of Uiis noble temple. 

The high altar stands under the dome, and thus as it is the most 
important so it boconios tlio most striking object. In order to add 
to its relief and give it all its m^jesty, according to the ancient ens- 
tiMn stiU retained in the patriarchal churches at liome and in most 
of the eatliedrals in Italy, a lofty canopy rises above it, and forma 
an intermediate break or repose for tiie eye between it and the 
immensity of the dome above. The form, materials, and magni- 
tado of ihis decoration are equally astonishing. Below the steps of 
the altar and of course some distance from it, at the ooriiaii q| 
four massive pedestals, rise four twisted pillars fifty feet in haifli, 
and support an entablature whicli bears dw cantipy iudf topped 
with a cross. The wliole soars to the elcvatiun of one hundred 
and tliirty*two fin^t from the pavement, and excepting the pedestals 
is of Corinthian brass ; the most lofty massive work of that or of 
any other meial now known. But this brazen edifice, for so it may 
lie called, notwithstanding its magnitude, is so disposed as not lo 
obstruct the view by concealing the cliancel aud veiling the ColAe- 
droi or Chair of St. Peter. This ornament is ab»o of l>ronio, and 
oonsists of a {'roup of four gigantic figures, representing the four 
principal Doctors of the tireek and Latin Churches, supporting the 
patriarchal ch«iir of St. Peter. The chair is a lofty tiirone elevated 
lo the lu'ight of seventy ff'oi from the pavemciii ; a circular window 
tinged with yelluw throws from abo\o a niihlor spliMidor around 
it, so tliat tlii* wlioie not unfiily represents the pi-c-cniiw^uce of Ihn 
afiostolic Set*, and is .ncknuwltMli;^! to lorni :i most 1j4 coming and 
DKijostic termination !<» tl:i* fiiht of tihriMian temples'. 
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When I haye added thai every part and every ornament is kept 
in the most perfect repair ; that the most exaa neatness and dcu- 
liness is observable on all sides ^ that the windows are so managed 
as to throw over the whole a light, dear and distinct, yet soft a«i 
gentle, I shall leave the reader to imagine what an impression the 
oonteoiplacion of an edifice so glorious mnst make on the mind of 
a yoathfnl or enthusiastic traveller. 

Under the high altar of St. Peter's is the tomb of that aposda^ 
formerly called the Coit/esnon of Si. Peier, an appellation whidi it 
has communicated to the altar and its canopy. The descent to it ii 
before, that is to the west of the altar, where a large open space 
leaves room for a double flight of steps, and for an area before 
two brass folding doors that admit into a vault, whose grated floor 
is directly over the tomb. The rails that surround this space above 
are adorned with one hundred and twelve bronze comocopiv, 
which serve as supporters to as many silver lamps that burn per- 
petually in honor of the Apostle. The suircase with its balustrade^ 
the pavement of the little area, and the walls around, are all lined 
with alabaster, lapis (osu/t, verde atuico^ and other kinds of the 
most beautiful marble. The pavement of the area is upon a levd 
with the Sacre groUe (sacred grottos, or caves,) though the regabr 
entrance into those subterranean recesses- is under one of the greil 
pillars that surround the dome. 

The Sacre grotte are the remains of the ancient church hoik by 
Gonstantine, the pavement of which was respected and preserved 
with all possible care during the demolition of the old and the con- 
struction of the new Basilica. They consist of several long wind- 
ing galleries extending in various directions under the present 
building. They arc venerable for their antiquity and contents ; and 
if Addison never visited Westminster Abbey, or trod its gloooy 
doisters without strong impressions of religious awe, I may be 
pardoned when I acknowledge that I felt myself penetrated will 
holy terror, while conducted by a priest in his surplice with a lighted 
torch in his hand, I ranged through these dormitories of the dead, 
lined with the urns of emperors and pontiffs, and almost paved wiik 
the remains of saints and martyrs. The intrepid Otho, the turbulent 
AJexander, and the polished Christiana, lie mouldering near the al- 
lowed ashes of the apostles Peter and Paul, of theholypontiffis, Unas, 
Silvester, and Adrian. The low vault closes over their porphyry 
tombs, and silence and darkness brood uninterrupted around tbea. 

My awe increased as I approached the monument of the apostles 
themselves. Others may behold the mausoleum of an emperor or 
of a consul, of a poet, or of an orator, with enthusiasm ; for mf 
part, I contemplated the sepulchre of these Christian heroes with 
heart-felt veneration. What, if a bold achievement, a useful in- 
▼ention, a well-fought battle, or a well-told tale, can entitle a mn 
to the admiration of posterity, and shed a blaze of glory orer Mi 
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remains, forely the courage, the constancy, the cniel sufferings, the 
friorophant death of these holy champions, mast excite oor admira- 
tion and our gratitude, ennoble the spot where their relics repose, 
and sanctiFy the very dust that imbibed their sacred blood. By 
sacrificing their lives to the propagation of truth, and to the refor- 
mation of mankind, they are become the patriots of the world at 
hrge, the common benefactors of their species, and in the truest 
and noblest sense, heroes and conquerors. How natural then for 
a Christian not only to cherish their names but to extend his grate- 
fid attention to their ashes and his veneration even to their tombs. 

SaperlMi sordent Ccures cadaTert 
Quckt urbU lltabat Impll cultfts fertx : 
Apostoloram glorUtur owlbas 
Flumque adorai collibtis sulf cnioem. 
Nunc. O cmore purpurata nobill 
Novlsqne felli Roma condUoribas 
Honim tropsif aucta qaanto yeriai 
Regliia raises orbe loto avitas! ! '^Bnv, Par, 

The vestry or sacristy of St. Peter*s is a most magnificent edifice, 
connected with the church by a long gallery and adorned with num- 
berless pillars, statues, paintings, and mosaics. It is in reality a 
large and spacious church, covered with a dome in the centre, and 
surrounded with various chapels, recesses, and apartments adapted 
to the devotion and the accommodation of the pontiff, the dean of 
St. Peter's, and the members of its chapter. It was erected by the 

' t'aootk'd dofl, ite CMtrt now •!« faiM. 

T« mhon Boom's ImpUmt bMBufi oor* wm ptid ; 
But 9t lb' ApoMka* looitatlM proudly botili. 
And ?annto Ibo Groa, thai low'ra itaro* all her CMfU. 
Mow, Boar, of ncny • OMrtyr's Mnod poaart. 
And In thy arcood foondcn doubly blMC« 
Eorlrb'd, ffnnc»bi«d b) Micb apolto dl?tne, 
Tbo Mvptrc of tbe wurid U tmly Ihtno. 

81. John ChrysMtom make n an eloquent aUusion to ihU tomb, when speaking of 
the lait day be eirlalms Exk^cv mp^te/^nrM n«v)o(, c/cc9fv n«r^o«. Ev>«i|«9rrc mbc 

And again, Eyw *m tt^v V^u%v ^x rcvro f iXw x«c roc yc cvntv xw trt/wfiv fywif 
asativccv, /x( XKQ rc'j ur/tOvji^ xxi anro n(» mjsx^t9TnT0iy x«i ««o rov xaJi)ou(, xcc ««ro tiC 
#S#yc«rtfS{, xxc ««a t^-j ir>4v70v, x«c «v9 rwv yxro/c^wucrwv rwv cv ce)ca«a s^^k ««vrfc 
twvTx mf tii, iuL TGvro xvrxv /uucyxsi^*^ ore fflxv^oc- '«< K'*"* «vrof{ tyflmpt, x« ovrwi 
•cvrovc If (>e(, x«c ^afi'MV «vtoi« ^c>f)(;9i|, xci rev ^ccv rxci xsri>u9t' ^o xsc ctrm/coc ^ 
«e)cc ivriu^cv /Kx»ov. i| «co rwv x»My «««vr'i«v^A« rsvrx 5«ii/i«^ niv coSliv, cv /k« 
TC» X.*'*"*"" ^o*' **^yA cv 9^x rov« xi^vcf, ou o*«« r^v «>)^v f xvrocvcxy.— Tec /koc wv cAaxc 
m«cXv^v«( rw 9WUXTC n«v)cv, /■( ««09i)m^vxi ty rsf w, xxc niv xovrw t^cv rev ma^xrcf 
crii«ou:^i|v xovcv rov 9rottxro(.^aN* ov r>x>ic cvsvriov /3«rt>fMV, x«c ovx i^x*'^'**^®*'* 
rv/«v-.ov« r«C9ro/ui(rf. — njv O'XGv/uvitv tm OFQ n/towv^ac/r ry» xo»iv rn« xs/f/kx, ^ 
evTw «>«rcfx IV 4iK xcc iro/cc< o3i9'Ai|/eovfi Jkxi'^xd vatc ^ctcvf* x«c ctfvii^ — rnv xu^ftnv 
tttivvv «^sov^o<v jrx9* cvxrrcv r«iw x«ro))v/iffvwv, — t<v xxtv^v ^^vxrcv ^||mi|v, ow r«vn|if 
Tip» ^crc^sxv. Zm yx« ovxcrc *yw, Ci| ^ fv cnoi, f i|9f v, e XPI2T0X.— lfiowi»^f» T^ »o»i» 
1^^ t^9 x*f/M«*« tw» f» «i¥»ti,— ^c' wy Txvrflt r« y^xfiftxru iy/«f tra'— n» «t»t» na» 
«oA«f fiM wfntfufunrtwt nv cugvuc>i|v, /m /Hit xsAii'eyroy. 

Uim; in E§M: miMiQm: 
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orders of die bte Pope Pius VL al an iniHiense expense : aid thoagh 
ia fliany respects liable to criticising yet it is on the whole eotiiU 
10 admiration. 

From the lower pari of the BasUlca, we pass to ;the roof by a 
wen lighted stanxase, winding round with an ascent so gentle iktt 
beasts of bnrthen go np without inconvenience. When yoa reaitfc 
the platform of the roof yon are astonished with the nuoiber af 
oapolas and domes and pinnacles that rise around yoa ; wiik As 
galleries that spread on ail sides, and the many apartmenu aai 
staircases that appear in every quarter. Crowds of werkoMi as 
to be seen passing and repassing in every direction, and the whob 
has rather the form of a town than that of the roof of an edifice. 

Here the traveller has an opportunity of e xamining closely aai 
minutely the wonderful construaion of the dome, and of discover- 
ing the skill and precision with which every part has been pfauiaed 
and executed. The vast platform of stone on which it reposes as 
on a solid rock ; the lofty colonnade that rises on this platfom, 
and by its resistance counteracts, as a continued buttress, the hori- 
zontal pressmre of the dome, all of stone of such prodigious svd 
and circumference ; the lantern which like a lofty temple sits oa in 
towering sammit ; these are objects which must excite the astOMk* 
ment of every spectator, but can be perfectly understood and pre* 
perly described by none but by a skilftil architect thoroughly 9t> 
quainted with the difficulties and the resources of his art ' Urn 
access to every part, and the ascent even to the inside in thebiB, m 
perfectly safe and commodious. Those who wish to reach the cron 



"From this place Panl, from this place Peter sliall be snatched away, 
and shudder, what a spectacle Rome will behold, Paul suddenly rising wtth 
fhMn that sepulchre, and carried np into the air to meet the Lord. 

''I honor Rome also for this reason; for though I coold celebrate her praiseia 
many other accounts— for her greatness. Tor her beauty, for her power, for la 
wealth, and for her exploits in war,— yet passing over all these thing*. I gjWt 
her on this aecoont, that Paul in his lifo-time wrote to them, and lored tken. ari 
was present with and conversed with them, and ended Ills IKb amongst 
tVherefore the city is on this account reno^Aned more than on aU otber^-HH 
account I admire her, not on account of her gold, her columns, or her other : 
decorations. — Who has now empowered me to embrace the body of Paal. aaia 
riret myself to his tomb, and to see the dust of his mouth? the dust of thai 
with which he spoke before Kings, and was not ashamed, with which he 
tyrants, and made the whole world approach to God? the dust of his heart 
was soeapacioas as to embrace entire cities, and |ico|)les, and nations; that 
which Ihnad a new life, not this which we live; * for 1 no longer Uve/ nya hi^ 
GhrM ll¥«s in ne.' I wished to see the dust of his bands, of tlioia haadt 
wefa in bonds, and with which he wrote these episities; the dust of llwae foci 
trarersed the uiriTene, and were not weary." 

Bomily on the Epistle to th$ lloiMmf. 

> Thedaaie oTSt. Paul's is not calculated lo givea just idea of that of St. FeMr)> 
The inner dome of tiie former is of brick, and in htutpe not vef7-uBlihe the coriirf 
form of a glass house ; the dome to which tlic crlitkv owes all Us edanMlgiaMia 
is a'«M« waodaa roof raited OTer the other at .1 (oiisiderahle dinaaee, aad omoi' 
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oQisMe, M Boitte bold adteMurerfl ire HM to hiTO dono^ 
posed to oofMfderable datiger withooc amiiihig toy adTntAgi 
iiy (heir rashness. ' 

r baving thus examined the oppcr parts^ the imerior and the 
raneoas apartments of (his edifice, the traveller irill raiig^ 
the outside and take a view of the external walls aiid termina- 
A large open space surrounds it, and affords room enongh 
br perspective. The order of the portico whh ha ailic It 
I in pilasters round the outside of th^ church, and giTM it aR 
aatness and majesty that resalt from tinbroken imky. The 
efect is the clusters of half or qtrarter pilasters, with tbiir 
xxi capitals and angular entablature crowded together in tho 
s. There are architects I know who consider theie groups aa 
ental or at least as necessary, and of course aa not incoitiag 
pellation of defects. But, without discussing the prhiciplea 
art, they certainly offer too many angles, and c oB s eqnaily 
my breaks to the sight, and may justly be termedf if not d»- 
ftt least deformities. 

ve thus presented a general pictare of this celebrated ediiet, 
velt with complacency on its unrivalled beauties. I may bow 
»wed to examine it with the eye of a critic, and Tentura to 
>ut those parts which may be deemed liable to censare or ca- 
of improvement. To begin with the colonnade. Every spec- 
if taste while he contemplates and admires this most extensive 
lagnificent scene of pillars, regrets that Bemiiii, iaflaenced 
It doubt by the love of novelty so fatal to the beamy of adifioas 
the reputation of architects, instead of a simple and perfiset 
should have employed a composite of his own iDvantioD. 
the pure Doric of the Parthenon, the Ionic of the temple of 
iia Virilis, and the Corinthian of the Pantheon might have ben 
kI with more propriety and effect, than a hndful combinaUon 
^gular Doric pillars and an Ionic entablature? To this defect 
u has added another, by introducing too many pilasters, or to 

ipiicr, nrhlrh nmroals (he poverty of Its materials. Both the domes jot the 
IV of «<tonf ; thfv run up a rnn<i(lmhle way tofrelber, and vken ilie| acpa- 
py nipn'ly Irate room rnough for a narren iiaircaso bMwfcQ them, io that 
iflirr as be asceiMU inuchen Iwth Ibr <l<iiDe« wUb his elbofrs. Tbsy O&lte 
i the top and ci>Djuii)il\ »up|)ort the wrlght of the lantern, 
nr nrthi* mlil«hipmrn of ihf Meilu<^ ft-lgato perrnrmed (his fM wNb iMt 
))iril aiHl agilih . Ilm th|4 Is mil siirprlsiriK in y»ung tars, 

** fradlffii f^in alird fiMit tnliM^iw ftpiiret 

Moriht - 

llrr«r« p r»< lg iil iif bn^lh, 
A llilr«l fiT ilorf. iifKl ilopiBliiii iK-Jih. 

tie la Lande XMi of a French lady whn jumif years liefore scrambled np 
lined ladder, mounted (he ball and leaneil on (be cross, and dM all this 
ttfie §ou^f$»f. el UNA gran> •rironeernbfe fwiih an Incnncelvabte ■gillty 
icp;." I li<»|i«; itn EiiKli^b 1.1(1 V will ever emulate Mich inconemvakh 
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speak more properly massiye piles that break the lioe aniiecessarilf , 
and increase the apparent weight without augmenting the soliditj ef 
the building. 

The front of St. Peter's has been censured as haying more of the 
appearance of a palace than of a church : it is pierced with so 
windows, diTided into so many parts, and supported by so 
half pillars and pilasters. This deformity which is common to dl 
the patriarchal churches in Rome, is in a great degree owing to lb 
necessity which architects are under of providing a gallery for lb 
ceremony of papal benediction, and thus of dividing the interooha- 
niation into arches and apartments. What a pity that such an o- 
tensive and magnificent front should be sacrificed to such an iasf- 
nificant motive ; especially as the ceremony in question mig^ b 
performed with equal if not more effea from the grand emrMS 
of the church itself. It is indeed much to be lamented that the ori- 
ginal designs of Bramante and Michael Angelo were not aieoMJ^ 
and the portico of St. Peter's built on the plan of that of the Pii- 
theon ; a plan that united simplicity with grandeur and woald halt 
given to the Vatican a beauty and a majesty unblemished and »- 
paralleled. But it is the fate of great architects to be connteracMl 
by ignorant employers, and not unfirequently obliged to sacrifai 
their sublime conceptions to the bad taste, to the prejudice, or H 
the obstinacy of their contemporaries. The architect of Sl PauT^ 
shared the fkie of that of St. Peter's, and had the mortification H 
see his bold and masterly designs tamed and disfigured by dnloM 
and parsimony. The inscription on the frieze ought I think to hi 
corrected as below the dignity and destination of snch a tempb 
erected by the common father of all christians, in their name ni 
at their expense. Thus instead of ** In honorem principu 
lorum Paulus Borghesius Romantu" ■ it should read, ** Deo 
maximo tJi honorem princip'u Apostolorum EccUsia Caihoiiea ; * 
inscription more worthy a temple which may justly be consideni 
as the common property of the christian world. 

In traversing the nave one is tempted to wish, notwithstanAg 
the beauty of the arcades, that pillars had been employed in tbsir 
stead, a support more graceful as well as more majestic WhM a 
superb colonnade would two such long and lofty rows of piltan 
have formed ! how much above all modern magnificence ! and 
bow superior to the proudest monument that remains of 
grandeur ! 

It has been justly observed, that no statues ought to have beci 
admitted into St. Peter's but such as represent the most distii- 
guished benefactors of the christian churchy whose services hafi 

> Paal Borghese, a Ronan, in honor of the Prince of tbe ApoiUes. 
' To Uk Sapftme Being, the Catholic Chorch, in honor of the Piinoa tf Hi 
Apoftki. 
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HI generally felt, and whose names are held in nniTersal yene- 
ion ; such as the apostles, the principle martyrs, the doctors of 
I first ages, and the most celebrated bishops. The forms of 
86 ancient worthies, these " oor fothers and masters in the 
h" 90 well entitled to the most honorable places in every chris- 
1 temple, might have occupied the niches of the nave and the 
nsept with much dignity, and wonid have been contemplated 
eva7 spectator with interest and reverence. Bat though these 
■J personages are not excluded, yet many a conspicuous niche 
loeupied by a saint of dubious origin or obscure name, whose 
sconce may be questioned by many, and is unknown to most, 
I whose virtues at the best had but a local and temporary, that 
I very confined and very transient, influence. Thus of the four 
St remarkable niches in the whole church, of those which are 
med in the piles that support the dome and which of course face 
aliar, two are filled by saints whose very names exist only in a 
endary tale, I mean St. Veronica and St. Longinus; and a third 
ippropriaied to St. Helen, the mother of Constantino the Great, 
0, though a princess of great virtue and eminent piety^ might 
id with more propriety in the porch near the statue of her ibo. 
Ui for the founders of religions orders, such as St. Dominic, 
Francis, St. Ignatius, St. Bruno, etc my different readers w31 
srtain very different opinions, according as they may approve 
disapprove of such institutions. Some will think them worthy 
ivery honor, even of a statue in the Vatican ; others will con- 
o that they might be stationed without disrespea in the porch 
x)lonnade ; and without pretending to derogate from the merit 
hese extraordinary personages I am inclined to fisvor this 
lion. In reality the stfitues of men of tried and acknowledged 
ne and learning might guard the approaches and grace the po^ 
8 of the august temple; but patriarchs, prophets, apostles, aiMl 
tyrs alone should be admitted into the interior ; they should 
the sanctuary, and form an awful assembly round the throne 
;he victim Lamb. Statues so placed might edify the catholic, 
could not displease the sensible protestanL 
he doves, tiaras, medallions, etc. with which the sides of the 
ides are incrusted, have been censured by many as ornaments 
insignificant for the magnitude, and too gaudy for the solem- 
of the place. This criticism may be well Cbunded ; yet they give 
triety and richness to the picture, so that the eye excuses while 
judgment points out the defect. 

he pictures may be objected to on the same ground as the sta- 
, as many of them represent persons and events totally uncon* 
ed with the sacred records, and sometimes not to be met 
even in the annals of authentic history. The candid and judi- 
B Erasmus would have the subjects of all the pictures exhibited 
lurches taken exclusively from the holy scriptures, while the 
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Idfioriai of flaiata, when antkentic, he Ihinks aiight fiiniisii deea» 
liooa Cor porticos, halls, am) doisters. It is a pity that this opiaioi, 
ao eooforoiable to good taste aod to sound piety, has aot bea 
Adopted aad followed as a general role iv the embellishmeni if 
dimnltwB ; as it wootd have banished from the sacred place niisf 
Melais» some absurd, and a few profane represem^ons. I do m 
prflMpd to hint that any of the mosaics aboYB alluded to meril mk 
fevera cyidiets, but the christian when he eotscs St. Peter'a #i 
fMSl magiufbe^ edifice ever devoted to the purpasei of reS^ott^ pit 
lasdy expoct to find delineated on its walls the whole hiilaif m 
|us fiiitb from the opaniog to the dosing of thp inspired ?oIbmm| 
In Sep foptfafied in svecession, as he advances, Ifae lujslMJsii 
Iranaaatioas, Ae figures, the predictions, the aUuaioos of the 6H 
viih the conrespooding events, the realities, the aecomplishiawsi 
the eoiottidences of tkk New Testament ; to diseoyer the ihresn 
and promises, the difcoarses and parages of his diviQf mastti 
ombodiad in imng colora before him, and thus as he casts his ej6| 
imaod 10 oootemplate ia this voble temple a failhbl trai|sciipt 4. 
th# Hoi^ B^ok, speaking to his eyes in the mos( briOint and ii^ 
frassifo charaeters, combining and dismaying ia one gloristf 
prospaet before himthe past and the future, the dispensatioos Sil 
Hie designs of Providence ; in abort, all -that is grand' and liBrlJK 
smd i|H that is mid and engaging ia his religion. ' f 

. TlMse Of similar eapeotations will not certainly be entjss^r 4jm 
appointed; as the mosaic decorations of the nnioberlass aispili 
aad thapels are in general sdected and applied with woadsfli 
Jodgmeal and felicity : bot I regret that such excellent cbuiss SM 
arrangement do not prevail throughout the whole fisbrie; dMtlii 
intermixture of representations, if not fabulous at least 
■prtible, shofdd break Ihe succession of scripture events ; and 
fliey add «olhiag to the incomparable beauty of the edifioa, 
idke mnift away from the purity and correctness of its 
Booh are Che defects, real or imaginary, which critical 
have Jiicovered ia this wonderful pile ; defects wfak^ coofiaai li 
ornamental or accessary parts leave the grandeur and ma 
of fhe vdiole undiminished, and only prove that the 
WOPhs of man are stamped with his characteristic imperCaatioa. 

To coadode — In magnitude, elevation, opulence, 
Ibe church <if St. Peter has no i4val, and bears no comparisaaiii 
MiCaess, 'deaoUaoss, and convenience, so necessary io tha alf> 
vantageous display of magnificence, if any where equiaUed, it .M 
BO where be surpassed. It is cool in summer, and in winter Arj 
aad warn : its portals are ever open, and every visitant 
attracted by devotion or by curiosity may range over it at lei 
and withoqit being molested or even noticed, either contemplaiilli 
beauties or poor out his prayers before its altars. Thua tha lasa 
HnYaiioaiia unitffiifae perfdctioB of act wilh the kou^ nfMtitm 
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and may jiuUf dtim the affoction and reiereooe of the traveller 
both as the lenple of tasie and the eancuiary of religion. 

OBSEEYATIONS. 

The only church which has been compared with St. Peter's is 
6c* Paal's io London. If the latter be, as in many respects it 
If, the second church in the world, yet it is far inferior to the for- 
mer, and cannot without absurdity be put upon a parallel with ic, 
Mihe impartial traveller who has examined both will readily acknow- 
ledge. In faa, the size, proportions, and materials of the two 
<diftcos when put in opposition, shew at one view how ill-founded 
a comparison must be. 

il. mBR*f . gT. PAUI.*8. 

Leagtb. 700 feet. 500 feet 

Transept 500 ISO 

Height 4i0 tie 

Breadth of the nave . . eo SO 

HelSht or the Dave. . . tSi tSO 

The Portland stone of which Su Paulas is buik though in itself of 
very beautiful color, is yet inferior in appearance to the Traver- 
of St. Peter's: cs|)ecially as the latter retains its rich yellow 
glow uninjured, while the delicate white of the former is in most 
farts of the cathedral turned into a sooty black. The cold dark stone 
lis, the naked yaults,the faded paintings ofthedomeof St. Paul's 
ill the spectator, and almost extinguish all sense of beauty and aU 
ocions of admiration. The marble linings, the gilded arches, the 
did mosaics that eonblazon St. Peter's naturally dilate the 
, and awaken sentiments of wonder and delight. 
^ The fronts of both these churches are disfigured by too many 
8, which by breaking one large mass into many small parts 
y all greMuss of maMner, and impair in no small degree the 
grandeur and effect. Which of the two fronts is most defi- 
this respect it is difficalt to determine ; on the delects of the 
kjfalioan I have expatiated above ; those of Sl Paul's are the doable 
^pdiery, the coupled pillars, and the composite cornice. The co- 
fc— nde that surrounds the dome of St. Paul's, though liable in its 
, proportions, capitals, etc. Io much criticism, is yet the no- 
ornament of the edifice, and considered by many as superior 
appearance to the coupled columns that occupy a similar situa- 
in St. Peter's, it happens however unfortunately, that the 
^^iiiiui ation which contributes so much to the majesty of the exle- 
•houM take away from the beauty of the ioterior» and by mask- 
the windows deprive the dome of the light requisite to shew , 
R^gflF its concavity to ad\an(ap,o. Yet, bo the defects of St. Paul's 
^even greater and more numerous than 1 have stated, is it on the 
Whole a most extensive and stately edifice : il ftui Ihe #y# of Ihe 
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spectator as he passes by, and dialleages his admiration : and erea 
as next to the Vatican, though Umgo jmtximuntiniarvaUOf ■ ildaifltt 
saperiority over all the transalpine churches, and famishes a just 
subject of national pride and exultation. I take this oppommitf 
of expressing the public indignation^ at the manner in which tfas 
cathedral is kept, the dirt collected on the pavement and on tk 
statues, the penurious spirit, that while it leaves the decomiion rf 
the dome to rot and peel off through damp and negligenoe, 
guards at the doors to tax the curiosity of strangers. 

The church of Si. Genevieve at Paris was expected to 
St. PauFs and rival St. Peter's, as the best French arcUnai 
were employed, and many years were consumed in f6rmm% 
the plan and preparing the materials. But the expectations of lbs 
Parisian public had been raised too high, and were totally di 
pointed, when this edifice which was to have eclipsed the 
splendid fabrics of modem times, and put French archiiectare 
upon a level with that of Greece and Rome, was cleared of the aeaf- 
fblding and exhibited to public view. Some of the defects attri- 
buted to the two great churches aboveHoaentioned have 
avoided, particularly in the portico which is built upon the 
of that of the Pantheon, but very different from it in effect, as i 
wants boldness, mass, and elevation. The inside is in the shifa 
of a Greek cross crowned with a dome in the centre. This lignif 
is by many deemed the most perfect, because it expands better it 
the eye, and enables the spectator to take in its different pans ai 
Tiew. However this advantage is wanting in Si. Genemeve 
to the protrusion of the walls that support the dome, which 
trusion, by detaching the parts from the centre, breaks the 
of the design, and gives the nave, choir, and transept, the 
ance of so many great halls opening into a common area, 
than that of the component members of one great edifice, 
there are too many subdivisions, especially over the cornice, 
apparently to support the great vault numberless little arches 
in forms so airy and unsubstantial as almost to border on 
besque. To these and other minute defects which we pass ovo^ 
we must add one of a much more important description, dm il 
irant of solidity ; a defect so extensively felt in the year ISOS, asn 
excite serious apprehensions, and suspend, at least for a time^ ii 
works necessary for completing the building. When the travdhr 
peruses the inscription that still remains on the frieze, Amx jraii 
kommes la Patrie reconnaissanie, ' and recollects that the comtj 
here meant was the bloody faction of the jacobins, and the Graf 
men alluded to were the writers who prepared, or the n^ittiitTf* 
who accomplished the revolution, VoUahre and Rousseau, Mtvakm 

I Tboofh the next, fct Ur dU|oin'd/-i)nftfm. 

* To gital men. their grateful coonlry. 
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and Maraif be will not regret that a church thus proAmed and 
tomed into a Pandemonium should tumble to the ground, and 
crush in its fell the impure carcases that are still allowed to pu- 
trefy in its faults. 

After all, in materials, in boldness of conception and in skill of 
execution, the cathedral of Florence is perhaps the edifice that bor* 
ders nearest upon St. Peter's. It is also cased with marble, it is of 
the same form, and covered with a lofty dome of solid stone, 
and of such admirable construction, as to have furnished, if we 
VMy t)elieve some authors, the idea and model of that of the Vati- 
can. It was indeed finished long before the latter was begun, and 
irai justly considered during the fifteenth century as the noblest 
edifice of the kind in the world. But in beauty, in symmetry, and 
fa graceful architecture, it is far inferior not to St. Peter's only, bat 
to numberless churches in Italy, and particularly in Rome, Venice^ 
and Padua. 

Santa Sophia of Constantinople may be considered as forming a 

link between ancient and modem architecture. It is true that in 

pore and correct taste, the boast of the eastern capital has little in 

eommon with either ; yet it was erected by a Roman emperor, and 

nay be considered as the last effort of the art exerted under the 

faSuence of Roman greatness. Justinian, the founder of this church, 

it said to have been so proud of his work, that he thanked God in 

die exultation of his heart, for having enabled him to raise a temple 

ftiore magnificent than that of Solomon, and fir transcending in 

tplendor all the fines of the Gentile divinities. • This celebrated 

edifice, although stripped of iu christian ornaments and degraded 

Into a Turkish mosque, still retains its original form and essential 

^architectural features. The elevation of the dome is one hundred 

ami eighty feet, the length of the church is two hundred and siity- 

aine, and its breadth two hundred and forty-three. These dimen- 

aions bear no proportion, I will not say to the Vatican, but to se- 

weral other churches. The materials and ornaments seem indeed 

to have been splendid, but the want of taste in their application 

and arrangement, must have considerably diminished their effect. 

Sef6re we leave Constantinople, whither we have been transported 

by our subject, we may be allowed to express a wish and even a 

hope, that the present generation may behold the cross restored 

to M ancient pre-eminence, the savage superstition of Mahomet 

banished from the verge of Christendom, and Sania Snphia restored 

lo the pure worship of the Eternal Wisdom to whom it was origi- 

aally dedicated. 

The temple of Jerusalem as rebuilt by Herod, was without doubt 
one of the most noble edifices which the world has ever behold. 
The Romans themselves, though accustomed to the wonders of 

' Gilibon. il. 

I. n 
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ihe imperial city, viewed it with astonisbmeat, and Titus resolved 
10 exempt its stalely fabric from the general sentence of devastatiuq. 
Bpt man cannot $aYo when God devotes to rviin ; and TitKS and Ju- 
lian were tbe reluctant instruments oniployid by Proxideuce, in 
fiilfiiliog,, tp tbe loiter, tbat dreadful prediction^ a ^tone ^hall noi be 
U(l upon a stone, 

Alibo^gb ^be account given by Josephus* ho obscure, and evt- 
gently iniBiienced by the national and professional feelings Qf il|e 
writer, yet we may learn from it a sufficient number of ( ircuoir 
stances to 8\scertain, not indeed tbe precise form but the generij 
grandeur of tbe e(Iifi^e. According to this author, the platfomi'igie 
which it stpod was a square of a stadium, or about six hiiudr^ and 
(il^enty feet in every direction ; this platform was raise^ on in^TPwyif 
Siubstrmptipn^ c^clpjsing Mot^nt Moria on all sides; the CQurt whiph 
surrounded \^^ temple was adorned with a triple pprtico, each foffr 
tico six hundred and twenty feet long, thirty feet wide, ao^ ffij 
high, excepting ^t^ middle portico, which with ^he same ieqgthhai 
double the orc^^iih and elevation of the other two : in fine, tbefrofl 
9f the temple itself resembled a magnificent palace. From thil 
statement we may conclude, that the substructFon ^n^ colonmd^ 
were the principal and most striking Cca^v^'cs of ^is. £abri^ tte 
former were of great elevation ' as they rose from th% bottoqi ^ 
the valley, and| o| prodigious solidity as they were (brqied of blocb 
pf stone sixty A^et long, nine thick, and ten brpad. ' The laitef 
were supported by one hundred and sixty-two pillars, forty-fivf 
feet in height, between four and five in diameter, fluted Corinthiai^ 
and each of one single block of white marble. Of the rich fotijf 
tare of the temple, of its g^tes, some of which were broo^ aa( 
some covered with plates of gold, and of its ornaments in geaaral 
I make no mention as its architectural beauty and magnitude art 
the 0|^y ojiqects of my present obser\aiions. Now the w^hble e&- 
tfint, of the platform on which the temple stood, with all its iw- 
rounding porticos, is scarcely equal to the space covered faj tb 
church of St. Peter itself, and inferior to the circular part alone ef 
the portico before it, which is seven hundred and seventy feel ■ 
its greatest, and six hundred in its least diameter. It is supMAsd 
by two hundred and eighty pillars, forty>five feet high, and wuhill 
entablature and statues it rises to the elevation of seventy. Thv 
in extent, height, and number of columns it surpasses tbe Jewi^ 
portico, which enclosed the temple and all its edifices. Now iCit 

I Ant. Jod. lib. xv. cap. li.— De Boilo Judaico, lib. ui. cap. 10. 

' Four hundred and Qfty Tcet. 

i To these astonisbiiig masses allusion seems to be made In the two fini tchs 
of the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark. •• And as he was going oat or the temple, m 
of his difciples said unto him. Master, look ikhat Moms and what bnildiogs.* kd 
Jesus answering said. Beholdest thou these great buildings? there shaU not be tf 
jtone upon stone that shall not be dcstro)ed." 
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consider that this colonnade is a part only of the portico of St. Pe-> 
ter's, and if wo add to it the (galleries that connect it with the church, 
and enclose a space of three hundred and thirty feet by three hun- 
dred and ei{;hty, and if to this vast field of architectural grandeur 
we superadd the fountains and the pyramids, we shall find that the 
appendages to the temple of Jerusalem must yield in greatness to 
4ho86of the Roman Basilica. As to the front of the temple itself, 
and its similitude to that of a palace; in this respect St. Peter's 
unfortunately resembles it too much ; but in extent it far exceeds 
b, as the former was scarcely one hundred and sixty feet in length , 
vMIe the latter is four hundred. ' 

Amoag pagan temples not one can be pat in competition with 
lh0 Vatican for grandeur and magnitude. The two most hmoui 
vere the temple of Diana at Ephesui, and that of Jupiter Capitor 
Jiwia. Pliny the Eider has given us the dimensions of the former. * 
Affording to him it was four hundred and twenty-five feet in length 
and two hundred and twenty in Iveadth ; it was supported by one 
Iwndred and twenty-seven pillars, sixty feet high ; the elevation of 
Ihe edifice to the top of the pediment, was of course eighty feeti 
The number of columns, without doubt of the richest materials, as 
inch was the present of a king, and also disposed in the best or- 
dflTt must have produced a very noble efTect, but this edifice was 
Ml all its dimensions far inferior to the Roman Basilica. 

The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was nearly a square of two 
hundred feet, with a triple row of pillars in front, that is towards 
Ihe Forum, and a double row on the sides. Here again, notwith* 
Handing the splendor of such an assemblage of columns rising on 
•ttch a site, the dimensions will admit of no comfMirison. ^ fn bet, 
every edifice, whether in existence or on record, of whatsoever 
ianomination, falls far short, in some respea or other, of the Ba- 
eilica Vaticana, the grand temple of the Christian church ; to render 
viiich as worthy as possible of its high destination, human inge- 
aahf seenu to have strained its powers, and art to have exhausted 



• T%e learned rfader tvill perceive that In the elevatinn of the pillars. I have Tol- 
ipnu s d aot perliapa the wry words of Joieplius. nhkh are tiidi'stly larorEecl. liM 
Ihe regular pruportUin uf the CurliiUiiaB order, wliirh waft a tuiiiuiii and alRMUS 
^variable lUudard, at lca»l iu the rcign of Uerod. iibeu It «a« ihc prc\ailiii^ aod 
kvorfic order. 

a Mai. Ilirt. lib. iii\i. cap. II. 

a The tcoiple orOI)iuplc Jyiiltcr. at Agrlgeiiluii. the ruins urvhirh siill remain, 
Wfs oerUlnl) on a gisanilc M-alv, hut lufcrior la dinieiisiuii> tu the ifliuplu of 
ttffliciui, and consfqueuti) not roni para lie to llie ValUan. ^.Vrc StLinbunu un 
ikiM rempfe.)— Iquote thlsiratrllcr nith pleasure, bet-auseni) own nbM-rtuiiou 
to bear leillniony of his accuracy. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

PUMHIflcil Serriefr - P iptl Beiiedicti<m— Cervmonies In the HolyWed L Ohmw 

Uoof— Original form of Chordies. 

After haying thos given a general account of St. Peter's, aii 
endeavored to sketch out its extent and beauty, I may be expectti 
to describe the magnificent ceremonies of which it is the theatre, and 
picture to the reader the pomp ami circumstance of public woonkip^ 
grand in all cathedrals, but peculiarly majestic in this first and no- 
blest of christian temples. In fact, the same unwearied atteoMa 
which has regulated the most minute details of the architecture and 
decorations, extends itself to every part of divine service, and takes 
ki even all the minutiae of ritual observance. The ancient RoousK 
loved parade and public shews, and introduced processions, rich ha- 
liits, and stately ceremonies into all the branches of pablicadmiM* 
tration, whether civil, military, or religious. This uste so natmi 
and so useful, because calculated, while it feasu the eye and the ima- 
gination, to cover the nakedness and littleness of man, and to doth! 
the individual with thedignity and thegrandeur of the aggregate body, 
iras infused into Christianity as soon as Christianity beaune the reli- 
gion of the empire, and with it has been transmitted unaltered to the 
moderns. When thereforea traveller enters a Roman churdi he mtft 
consider himself as transported back to ancient times, and eip&A 
to hear the language, and see the habits, and the stately mannen 
of the Romans of the four first ce .turies. Some may find fnit 
with the ceremonies, and others may feel some surprise at the 
dresses ; but not to speak of the claim which their antiquity has M 
veneration, they both possess a grace and dignity that not nafra- 
quently command the respect and admiration even of the moil in- 
different 

The daily service of St. Peter's is performed in a large and nobb 
chapel, that might without impropriety be dignified with Iks 
appellation of a church, by a choir consisting of an arcbpricii; 
thirty-eight prebendaries, fifty minor canons or chaplains, besidci 
clerks, choristers, and beadles. The grand altar under the doaK ii 
reserved for the use of the pontiff, who on such occasions is alwajs 
attended by the college of cardinals with their chaplains, the pre- 
lates attached to the court, and the papa! choir or musidanSi 
who form what is called the pontitTs chapel, or capella papak. 
As there is no regular chancel in St. Peter's, a temporary oae 
is fitted up for such occasions behind the altar, of a semicircabr 
form, covered with purple and adorned with rich drapery. Kd tke 
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middlo raised on several steps stands the pontifical chair. The 
seats of the cardinals and prelates form a curve on each side. 

I must here observe, that the seat (tf the bishop in the ancient 
and patriarchal churches at Home is raised very little above those 
of the clergy. That the bishops sometimes sat on a more elevated 
chair even at a very early period is clear from a canon of the fourth 
council of Carthage/ which ex prefl|y orders that bishops in the church 
and in the assemblies of the clergy should enjoy that distinction; but 
that it was not a general custom is equally evident from the practice 
of St. Martin, and the offence which the introduction of it into Gaul 
gave to Sulpicius Severus. ** In ecclesia, ** says this historian 
speaking of St. Martin, *' nemo unquam ilium sedere conspexit ; 
sicut quemdam nuper (testor Duminum) non sine meo pudore vidi, 
sublimi solio quasi regio tribunali, ceisa sede residentem ."* How- 
ever in spite of the example of St. Martin and the censure of his 
disciple, tlio episcopal chair still continued to rise till it acquired 
the name, the elevation, and more than the usual splendor of a 
throne. It does not indeed seem to have reached its full magni- 
ficence till the middle of the last century, when it appears to have 
arrived at its acme, not in Rome, as the reader may naturally ima- 
gine, but in the cathedral of Durham, where the lord bishop sits 
enthroned in far more than papal eminence, and looks down upon 
the choir, the congregation, the altar, and the pulpit. 

When the pope celebrates divine service, as on Easter Sunday, 
Christmas Itoy, Whit Sunday, St. Peter, and St. Paul, etc. the 
great or middle doors of the church are thrown open at ten, and 
the procession formed of all the persons mentioned above, prece* 
ded by a beadle carrying the papal cross, and two others bearing 
lighted torches, enters and advances slowly in two long lines be- 
tween two ranks of soldiers up the nave. This majestic procession 
is closed by the pontiff himself seated in a chair of state supported 
by twenty valets half concealed in the drapery that fiills in loose 
folds from the throne ; he is crowned with his tiara, and bestows 
his benediction on the crowds that kneel on all sides as he is borne 
along. When arrived at tht* foot of tho altar he descends, resigns 
his tiara, knrels, and assuming the common mitre seats himself in 
the episcopal chair on the ri:;ht side of the altar, and joins in the 
psalms and prayers that precede the solemn service. Towards the 
conclusion ofthi^se preparatory devotions his immediate attendants 
form a circle around him, clothe him in his pontifical robes, and 
place the tiara on his head : after which, accompanied by two dea- 
cons and two sub*deacons, he advances to the foot of the altar. 



• An.aio. 

• tie Virt. B. Martini Dial. 11.—" No one ever saw him lit In cimrcli; u I lately 
( I call the Ltord to i»liiieM) mw. and wa.« a^hamH to see, a certain penoo alttlng 
aloft OB an eulted throne, like the tribunal of a king.'* 
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Md bowing reTerently makes the nsnal confession. He then {iro- 
ceeds in {;reat pomp through the chancel and ascends the pontiK- 
eal throne, while the choir sing the Introitus or psalm of entrance, 
the lf//rie Eieison (Lord, have mercy opon os)» and Gloria in ex- 
cefsis (Glory in the highest) , when the pontiff lays aside his tiara 
and after having saluted the congregation in the usual form, iht 
Lord be with you, reads the colltfl in an elevated tone of Toke, 
with a degree of inflexion just sufficient to distinguish it from aa 
ordinary lecture. The epistle is then read, first in Latin, then ta 
Greek ; and after it some select verses from the psalms, intermingM 
with Alleluias, are sung to elevate the mind and prepare it for ike 
gospel. 

The pontiff then rises, gives his benediction to the two deaeotti 
that kneel at his feet with the book of the gospels, and resigoiilK 
bis tiara, stands ^ hile the gospel is sung in Latin and in Greek ; 
after which he commences the Nicene creed which is continued it 
music by the choir. When the creed and the psalm that fbltovH 
it are over, he descends from his throne, and approaching the ahir 
with the same attekidants and the same pomp as in the commence- 
ment of the service, he receives and offers up the usual oblatioiii, 
fhmes the altar with frankincense from a golden censer, and thea 
washes his hands ; a ceremony implying purity of mind and IxkIj. 
lie then turns to the people, and in an humble and affectionate ad- 
dressi>egs their prayers ; and shortly after commences thai sablime 
form of adoration and praise called '^the preface," because it B 
an introduction to the most solemn part of the liturgy, and U 
chants it ih a toiie supposed to be borrowed from the ancint 
tragic declamation and very noble and impressive. The last words, 
" Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of armies," etc. are uttered m a 
posture of profound adoration, and sung by the choir in notes of 
deep and solc^mn intonation. AH music then ceases, all sounds afift 
hushed, and an awful silence reigns around, while in a low toM 
the pontiff recites that most ancient and venerable invocation whiA 
preceded, <')CCompnnies, and follows the consecration, andconclodes 
with great propriety in the Lord*s prayer chanted with a fe# eih 
phatical inflections. 

Shortly after the conclusion of this prayer, the pontiff salaiestk 
people in the ancient form, '' May the peace of the Lord be alwaji 
with you,*' and returns to his throne, while the choir sing tbridi 
the devout address to the Saviour, taken from the gospel, "Lattb 
of God who takeSt away the sins of the world, have mercy upoa 
ns." When he is seated, the two deacons bring the holy sacra- 
ment, which he Hrst reveres humbly on his knees, and then receives 
in a sitting posture: ■ the deacons and sub-deacons then reeeiveiie 

■ Tliis is the only instance Ibal eiists, I believe, in the wbole calholiG chmtk d 
receiving ilie tioly sai-rameut sitiiny; it is a remnant or the primitive custom, M 
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tdlnmtiiiion under both kinds, the anthem after comihiinion ti 
annf;, a collect follows, and the deacon dismisses the assembly. 

The p6pe then olTcrs up his devotions on his knees at the Fottt 
of the altdr, and borne along in the same state as when he entered, 
parses down the nareof the church, and ascends by the Scala Ae- 
^{a to the grand gallery in the middle of the front of St. Peter*!. 
His immrdiate attendants surround his person, the rest of the pro- 
fession draws tip on each side. The immense area and colonnade 
before the chut'ch are lined with troops arid crowded with thoasatida 
df spectators. All eyes are fixed on the gallery ; the chant bf 
the choir is heard at a distance ; the blaze of numberless torches 
plays round the columns ; and the pontiff appears elevated on his 
ehair of state under the middle arch. Instahtly the whole multitude 
briow fall on their knees ; the cannons of St, Angelo give a ge- 
licral discharge, while risinr^ slowly from his throne, he lifts nis 
hands to heaven, stretches forth his arm, and tlirice gives bis bene- 
diction to the crowd, to the city, and to all mankind ; a solemli 
Buse follows, another discharge is heard, the crowd rises, and 
e pomp gradually disappears. 

The ceremony is without doubt very grand, and considered by 
Inbst travellers as a noble and becoming cnnclusion to the majestic 
service that precedes it. Kvery thing concurs to render it interest- 
ing; the venerable character of the pontiff himself> the first bishop 
of the (Christian church, issuing from the sanctuary of the noblest 
temple in the world, bearing the holiness of the mysteries, which 
h^ has just participated, imprinted on his coamenance, offering 
op his supplication in behalf of his flock, his subjects, his brethren, 
Ms fellow creatures, to the Father of all, through the Sa? ioar 
dnd Mediator of all. Surely such a scene is both edifying and 
impressive. 

The chant or musk: used by the papal choir, and indesA in 
ttost catiiolic cathedrals and abbey churches, is, excepting in some 
kiiltances^ ancient. Gregory the Great, though not the author t^f 
Hy collected it into a body and gave it the form in which it now 
appears. The chnnt of the psalms is simple and affecting, com- 
posed of Lydian, Phrygian, and other Greek and Roman tnnei, 
withoot mnnv notes, but with a sufficient inflexion to rendet them 
aoft and plaintive or bold and animating. St. Augnstin, who was 
a good jodgf* of music, represents himself as melted into tears by 
the psahns as then sung in the church of Milan under the direction 
of St. Ambrose, and seems to apprehend that the emotions pro- 
dooed by such harmonious airs might be too tender for Iho vigor- 



M tliat rastoni ^m supprei^sofl at a \cr) early period, |icrli.ipic\cii In the apotlollc 
agr ItM'If. I »ef no rtMiion for ri'laiiiinK it in oni' vfliiarj wT;i*i«n. nenedlci XIII. 
riMiki m*«er lie iin'tdilril u|ioii to ronroini to il, liu&aii»A>!« ii'ni.iiiH-<l slandiufc at 
tbi* altar. accordinR lo tbi* uMial prartte^ 
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COS and manly spirit of Christian devotion. * As the transitioa 
from song to ordinary reading is flat and insipid, it cannot but take 
off much of the effect of the lecture ; and moreover^ as the commoa 
tone of voice is inadequate to the purposes of divine senrioe io a 
large church, the ancients introduced a few modulations into ths 
prayers and lectures just sufficient to raise and support the Yoioe, 
to extend its reach, and to soften its cadences. These were laket 
from the different species of Roman declamations, and vary m 
number and solemnity according to the nature and the impor- 
tance of the lecture. In the lessons and epistles, the intertogi- 
lions, exclamations, and periods only are marked by a corres- 
ponding rise or fall : the gospel has its variations more nura^oas 
and more dignified : the prefoce is rich in fiill melodious and 
lemn swells borrowed, as it is supposed, from the stalely 
of Roman tragedy. The psalms, or to use an expression 
appropriate, the anthems that commence the service, precede the 
gospel, usher in the offertory and follow the communion, together 
with the Gloria in excelsis (Glory in the highest) and creed, mn 
set to more complicated and more labored notes, but yet with al 
due regard to the sanctity of the place, the import of ibe words, 
and the capacity of the hearers who were accustomed to join ths 
song and to accompany the choir. 

This ancient music, which has long been known by the name of 
ihe Gregorian chant, so well adapted to the gravity of divine ser- 
vice, has been much disfigured in process of time by the bad tasie 
of the middle, and the fsdse refinements of the latter ages. The 
first encumbered it with an endless succession of dull onmeaniog 
notes, dragging their $low length along^ and burthening ibe em 
with a dead weight of sound; the other infected il iriih iki 
4MUi% airs, the labored execution, the effeminate graces of iki 
Ol^ihiHia, useless, to say the least, even in the theatre, bot pro- 
fane and almost sacrilegious in the church. Some care seems le 
have been taken to avoid these defects in the papal choir, lis 
general style and spirit of the ancient and primitive music have 
been retained, and some modern compositions of known and ac- 
knowledged merit, introduced on stated days and in certain cir- 
cumstances. Of musical instruments, the organ only is admkted 
into St. Peter's, or rather into the papal chapel, and even ihataot 
always; voices alone are employed in general, and as those voices 
are numerous, perfect in their kind, and in thorough unison with 
each other, and as the singers themselves are concealed from view, 
the effect is enchanting, and brings to mind The cele$Ual voices im 
full harmonic number joined, that sometimes reached the ears of om 
first parents in Paradise, and lifted their thoughu to heaven. 

Of all the Roman ceremonies the pontifical service at 9l PeCer^ 

* Contes. lib. U. cap. e. 7. Lib. x.ci^SS. 
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is without doobC the most majestic; and if we add to it the pro- 
cession on Corpus Christi, in which the pope bears the holy sacra- 
ment in solemn pomp alon^j; the colonnade then hung according to 
the ancient fashion with tapestry and graced with garlands, we shall 
have mentioned the two most splendid exhibitions perhaps to be 
seen in the universo. But besides these there are others, particu- 
larly during the last week of Lent, which cannot fail to excite atten- 
tion and interest. The procession with palms, and the afTecting 
chant of the Passion on Sunday; the evening service called Te- 
nebrce (Darkness) in the Sixtine Chapel on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday; the morning service on the two latter days, particularly 
tbeMandatum, so called from the first word of the anthem sung while 
the pope washes the feet of thirteen pilgrims, etc. are all rites whidi 
it is difficult to behold without edification and perhaps emotion. 

I roust not pass over the well known exhibition that takes place 
in St. Peter's on the night of Good Friday, when the hundred lamps 
that burn over the tomb of the apostle are extinguished, and a 
stupendous cross of light appears suspended from the dome, be- 
tween the altar and the na^e, shedding over the whole edifice a 
soft lustre delightful to the eye and highly fevorable to picturesque 
representations. This exhibition is supposed to have originated in 
the sublime imagination of Michael Angcio, and he who beholds it 
will acknowledge that it is not unworthy of the inventor. The mag- 
nitude of the cross hanging as if self-supported, and like a meteor 
streaming in the air; the blaze that it pours forth; the mixture of 
light and shade cast on the pillars, arches, statues, and altars; 
the crowd of spectators placed in all the different attitudes of 
curiosity, wonder, and devotion ; the processions with their ban- 
ners and crosses gliding successively in silence along the nave and 
kneeling around the altar ; the penitents of all nations and dresses 
colleaed in groups near the confessionals of their respective lan- 
guages ; a cardinal occasionally advancing through the crowd, and 
at he kneels humbly bending his head to the pavement; in fine, 
the pontiff himself, without pomp or pageantry, prostrate before 
the altar, offering up his adorations in silence, form a scene sin- 
gnlarly striking by a happy mixture of tranquillity and animation, 
of darkness and light, of simplicity and majesty. 

Ail these ceremonies of the Roman church are set off by every 
concomitant circumstance that can contribute to their splendor or 
magnificence. As indeed no people are better acquainted with the 
mode of conducting and managing public exhibitions than the Ro- 
mans, they are performed with the utmost precision and dignity, 
with every attention to the efTects of perspective, and to all 
the graces of drapery. Every person knows his place and the part 
he has to act in the solemnity : the dresses are adapted to the situa- 
tion as well as to the rank of the wearers, who, whether they be 
lilting, sUndiog, or moviogf contrive that they should Mi mto 
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easy and majestic Folds. The persons tfaemselTes are the pope, 
Uie cardinals, the chief magistrates of the city, the principal ofBoeri 
of state, and yarioos prelates, presidents, and judges of the prin- 
cipal tribunals, all men either of high birth or great talents, anl 
venerable for their age, their virtues, or their dignity. The theatre! 
moreover (if such an expression may be applied to such an ofajec^ 
in which these sacred pomps are exhibited, arc either the ^atf 
Knd lofty halls of the Vatican palace adorned with all the wondcit 
of painting; or else the church of St. Peter, whose immense area, 
while it affords ample room for the ceremony itself, can contaA 
countless multitudes without press or disorder. IF thereFore, a 
Warburton observes, '' it be difficult to attend at a high masspo^ 
formed by a good choir in any great church without seniimems of 
awe, if not of devotion ;" it is not surprising that the same sacM 
service performed by such persons, with such accompamnents^ 
and amid such scenes of grandeur and holiness, should impresi 
the same sentiments with double force and effect. 

These pompous offices at the Vatican only take place on fla 
great festivals of Easter, AVhilsuntido, and Christmas, to which v« 
may add St. Peter*s day, and perhaps one or two more occasiood 
solemnities. On the other Sundays, and during the far greater pat 
of the year, the altar stands a grand but neglected object, and the 
dome rises in silent majesty, unaccustomed to re-echo wkk the toUt 
of exuUallon and with the notes of praise. The service of the caths- 
dral is performed in a distant chapel, and private masses, it is trai^ 
are said at the different altars around, but the great body of At 
church seems deserted by its ministers, and like Sion of old, H 
complain that none cometh to the solemnity. 

It may perhaps be a matter of just surprise to every thinkiiig ob- 
server, that in the three noblest cathedrals existing, the 



of the church should be performed, not in the regular chov, fei 
in a side chapel, and that the pope should preFer the secrecj tflP 
own oratory to the grand and majestic scenery of such tuA 
temples. The pious Christian, as he ranges over these gldridfe 
fabrics, longs to see the genuine forms of the primitive church if 
▼ived, and the spacious area filled with a crowded bat erMi 
congregation ; the men on the right, the women on the ftft, m 
youth drawn up on each side of the altar ; the choir id double fots 
before it, with a pulpit for the readers on each side : behind it, Ik 
pontiff surrounded by his clergy, performing himself every SWAj 
the solemn duties of his station, presiding in person over the a^ 
sombly, instructing his flock, like the Leos and the Gregoryirf 
ancient times, with his own voice, and with his own hands admi- 
nistering to them the bread of life and the cup of satvaiUm. S^A 
was a Christian congregation during the early ages, and such de 
re|(ularity of ancient times. How |}rand would Such 'An aSseoHf 
now be in a temple like the Vatican I How awMl Mid H^ ^IhU^ 
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inch a spectacle ! How like an assembly of the blessed, taA bow 
eonformable to the sublime description of the Revelations !— Bar- 
barism, ignorance, and indifFercnce have long since disturbed thil 
admirable order, and in most places nearly erased its recollection; 
bat the Roman pontiff, and he only, possesses influence sufScienC 
to restore it, and to spread it over the Christian world. If in re- 
tiving this part of primitive discipline, he would also exercise th6 
power which the council of Trent has entrusted to him, and would 
admit, as I have hinted above, the Inity to the cup (so solemn and 
impressive a part of the sacred rite]; and if at the same time he 
Irould communicate lo every nation the comfort of singing the 
praises of God in their own language, he would render to the 
church of Christ a most important and ever memorable service. ■ 

I would not be understood as meaning by this latter observation 
to censure the use of ancient idioms in the liturgy, or to recommend 
fai loto (entirely) the introduction of modern dialects. The two 
great ancient languages which contain not only the principles and 
models of science and literature, but what is still more valuable, 
die very title-deeds and proofs of divine revelation, owe their 
existence to the liturgies of the Greek and Latin churches, and 
however widely difFiiseil they may appear to be at present, it is dif- 
ficult to say whether in the course of countless ages perhaps still to 
come, they may not again be indebted to the same means for their 
continuation. A deadly blow is now actually aimed at them by the 

Eride or the policy of the French government; and extensive as the 
ifluence of that government is, it may succeed in its barbaric 
attempt, unless counteracted by the still more extcnsite and almost 
aniversal influence of the Catholic church. It is not my intention 
to interfere with the controversial part of this question. '' DU 
Wulhora pilt;'* * but I own I should be sorry to see the divine dia- 
toct of Plato and of St. Paul, the full, the majestic tones of Cicero 
and of St. Leo entirely banished from the altars, and replaced by 
Ae meaner sounds of Romaic or even by the more musical aocenti 
erf Italian. ' Nothing can bo more delightful to the ear, and if t 
tftty judge from my own feelings, more impressive, than the Latin 
terticc when chanted in a full cl)oir, supported, not by the organ 
Wkty, but by the united voices of a crowded congregation, raised 
ttotn evory corner and re-echoed from e\ery vault o£an immense 
Cnlhedral. 

ftut with ad the respect due to the prescriptive pre-eminence of 
die two sacred dialects, hallowed by the writings of the Apostles, 
("atfacrs, and primitive martyrs, I may venture to recommend the 

■ CMie. TrM. Se«s. itll. 

■ 1 r R»*i ' 10 ^(ilrr f iii* pood mm rfltpiiM *—0rf4n, 

* K, as 4 well kni»wn pru\i'rb si)>. SpanUh U fruin lU gravity well MdtfiLed lo 
prayer. ftiiW ittai'h lirtter m the dlisiiii) of f^tin ralrulated for that M>lenui daty t 
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pse of modern languages at certain parts of tbe servioe, and the 
introduction of lectures and hymns adapted to the particular objects 
of the liturgy, when the officiating priest is occupied in silent ado- 
ration, and the ordinary chant of ihe choir is suspended. Socfa is 
die practice all over Catholic Germany, and throughout tbe vatt 
extent of the Austrian dominions, where if the traveller enters into 
any parochial church during service, he finds it filled witb a ne- 
merous congregation all joining in chorus with a zeal and ardor 
truly edifying. I was peculiarly struck with the good effects af 
this custom in the churches of Bohemia, where the people are re- 
markable for a just and musical ear, and sing with admirable pre- 
cision ; but still more so in the cathedral of Vienna, where iki 
Toices of some thousands chanting in full unison the celebrated 
hymn, '*Holy, holy, holy,'* cannot fail to elevate the mind, aad 
inflame the coldest heart with devotion. This practice, sanaiooed 
by the authority of so considerable a portion of the catholic cbordi, 
has many good effects, as it contributes to the comfort and edifi- 
cation of the people, who always delight in hymns and spiritoal 
songs ; as it amuses the ear with melody and attaches tbe hearcn 
to the holy sentiments and doctrines which it conveys, and as it 
may thus act as a preservative from the infidelity of the times, not 
only by securing the assent^ but by engaging the affections, on the 
side of religion. In fine, it tends to consecrate all languages to 
the praise of the Father Almighty, and to the propagation of tbe 
gospel of his adorable Son. *' Nihil sublimius, ** says Leo tbe 
Great, in an ancient prebce for Whit Sunday, *'colIatiim Ecdesis 
tuae exordiis, quam ut evangelii tui prsconia linguis omnium, cre- 
dentium ora loquerentur,... et vocum varietas sdificationi Eccle- 
siastics non difficuliatem faceret, sed augeret potius onitatem.** ' 
Before I close this chapter, 1 think it necessary to make a few 
additional remarks for the information of my readers in geneni, 
little accustomed to the scenes described, and perhaps totally ot- 
acquainted with many of the subjects alluded to. To such the 
following particulars may not be unacceptable. The mass is the 
communion service, or consecration and administration of the 
holy sacrament. High mass is the same service, accompanied by 
all the ceremonies which custom and authority have annexed lo in 
celebration. These ceremonies are in general very ancient, and nay 
be traced as far back as the second or third century. The language 
is that which prevailed at the period of the introduction of Chrii- 
tianity ; the dresses are nearly of the same era. The surplice, calM 
in Latin alba, was probably borrowed from the hnea ephod wombf 



' Nothing Is more sublime, when considered in reference to tbe prlDciiilei d 
thy Cbarch, than ihat all tbe Tailbfal sbould express with their tongues the pit- 
molgation of thy Gospel.... and the variety of voices, so tkr (torn being an ImftA" 
B^ent ta eccleslifUal edilicatloo, would ratber tend to the advuioeBWBt of tfty. 
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the Invites in their functions nnder the old law. The other yest- 
ments are Roman. The Stola^ called originally Orarium or Sudariurn^ 
was a \onf, stripe oF linen worn round the oeck by persons of dis* 
tinction, and particularly by magistrates or public speakers ; it was 
intended, as its primitive name imports, for the same purposes as 
a handkerchief. The Manipulus or Mappula was a handkerchief to 
replace the Siola, when the latter in process of time had become ao 
ornament only. The upper vestment, called Casibulum or Planeta, 
iras originally a garment of a circular form, with an opening in the 
centre (or the hoad, so that, when put on it, hung down to the ground 
on all sides, and entirely covered the body. It was raised when the 
action of the arms was necessary, and sometimes tied up with ri- 
iMinds and tassels ; it is particularly appropriated to the bishop or 
priest who ofHciatcs at the altar, and is used at mass only. OA 
other occasions, the bishop or priest who presides wears the Cope, 
the ancient Toga^ bordered on each side by the Laius Clavut. This 
robe is the ordinary dress of the Pope in church, and on occasion) 
of ceremony. The Dalmaiica and Tunica are the distinctive dresset 
of the deacon and sub-deacon. These garments, which naturally 
derive grace and beauty from their form and drapery, are enno^ 
bled by their antiquity, and sanctified by their appropriation to the 
altar. They combine decency and majesty; they distinguish the 
public man from the individual : and like the robes of kings and of 
magistrates they garnish the exercise of office, and teach the mi- 
nister to respect himself, and both the minister and the people to 
reverence the sacred charge of public function. 

The use of torches and of incense is supposed to have been in- 
troduced into the church in the third century ; it originated in the 
East, but soon hocamc general ; it was foundc>d on figurative rea- 
sons. The former were borne before the Book of the Gospels, aiV 
reminded the faithful of the light diffused over the universe by the 
promulgation of the sacred volume, and of ihai true light thai en- 
lighteneth every inun that cometh into this world, ' The latter had 
been expressly commanded in the Old Law, and was considered in 
the New as a fit accompaniment to be offered with the praijert of the 
Momtt upon the g<dden altar hefnre the thnnie, * 

The most solemn part of the service is recited in a low tone, au- 
dible only to those who surround the altar : a circumstance which 
surprises Protestants, and has frequently been censured with seve- 
rity. However, this custom is almost coeval with the liturgy itself, 
and seems to have commenced almost immediately after the «ipos- 
folic age. It was in all probability a measure of precaution. One 
of the most sacred rites (»f r.hrisiianity, that of baptism, had bei^n 
exposed to public ridicule on the sta[;e, iind to pre\ent the recur- 
rence of a similar profanation, in a more awful institution, it was 

* St. John, I. > Rev. WU. 
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thonghi prudent to confine the knowledge of the Eucharistic prayer 
to the clerical order. When a custom is once established reasons 
are never wanting to justify its continuance ; and the secrecy vhich 
the fear of profanation reiidcred necessary in times of persecution 
was continued from motives of respect in the days of christiu 
prosperity. Every person acquainted with ecclesiastical antiquitf 
knows with what extreme delicacy the Fathers of the fourth ceutiirj 
gpeak of the mysteries, and of course will not wonder that thf 
lioman church, which glories in its adherence to antiquity, shonki 
pontiniie the same practice. Besides, it is considered as more ooft- 
fbrmable to the nature of the mysterious institution, and more 
fiiYorable to the indulgence of devotion, both in the priest and 9 
the congregation, than the most emphatic and soIeoAn recitation 
Impressed with this idea, the Greeks have from time iaunemoriil 
4rawn curtains, and in later ages raised a screen before the ahir, 
that conceals the priest from public view, and environs him as the 
High Priest of old when he entered the Holy of Holies, with the 
nvful solitude of the sanctuary. > 

The rites which I have described are pure and holy ; they in- 
spire sentiments of order and decency ; they detach the mind froa 
}he ordinary pursuits of life, and by raising it above its ordinary 
level, they qualify it to appear with due humility and recolieciios 
before the throne of the Latub, — the Mercy Seal of Jehowahi 

The Roman BasUlcte, excepting Sl Peter's, are the niost andent 
now exiting, and erected as they were in the earliest agies of Chris- 
tianity, give us a clear and precise idea of the notions ot the chris- 
tians of that period with regard to the form and the arrangement 
of churches. In the first place, as not one of these churches bean 
any resemblance to a cross, we may conclude that Mr. Gibbon waf 

Kistaken, when he attributed to the first christians a partiality 10 
at figure in the construction of their oratories, and an unvilliBg' 
ness to convert pagan temples into churches, because not erecMj 
jn that form. Many temples from their narrow limits were, as I 
have already remarked, totally incapable of holding a christiu 
congregation. Several of greater magnitude were actually cos- 
Terted into churches, and are to this day used as such ; asd if 
Constantine could in prudence, at a time when the Roman senite 
was still pagan, have offered the splendid seat of pagan worsbf 
to the bishop of Rome, the offer would have been readily aicffpnj, 
and the temple of Jupiter Capiiolinus, though noi iu the jfann of a 
erou, would like the Pantheon have been sanctified by Chrisriis 
rites, and might probably still have remained a noble monumeol 
of ancient magnificence. It is difficult to determine at what procisi 
period the figure of the cross was introduced, but it seems to havs 

> The laity at present lose nothing by this sileoce, as they have the fonn of eos* 
ieentioD, and Indeed the whole senice tnnslated in their prayerJNxAs. 
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been about the end of tho fiFth century, as the church of St. Sophia, 
erected in the sixth, is in that form ; but, whenever introduced, 
its adoption need not be regretted, as it very happily combines 
yariety with unity, and beauty with convenience. 

We cannot pass the same encomium upon those partitions, called 
screens, which divide the chancel from the nave, and by concealing 
the most ornamented part of the church from the view, and veil- 
ing the principal object, the altar, break tho perspective, deprive 
the edifice of a proper termination, and apparently reduce its di- 
mensions to half its real magnitude. When and why these screen; 
frere introduced it may be difficult to determine, but as they are 
only found in Saxon tind Gothic churches we may suppose that they 
are coeval with those buildings, and were from the beginning con- 
fidered as constituent parts of them. Their utility is not very per- 
ceptible. Some suppose them necessary in northern climates, in 
order to shelter the congregation from the cold winds that pene- 
trate and chill the open parts of such vast edifices as cathedrals ; 
bm this reason, which may appear satisfactory when confined to 
countries in which tho congregation is seldom so numerous as to 
fill the choir of a cathedral, is totally inapplicable to places whore 
service is attended by the populace, and where the congregations are 
regularly sufficient to crowd every part ofthc church, not excepting 
even the aisles and transepts. I am therefore inclined to suspect, 
that tho propensity of tho northern nations to mystic allusions, 
and perhaps a wish to increase the reverence due to the altar, by 
removing it to a greater distance from tho laity, might have sug- 
gested the idea of a screen to the architects of tho middle ages. 

There is, it must bo admitted, something very impressive in the 
distant view of a Gothic altar, seen from the arched entrance of the 
<^oir, through a long and double line of clergy in surplice, faintly 
I^hted by the beams that drop from the painted windows above, 
er by tho lamps and tapers that gleam around, encircled by minis- 
tering priests, and half lost in clouds of incense ; there is, I say. 
nomething in such solemn scenery that seizes the imagination, and 
ncites emotions of awe and religious melancholy. * But although 

• How far Uie altar ought to be oniameQieU is a question which has been debated 
^fjfk much warmth stnce the refurmation. The Latins, Grcflis, and even the 
Letherans are accuitomcd tu adorn It with more or less splendor or gaudlneai^ 
aerordlng to thetr taste and opulence. The ehurch of KngUnid. when not overawed 
bj the clamors uf the sectaries that assail Iut nn all sides. Is inclined to faiur thli 
pneUce; while tlie Cal%iiilstlr sihuoi of <ieneta, hostile toti\er) thing that deiighle 
Ike eye or flatters the feelinKS uf a polished iniiMl, ba\e either cast the table of 1^ 
Lord out of the church, or stripped it of all its decent aaompanirocots. and aba»- 
doaed it in a roriier to du»t and cobwebs. But whatever a man's opinion may he 
upon this subject, he must be very morose indeed if he find much to blame In l^ 
Bonun altars; I mean tboM' ofihr BoMilirir; which uiieucumltered with taber- 
nacles, reliquaries, statues, or flower-|)ots. sup|>ort a cross and sli candleglicks; 
furniture* which is suOicient without doubt for all the purposes of loleinBltj, and 
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these disposition^ are good and saitable to the place and occaMMi, 
yet the means employed to produce them, the dim perspective, and 
the artificial gloom border upon theatrical illusion, and seem better 
adapted to the sullen superstition of the Druids than to the pbk 
and majestic forms of Christian worship. How different the ef- 
fects of arrangement in a Roman BasUica^ where, in a semicircle be- 
hind the altar, the bishop and his clergy form a yenerable triboml; 
where the people before, ranged according to sex and age, exhflMt 
an orderly multitude; and the altar itself in the middle di«plajsii 
foil light the sacred Tolume and the emblems of redemption? Ai 
assembly thus combining simplicity, order, aiid dignity, natvalf 
elevates the soul, and inspires sentiments not of terror iiot of ai* 
miration, not ot fictitiousuess but of real solid devotion. It reolb 
to mind the glorious vision of the Revelations, ' and almost briagf 
before our eyes the elders siu'mg clothed in white, the lamps hmmj 
before the throne, the lamb stantUng as if slam, and the mukindn 
whkh no mancould number, of all nations and kindreds, and feopU 
and tongues. 



CHAPTER XVra. 

YiUas-tbe Tiber— the Minsoleom of Cecilia Metellt— Egerian Grotto and Foo- 

tain—Cliarch or St. Gonstantia— Mods Sacer. 

The various villas that encircle Modern Rome form one of itt 
characteristic beauties, as well as one of the principal features of 
its resemblance to the ancient city, which seems to have been ca- 
vironed with gardens, and almost studded with groves and shadf 
retirements. Thus Julius Csesar had a spacious garden on the 
banksof the Tiber, at the foot of the Janiculum, which he bequeatkel 
to the Roman people : Maecenas enclosed and converted into a phi- 
8ure ground a considerable part of the Esquiline Hill, which before 
had been the common burial place of the lower classes, and tlie 
resort of thieves and vagabonds ; an alteration whidi Horace 
mentions with complacency in his eighth satire. To these we Mf 
add the Borti LuaUlam and Serviltani, * incidently mentioned bj 



yet may be endared OTen by a paritan. The other oraaments, or rather 
IhiiUes which are too often obsenred to load the altars or catholic cburcheSk aivt 
their introdaction to the fond devotion of nuns or nun-lilie friars, and may be la- 
leraled in their conventual oratories, as the toys and pla) tilings oT thai iiaraifli 
race, bnt ought never to be allowed to disfigure the simplicity oT parochial churches 
and cathedrals. 

' Chap. tv. V. 7. 

* The gardens orLncolliis and thofe of SerriUas. 
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RMilos, and particolarly the celebrated retreat of the historian Sal- 
ve, adorned with so much mafrnificenco and luxury that it became 
he Eavorite resort of successive Emperors. This garden occupied 
he extremities of the Viminal and Pincian Diills and enclosed in its 
rrednctts a palace, a temple, and a circus. The palace was con- 
med by fire on the foial night when Alaric entered the city : the 
Bmide of singular beauty, sacred to Venus [Veneri Fetid Sacrum) 
mB disooTered about the middle of the sixteenth century, and de- 
Iroyed for the sale of the materials ; of the circus little remains 
lel masses of walls that merely indicate its site, while statues and 
larbles found occasionally continue to furnish proofs of its mag- 
Bficence. 

The gardens of Lucullus are supposed to haye bordered on those 
\/t Sallusty and with several other delicious retreats, which covered 
be summit and brow of the Pincian Mount, gave it its ancient ap- 
lellation of CoU'u Uoriuhrum (the hill of gardens). To the inter- 
■ingled graces of town and country that adorned these fiishionable 
nansions of the rich and luxurious Romans, Horace alludes when 
iddressiDg Fuscus Ahstius, he says 

Nempe inter vtrUs natrltar iilvt colamnas— « 

IS in the verse immediately following, 

Laodatimiiie domoi longos qae prospicit agroi.t 

ifor. Ep* i. 10. 

le evidently hfails at the extensive views which might be enjoyed 
irom the lofty apartments, erected expressly for the purpose of 
somoKanding a wide range of country. 
The villas of Modern Rome often occupy the same ground, share 
portion of the splendor, and enjoy all the picturesque advan* 
of the gardens of the ancient city. In point of perspective 
Moty, Rone has, indeed, at all times possessed peculiar felicities. It 
90f era a considerable extent of country, encloses several hills within 
la ramparts, and affords a great variety of views, sometimes con- 
ined to its interior, and sometimes extending to the surrounding 
DOUDtry and the distant mountains. It is true that the ancient Ro- 
might contemplate from his garden, towering in near or dis- 
perspective, one or more of those stupendous edifices which 
thee adorned the city, and were deservedly ranked among the won- 
dM of the world ; but I know not whether, in the melancholy 
pelade of the same majestic edifices now scattei*ed on the ground 
overgrown with cypresses, the modern villa does not exhibit 



Aaoog TMr oolDOMi. rlcb ulth Ttrloof dfa^ 
CoMfral wood* witk awknard art ulm.—FnnHt, 



To« ptalM ikt feNK, itbMt illMlloa fM* 



A% 
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a sight more awful and more afFecting. If the traveller wishes to 
be convinced of the truth of this remark, let him from the terrace 
of the VUlaBorghesCf fix his eyes on the dome of St. Peter s, ex- 
panded in all its splendor and all its perfection before him ; and 
then let him ascend the Palatine Mount, and frofai the cjprea 
groves of the Villa Fameslana look down upon the shattered mm 
of the Coliseum spread beneath him in broken pomp, half covered 
with weeds and brambles. 

O diunps de Tlulie, campagnes de Rome, 
Oh daos toat son orguf U gtt le n^ant de rborame f 
G*eft la que dea aspects foroeoi par de grands nocns, 
Pleins de grands souvenirs et de hautes lecons. 
Tons oA-ent ces objels, tresors des passages. 
Toyet de toutes parts commeot le cours des Iges 
Bispersant, dtehirant de prMeux lamlieaax, 
letant temple sor temple, et tombeaui sur tombeioi 
De Rome 6tale au loin la ruine immortelle;... 
Ce9 portiques, ces arcs , ou la plerre fidde 
Garde dn people roi les exploits ^latants : 
Lenr masse indestroctlble a fiitigue le temps. 
Des fleuves suspendus Id mugissait I'onde ; 
Sous ces portes passaient les depouilles du monde; 
Partout confuMimeni dans la poussiere ^pars, 
Les thermes, les palais, les (ombeaux des Gters! > 

Abbe IhliUe , Jju-dins. Glumt i?. 

No villa presents a greater number of the local feliain, immorid 
ruins, divine remains, big with grand recollections and awfml butrw- 
tion, so well described in these verses as the Orti FamexL Ik 
gardens cover the greater part of the Palatine Mount, and sprad 
over the vast substructions and scattered vestiges of the ioipsii 
palace. They front the Capitol, command the Forum» and ImI 
down upon the neighboring Coliseum ; thus exhibiting in diSHCH 
points of view, and successively, the noblest remains of fLmm 
magnificence now existing. They were formerly coltivaled vii 
care, and adorned with a great variety of antique vases, lNist%tfi 
statues; ibnt having unfortunately fallen by inheritance lo tlMiejri 

■ Osldi of lUJy I looMO plalus ! 

Wbere lie* man's nothiugocB to all Its pride I 

Ttare the rich Undacape offers to the yIcw 

Sotnes ODftte illustrious by grMi aames of old 

Big wlih great recoHedloas, leasons decfk. 

See how ea eVry side tiM lapce of time, 

Sciit'rlog the reoded fragmeots, glorious still, 

Tanple oo temple Irarilog, toaib on tomb, 

■akes greet dii^y of lomes Immortal roias;— 

TImm pompous porticos, tlwse ardies UO, 

Wkve still tlw marble, felthAil to Its troat, 

f iB sei vei the soT'reign people's great eiploUe— B i 

Tkcir mms, that bids deaance to destrvtIoD, V . 

Has weerled Time and rootk'd his blunted scythe. f ^' 

Bare roer'd the wsiers of the peodeni Oood ; I ^ 

Beoeetb these galai the world's rich ploader peaTd; 

flcatter'd eoofiu'dty In the dust around, 

ftlfea, priMtiT dMMi, aad iMihe of fiap'iwt Uc 
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ftmily of Naples, the ancient ornaments have been transported to 
that capital, and the place, notwithstanding its exquisite beauties, 
has been entirely neglected. 

The Vliia Spada, or Brunati (for these villas change their names 
with their proprietors] occupies, on a much smaller scale, a part of 
the Palatine Hill and oF the imperial palace, and enjoys some of 
the advantages of the Orti FamesianL The ruins of the palace 
cover the greater part of it, and on one side look down on the 
valley that separates the Palatine from the Aventine Mount ; from a 
gallery in a recess still remaining, the emperor might behold the 
games of the Circtu Maxunus, which occupied the greater part of 
that valley. 

On the summit o( Mount Ce/ita stands the Villa Matthei, once fa- 
mous for the beauty and number of its antiques, and though now 
like the Orii Famesi, forsaken and neglected, it is still interesting 
for its groves, its verdure, its prospects, and its solitudes. 

Villa Negrimi^ onc^ the favorite retreat of Siitus Quintus, en- 
closes an immense space of ground on the Esquiline and Viminal 
Hills, covered with groves, and opening upon various beautiful 
prospects. It contains two handsome and spacious buildings. Its 
numerous antiquities have been removed. The celebrated Agifer 
Tarquinii, or rampart, raised by Tan]uiniiis Priscus, intersects this 
garden, and claims the attention due to its age and origin. 

The Villa Aldobrandini is small and ill furnished, but celebrated 
fbr one remarluible object, the Moae Aldobrandme^ an ancient 
painting, which represents, as every reader knows, the nuptial ce- 
remony in graceful figures, easy drapery, and charming groups. 

The Villa Ladovtzi is a part only of the gardens of Sallust, and 
as it stands on the summit of the Pincian Hill, it necessarily com- 
mands some very beautiful pros[>ects. Its delicious walks are shaded 
with ilex, cypress, and bay, of the noblest growth, and of the most 
lozuriant foliage ; and it has the singular advantage of being en- 
closed in a great degree by the venerable walls of the city. The 
elevated Casino^ or summer-house in the centre, affords from its 
battlements an extensive view of the Campayna, and the mountains 
that form its boundaries, particularly of those of Albano and Sahina. 
On a ceiling in this Casino is the Aurora of Gucrcino, much ad- 
mired by all connoisseurs, and by those of the French school pre- 
ferred to that of Guido. It certainly has more contrast, and more 
bastle ; but what can equal the grace, the freshness, the celestial 
glory of that matchless performance, which combines in one splendid 
▼iflioo all the beautiful features and accompaniments ascribed to the 
morning by the poets ; Homer and Virgil seem to have presided 
over the work, and Ovid and Tasso given the picture its finishing 
touches. 

The Sinda Pindana separates this villa from the gardens of the 
ll/falferfi6i,aiiceiliereskieiiceof ihecardiiialof tto ap4 
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from its lofty situation, superb collection of stataes, pillars, and 
marbles, as well as from the beauty of its gardens, well entitled to 
the attention and faYor of those patrons of the arts. Bat it basthe 
misfbrtone to t)elong now to a soverei{{n ; its antiquities have there- 
fore been transported to his capital, Florence ; its noblest apart- 
ments are neglected, and its gardens alone remain the resort and 
the delight of every serious traveller. 

The Orti Barberini rises to the south of the court of St. Peter*s, 
and while it commands from its terrace a full view of one side of 
the colonnade, it presents to the eye of those who are coming 
towards the Vatican a beautiful back ground for the other side, 
and spreads its pines and cypresses in such a manner as to form 
in appearance an aerial garden suspended over the piOarSy and 
shading the statues. 

The gardens belonging to the Cor$ini palace have acquired some 
celebrity from the meetings of the Academy of the Quirinu A si- 
milar circumstance throws a still greater lustre over the Boico Ptar- 
rhatio, a rural theatre where the Arcadians meet to hear and ex- 
amine the poetical efiiisions of their associates. The Arcadian Aca- 
demy is known to be one of the principal literary societies in Rome, 
instituted towards the end of the seventeenth century, for the pro- 
motion of classical knowledge, and composed of some of the first 
scholars in that capital, and indeed in all Europe.* One of its 
principal objects was to correct the bad taste then prevalent, and 
to turn the attention of youth from the glare, conceit, and ov» 
refinements of folse, to the ease, and unaffected graces of tme wit 
They took their name from a people celebrated for the simplicity 
of their manners; and as the love of rural scenery is inseparable 
from true taste, they chose a grove for the place of their assembly, 
and gave it the name of Parrhasian. The Bosco ParrhoM h si- 
tuated on the side of the Janiculum. 

AH the gardens and villas hitherto mentioned, are within tte 
ancient walls of the city, and may be considered as constitamit parts 
of it, contributing much to its beauty, its coolness, and its magii- 
ficence : but besides these, many others lie in the suburbs aad 
neighborhood, and give the immediate environs of Rome an ua- 
common share of amenity and interest. 

To begin by the Porta S. Pancrasio^ that nearest the Janicohim, 
anciently the Porta Aurelia ; proceeding along the Via Aoreiia 
about a mile from the gate, we arrive at the ViUa PamfiU or Bdm- 
piro. This country seat, which now belongs to the Prince Item, 
is supposed to occupy the same ground as the gardens of the Em- 
peror Galba, and is remarkable for its edifipes, its waters^ its woods, 
its antiquities of every description, its great extent, and its general 

' The French hive degraded this academy hy the ahsord afip^tloa ef Ik 
0r9ad0$, widcfasone Eaeliih traaiUton have winlff toamMimiikmMkm. 
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magnificence. It is moreover well supported both with regard to 
the house, the ornamental buildings, and the gardens. The dispo- 
sition and arrangement of the plantations, as well as the form and 
destination of the water, are stiff and formal, according to the ob- 
solete mode of French gardipiing ;* yet the growth and luxuriancy 
of the one, and the extent add profusion of the other, almost hide 
the defect and catch and delight the eye, in spite of unnatural art 
and misplaced symmetry. 

One of the most conspicuous objects in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Rome is the Monte Mario^ anciently Glivus Cinnse, a 
bold eminence lying about a mile north-west from the Porta Angc 
Uca, clothed with vineyards and crowned with groves of cypress 
and poplar. On its summit rises the Villa MeUini^ remarkable for 
the noble view that lies expanded under its terrace. The Tiber in- 
tersecting the city and winding though rich meadows ; the Praia 
Quinila and Prata Mutia^ fields still bearing in their names the tro* 
phies of Roman virtue and Roman heroism : the Pont Mil vius with 
its tower, and the plains consecrated by the victory of Constantino; 
the Vatican palace with its courts and gardens ; the Basilica of Sl 
Peter with its portico, its obelisk, and its fountains; the Camjhu 
Martius covered with the churches, squares, and palaces, of the 
modern city ; the seven hills strewed with the ruins of the ancient ; 
the walls with their towers and galleries ; the desert CMmpagna, 
with Mount Soraae rising apparently in the centre ; and the semi* 
circular sweep of mountains tinged with blue or purple, now bright 
with the sun, now dark in the shade, and generally gleaming with 
snow — such is the varied and magnificent scene spread before the 
traveller, while reposing on the shaded terrace of the ViUm 
Mellini. 

The same prospect may be enjoyed, bat with less advantage, 
from the Villa Madama, which lies further on the side of the bill 
towards Ponte Milvio. In the gardens of this villa is a rural theatre 
formed by the natural winding of a little dell, and shaded by a 
whole forest of beautiful evergreens. In the golden days of the 
Medici (for this villa was erected and its gardens were laid out by 
a cardinal of that family) this sylvan scene was crowded by the po- 
lished Romans of the times, assembled to listen to the composi- 
tions of rival poets, and to decide the priority of contesting orators. 
After this literary exhibition the spectators were regaled in lofty 
balls p'anned by Raffaello and painted by Giulio Romano, with all 
the delicacies of the orchard, and with all the charms of music and 
conversation. But these days are now no more; the 



1 1 mlgfat vrtth greater propriety have lald ttatian prdenlng, m tht Frcocb. lo 
thU respect as In most others, ooly copied thr Italians. The latter afala InUtalei 
tbelr iwMUtn.See PUnffi wttl^knotcn Dacripiion of hit Limircntin and 
Tutcan vittat. JU6. ii. Ep> t7. v. Ep. ^, 
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lin^ is extinct; and ancient feme and soryiTingbeaatyy and the a^ 
chitecture of RaffaeUo and the pencil of Giulw plead in Tain ia 
behalf of this superb yilla. It belongs to the king of Naples and ii, 
as it has long been, entirely neglected. 

On the opposite side of the city, a little way from the Porta St- 
lara stands the ViUa Albani, til! lately one of the best supported 
and best furnished seats in the neighborhood of Rome, or indeei 
in Europe. The palace is magni6cent» and was adom^, as wen 
the gardens, with a considerable and chosen collection of antiqui- 
ties, to the number nearly it is said of eight hundred. To then 
may be added two hundred and sixty pillars of granite, porphyry, 
and marble, which supported and adorned the villa and the galle- 
ries ; a species of grandeur that exists only in Rome audits vicinity. 
But the Alban villa has been stript of all its ornaments. The car- 
dinal Albania its proprietor, had the misfortune to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the French, by the zeal and activity with which he op- 
posed the intrigues of their agents previous to the invasion of the 
torlesiastical state, and was punished on their entrance into the 
city by the pillage and devastation of his palaces and gardens. 

We shall now proceed to the Villa Borghese^ or ViUa P'mdam^ 
(so called from the proximity of the Porta Pinciana ' now shot op) 
which, from the space it occupies, (supposed to be about fbor mitet 
in drcnmference) its noble vistas, frequent fountains, omamentil 
buildings, superb palace, and almost innumerable antiquities, it 
justly considered as the first of the Roman villas, and worthy of 
being put into competition with the splendid retreats of SaHust or 
Lucullus. It stands upon a continuation of the Pincian Hill, at a 
little distance from the walls of the city, about half a mile froa 
the Porta Flaminia or del Popolo. ^ It covers the brow of the hfll; 
and from the terrace has a noble view of the city, and of the Va- 
tican. The gardens are laid out with some regard both for the 
new and for the old system ; for though symmetry prevails m ge- 
neral, and loiig alleys appear intersecting each other, lined wkk 
statues and refreshed by cascades, yet here and there a windmg 
path alluros you into a wilderness formed of plants abandoned to 
their native luxuriancy, and watered by streamlets mormurmg 
through their own artle^ channels. The ornamental buildings are, 
as usually happens to such edifices, dcQcient in correctness amf 
purity of architecture. The temple of Diana is encumbered witk 
too many ornaments. The Ionic temple in the little island is indeed 
graf*efiil, but rather too narrow for its elevation, a defect increased 
by the statues placed upon the pediment. One of these ornamental 
buildin{^s contains a considerable collection of statues, etc found 
on the site of Cabii, \Jot ruins there are none} the territory of 
now belongs to this family. 

' The Piociau Gate. = Tlie FJaioinian Gate, or the Gate of the People. 
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The Cadno or palace itself is of [;roat extent, bat though erected 
on the plans and under the inspection of the principal architects of 
the age, and though built of the finest stone, yet it neither as- 
tonishes nor pleases. The reason of this foilure of efFect is evi* 
dent ; the ornaments are so numerous and the parts so subdivided 
as to distract the eye, and to leave no room for any one predo- 
minant impression. The basso relievos, and statues scattered with 
such prodigality over the exterior of this Catino are sufficient if 
disposed with judgment and efFect, to adorn the three largest pa- 
laces in "Europe. The interior consists of several large saloons 
and apartments, and a gallery; all of which, particularly the btter, 
are lined and inlaid with the richest marbles, and supported by the 
noblest pillars, intermingled with bronze and gilding, and adorned 
with the best specimens of ancient art in sculpture and in painting. 
Siich indeed is the value of this collection, and such the splendor 
of the af)artments in which it i< displayed, that no sovereign in 
Europe can boast of so rich a gallery or of a residence so truly 
imperial. This villa with its valuable collection and furniture es- 
caped undamaged during the French invasion, owing to the ap- 
parent partiality which one of the princes of the family is supposed 
to have manifested towards the republican system. ' 

Its gardens arc always open to the public, who, in a Latin in- 
scription by no means inelegant, are welcomed or rather invited to 
the free enjoyment of all the beauties of the place, and at the same 
time intreated to spare the shrilbs aiid flowers, and to respea the 
more valuable ornaments, the urns, statues, and marbles. The 
Romans accordingly profit by the invitation, and resort in crowds to 
the VUia BargheH^ particularly on Sundays ; when the walks present 
a very lively and varied scene, composed of persons of all descriptioos 
and ranks, moving in all directions through the groves and alleys, 
or reposing in groups in the temples or near the fountains. This 
liberal mode of indulging the public in free access to palaces and 
gardens, and thus sharing with them, in some degree, the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of luxury, a mode so common in Italy, 
merits much praise, and may be recommended as an example that 
deserves to be imitated by the proprietors of {)arks and pleasure 
grounds particularly in the neighborhood of great towns and 
cities. 

The reader will perceive that, out of the many villas that adorn 
Homo and its vicinity, I have selected a few only, as fully suf- 
ficient to give him a satisfactory idea of the nature and the deco- 
rations of ihesi* cclobrait'd suburban retirements. Howsoever 
indiMd fiiry may differ in extent and magnificence, their principal 
features are nearly the same ; the same with regard to artificial 

• Thi. finm e hd5 flnre iiiarrieil d ki»(<rr of Bi.Mi»«rtf . aiwl iim««* «»Tf r to him hU 
iinptrtlkM (ollecUoii; h<» lias in rHurn, otrtoinrJ hUronli»njpJ 
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ornamenUl as well as natural graces. Some ancient remains are to 
be found in all, and several in most, and tbey arc all adorned 
with the same eyergreeas, and present upon a greater or less 
scale the same Italian and ancient scenery. They are in general, 
it is tmCy much neglected, bat for that reason the more mrdL 
The plants now abandoned to their native forms cover the walks 
with a luxuriant shade, break the long straight vistas by their 
fantastic branches, and turn the alleys and quincunxes into dtvhm 
paths and tangled thickets. They fornisb a delightful variety of 
rides and walks; and as they are interspersed throughout the an- 
cient city and round its suburbs, they give the traveller fatigued witk 
his researches, or oppressed with the summer heats, a frequent 
opportunity of reposing himself on the margin of a fountain under 
the classicid shade of the ilex, the pine, and the poplar. 

Qua plnos ingens, albaque popalos 
Umbrain hospHalem consocUre am«it 
Ramis. et obliqao labortt 

Ljnipha Tugu trepidare iIto.' 

Hor. Carm. lib. li. Od. 3, 

From the rillas we pass by a very natural transitioa to the 
grand or beautiful objects that lie in the neighborhood of the 
city, and within the compass of a walk from its gates. T<S spedff al 
these objects would be an und^taking too extensive for the boondi 
of the present work ; I shall therefore conBne myself to a few 
only, and point out to the reader such excursions as appetr most 
interesting. 

The banks of the Tiber cannot fail to attract the frequent steps of 
tKtiassic traveller ; the TxbeT, Deo gratisshntu amnis,* a river mors 
distinguished in the history of mankind than the Nile or the Thamesi 
the Rhine or the Danube. Hence some travellers measuring its 
mass of waters by its bulk of fame, and finding its appearance n- 
ferior to their preconceptions, have represented it as a noere riO, a 
petty and insignificant streamlet. However, though far inferior m 
breadth to all the great rivers, yet, as it is generally from a few 
miles above Rome to the sea about three hundred feet wide upoa 
an average, it cannot with justice be considered as a contemptible 
rill. Above and a little below the city it runs through groves and 
gardens, and waters the villas and retreats of the richer Romans; 
but beyond Pante Molle it rolls through a long tract of plains aad 
hills, fertile and green, but uncultivated and deserted. Yet these 

' Where Ihe pele poplar and the ploe 

Eipd the son « f atonp'raie beam ; 
In hoipllabte sbadea iheir braocbes twtoe« 
And wlods wUh toil, ihoagh swift, the (roo'loos ftretuL^FrfSdii 



amoog the rolliog floods 



BcBowD d OB eartb, eatcemd anoog the god«.— tfryrf^ 
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Tery banks, now all silence and solitude, were once, Uke those of 
the Thames, coyercd withlife, activity, and raral beauty, lined with 
Tilla{;es, and not unfrequently decorated with palaces. *' Pluribui 
prope iolus,** says Pliny, " quam ceteri in omnibus terrii oniites, ac-^ 
coUiur, aspidturque villis.'*^ Such was the glory of the Tiber, not 
only in the golden days of Augustus and Trajan, but even in the 
iron age of Valentinian and Honorius, after Italy had long been the 
seat of civil war, and more than once the theatre of barbarian 
ftiry, and of Gothic devastation.* Below the city, when it has 
passed the Villa MalUana^ once the seat of Leo and of the Latin 
Qiases,^ it falls again into a wilderness, and 



througb tbe desert pUln 



Winds lis waste stores, and sallt n sweeps along. 

Thomson's Liberty, p. 1. 

The traveller may commence his next excursion from the Capitol, 
and crossing part of the Forum, turn towards the Palatine Mount. 
On his left he will notice the solid wall of the Rostra; the temple 
of Romulus raised on the spot where the twin brothers were ex- 
posed ; and a spring, called by some antiquaries the fountain of 
Jaiurna, bursting from a deep cleft in the rock. On his right he 
will observe the Cloaca Maxima with its solid arches, a stupendous 
work of Tarquinius Priscus. He will next pass under the arch of 
Janus, cross a corner of the Forum Roarium, and turning to the 
left advance along the Palatine on one side, and the Circus Maximus 
on the other. Ho then enters the street that leads- with a gentle 
sweep between the Clivus Scauri and Mount Celius on the left, and 
on the right the Therms Amonini and Mount Aventine, to the Porta 
Capena. As he proceeds on the Via Appia he will pass the ancient 
Basilica of St. Sebastian, and shortly after come to the Circus of 
Caracalla. 

This circus, about two miles from the gates of Rome, presents 
iDch remnants of its ancient walls as enable' us to form a clear no- 
tion of the different parts and arrangements of a circus. A consi- 
ilenble portion of the exterior, and in many places the vault that 

t It Is alone adorned by, and senres as a prospect to, more vlllas» than aliaoit 
«ll the other rivers in the world —Lib. iii. 5. 

• "The Gaul/* says Claudian. "may erect new mansions on the banks of the 
Ahloe/* 

d •■««» ftnllbof mnncm 



TiSrtdtt t« morrai domlbo* prwalM •BHrnlc 

D9 C(MU. Sli«cS. Uk. IL f». 

And MTtft ablM, wHIi TlIlM Mr tdora'a, 
■e Uof ht to rif al Tiber*! rlMilc firwa. 

^ Strada lays at this Tilla the M-ene of tbe beaotiM allegory In whieh he derff* 
Bales the character of the different l^iin poeU by their occnpatlon lo the machl- 
very of an artificial moimuin. An allegory introduced by Addison bito the 
€oanUan. 
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supported the seats, remain. The foundation of the two obeliib 
that terminated the ipina (a sort of separation that ran lengthwafi 
through the circus) and formed the goals, still exists. Near tbe 
principal goal on one side, behind the benches, stands a sort of 
tower where the judges sat. One of the extremities supported i 
gallery which contained a band of musicians, and is flanked by two 
towers, whence the signal for starling was given. Its length is cm 
t)ioasand six hundred and two feet, its breadth two hundred v^ 
sjxty : the length of the spina is nine hundred and twenty-two. T^ 
distance from the career or end whence they started to the first nie^ 
or goal was five hundred and fifty feet. There were seven rangfli 
of seats, which contained about twenty-seven thousand spectators. 
As jostling and every exertion of skill, strength, or canning were 
allowed, the chariots were occasionally overturned, and as the 
drivers had the reins tied round their bodies, several melancholy 
accidents took place. To remove the bodies of charioteers braised 
or killed in such exertions, a large gate was open in the»side of tht 
circus near the first meta, where such accidents were likeliest to 
take place on account of the narrowness of the space ; and this pl#» 
caution was necessary, as the ancients deemed it a most porteotoii 
omen to go through a gate defiled by the passage of a dead bodfi 
On the end opposite the eareer was a triumphal arch, or grand gate^ 
through which the victorious charioteer drove amidst the shooii 
and acclamations of the spectators. There were originally four seli 
of drivers, named from the colors which they wore,i4/6ali (Wbit0)i 
Bussati (Red), Prasini (Green), and Veneti (Blue). To these foar 
Domitian added two more, Aurei (Yellow), and Purpurei (Purple).* 
Each color drove five rounds with fresh horses. There are stables^ 
therefore, dose to the circus ; and in the centre of these stahies a 
circular fobric of at least seventy-two feet diameter, withao opea 
space around enclosed by a high wall. This building was probably t 
riding school, and is supposed to have been crowned with a temple. 
Indeed, such is the sofidity of the walls and vault that they sees 
calculated to support a higher edifice than the mere rooF; andsoeki 
at the same time, was the magnificence of the Romans, that tbef 
seldom left a public edifice without a becoming termination ; be- 
sides, some very beautiful blocks of marble, forming part of a Co- 
rinthian cornice with other fragments found on the spot, aatborite 
this conjecture, and give it a great degree of probability. 

A little beyond the circus of Caracalla, and in full view from it, 
rises the mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, a beautiful circular edifice, 
built by Crassus, in honor of that Roman matron his wife, and 
daughter to Quintus Metellus Creticus. It is of considerable height 
and great thickness : in the centre is a hollow space reaching froo 
tl^e pavement to the top of the building. In this concavity fiV 

Suet. Domlt. 7. 
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deposited the body in a marble saroopbagos, irhicb in die time of 
Paul m. was remoyed to the court of the Faniesian palace. The 
solidity and simplicity of this moDument are worthy of the repnb- 
liean era in which it was erected^ and have enabled it to resist 
the incidents and surviye the lapse of two thousand years. 

A celebrated antiquary attributes to the architectural formation 
of this edifice, the singular effect of re-echoing clearly and dia^ 
tiDCtly such words as were uttered within a certain distance of itt 
drcomference ; so that at the funeral of Metella the cries and tan 
■MDtations of the attendants were repeated so often, and in sudi 
woh and plaintive accents, that the spirits of the dead, and even 
Ihe infernal divinities themselves, seemed to partake the general 
MMTOWy and to murmur back the sighs and groans of the moum- 
ert. As this fiction is poetical, and does some credit to the au- 
thor, it is but fair to present it to the reader in his own words. 
*'Qaodque in eo maxime mirandum est, artificio tarn singular! 
imnposUa est ea moles, ut Echo loquentium voces septies et octiei 
distincte et articulate referat ; ut in exequiis et iunere quod Cnunu 
fucori solemniter celebrabat, ejulatus plorantium multiplicaretur in 
inmensum, non secus ac si Dii Manes et omnes inferorum animm 
fUatn Caecilise illius commiseraU ex imo terrs continuis plangerent 
fioratibus, suumque dolorem testarentur communem, quem lar 
ckrymis viventium conjunctum esse vellent." ■ — Contiguous to this 
iiusoloum rise the remains of ramparts, houses, and churches 
•ected in the middle ages, and presenting in their actual state a 
Mancholy scene of utter desolation. * 

The traveller on his return may traverse the drcus of Caracalla, 
low a luxuriant meadow, pass under its time-worn gate, and Cross- 
lin the road, descend into a pleasant dell, where he will find a 
yocto and a fountain with a iew trees scattered around them. The 
frocto is covered with a solid arch and lined with walls. The 
■iches on both sides were probably occupied in ancient times by 
the divinities of the place; over the fountain a statue rather disfi- 
gnred by time appears in a reclining posture. Various evergreen 
shmbs hang over the fountain, play around the statue, and wind 
and flourish through the grotto and over its entrance. The statue 

> The most wondcrnil thing U, that the bdlldlng Is constrncted with such singnlar 
•rtlflce, that Echo gives back leven or eight tliMi, dirtinctly and articaiately, the 
T^pes of (hose wbo spcalc ; so that at the funeral solemnities wUch Craaaus eele- 
inled In honor of his wife, the wailings of the moarners were Infinitely raal- 
Uplied. jun as ir the infernal gods, and all the souls that inhahit the shades below, 
kad» In Gommiseration of the fnto of the deceased GaHrilia, bewailed her flrom 
Waeath the earth with continued lameiitationa, and testified their common grief, 
Hieh they were desirous to combine with the tears of the living.— i?oi's5iird. 

' At the lawless period when tho Roman noblt\< defied the feeble authority of 
1^ Popes, and the shadowy privileges of the people, and passed their days \t\ per- 
Woal warfare ^Ith each other, the Aimily of the Caietani turned this sepulchre 
^a fortress, and erected the bctttlvmcuts thai still disfigure its summit. 
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represents the Nymph Egeria; and the grotto, the foontaai, ani 
the grove that once shaded it, were consecrated by Noma to the 
same nymph and to the muses. *' Lucas erat,'* says Titos LhioSy 
** quem medium ex opaco specu fons perenni rigabat aqoi, t|ia 
quia se persspe Numa sine arbitris, velut ad congressom dea, it- 
ferebaty Gamoenis eum lucum sacravit ; quod eamm ibi oonsttia cs 
conjuge sua Egeria essent." ' A streamlet, pure, limpid, and vhob- 
some, flows from the fountain and waters the little yalley. Jo ve ai 
complains of the marble ornaments and artificial deooraiioM if 
this fountain, and wishes that it had been abandoned to its 
simplicity, to its grassy margin and to its native rock. * His 
are now nearly accomplished; the vault indeed remains^ bii ib 
marble lining, the pillars, the statues have disappeared and pr^ 
bably lie buried under the mud that covers the pavement of lb 
grotto. The mendicant crowd that frequented the grove in Ag 
poet's day are also vanished, and the solitude of the plaoe ii a 
deep and undisturbed as when it was the nightly reaort oC thelh 
man legislator. 

CoQjoge qui felix nympha docibosque Gimciils 
Sacrificos docalt rltus; gentemque ferod 
Atfoetam bello, pads traduxit ad artes.' 

Ovui.Jf0r.xv.ia3. 

On the brow of the hill that borders the Egerian valley oo di 
south stands the little church of St. Urban, formerly a temple tf 
Bacchus, or, as it is with more appearance of troth denoa^HMl 
by others, the temple of the Muses, looking down opoo the vahf 

> There was a grove, throogti the midst of which flowed a peienatal 
Usnlng from a shady groUo; this grove, because he often reaoited thitki 
witnesses, as to a conference with a goddess. Nnma consecrated to tka 
that they might there bold counsel with his wife Egeria.— L 511. 

* In vallem Eftrto dcscendlmiu et spehwcK 

DtaBtmlles verU. QauMo pre^ntlas enel 
Komen aqns* f irldl si OMrgioe riaoderel oodM 
BerlM, nee Incenanm Tlol«reot nur mor a topHaiB ? 

/mr. Lib. L 8»t. lU. IT. 

Down to BgerU*f vale we took oar war* 

Where ipoU'd by art ber ftNinai jcraUoee lay, 

Hi»w moch more hooor'd had the goddcH been. 

Were the dear (onntain edg'd with llTtoK green ; 

Tbroogh DO Tain marMc did the waters ran. 

Bat ooIt moroiar o'«r a bed of atone.— JudfMa** TV—ifnWin. 

The metamorphosis of Egeria into a founUin, so prettily related hy OrULliA 
place in the Tale of Aricia. ' 

Sam roojaz nrbe rdlcta 
Ta^lt ArlciiMe deo^ lalet abdiu irlTU-OvM. MH. XT. «r. 

Bis wife the town liDreook, 
And to ihe woodt that doihe Aridt's rate 
licabid. 

' Sage Nona, happy i a Ua myftic bride. 

The oicae bis fa^'rlte. and the mnse his {ralde, 

Tangbt lacred rf In. a sarage race redaim'd 

And ntm war*f Mom^t trade t« fcntle peace ndaf m'd. 
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and the groTef sacred to these goddessei. As the portioo was 
taken in to enlarge the cells, and adapt it better for the purposes of 
a church, the four marble pillars of fluted Corinthian are now in- 
cased in the wall. 

A little further on is a brick temple, small indeed, but well- 
proportioned and adorned with pilasters and a re{;ular cornice. 
Antiquarians differ with regard to its appellation. Some suppose 
k to be sacred to the God Rediculus, who prompted Annibal, when 
aocamped there, to return and withdraw from the city. But as 
Annibal was encamped, not on this but on the opposite side of the 
city, beyond the Anio and three miles from the Porta Collina, and 
at Livius makes no mention of any such temple, this opinion seems 
to be ill-grounded. Others suppose it to be the temple erected to 
Fortuna Muliebris on the retreat of Coriolanus. Such a temple was 
indeed erected and perhaps on this spot, though Coriolanus was 
aot encamped here, but three or four miles further from the city 
at the Fosss Cluilie. At all events, a temple erected by public 
authority, even in that age of simplicity, would probably have been 
built not of brick, but of stone, so that after all it may possibly 
bave been one of the many sepulchres which bordered the Via La- 
tina, and almost covered the space between it and the Via Appia. ■ 
The traveller then turns again towards the Via Appia, re-crosses 
the river Almo (Lu6ricta Almo *) and re-enters by the Porta Capena« 
Upon another day the traveller may go out by the Porta Nomen- 
^tana (now Pia) and proceeding about a mile, visit the church of 
iSt. Agnes remarkable for its antiquity, (having been erected by 
|Gonstantine) for the double row of marble pillars one above the 
f other that support its roof, and for the porphyry and alabaster 
columns which adorn its altar and its tabernacle. Its form is the 
game as that of other churches of the same era. 
Near this edifice stands the church of St. Constantia (the daughter 
' of Constantine) formerly her mausoleum, and supposed to hare 
^ been at a still earlier period, a temple of Bacchus. It is of a circular 
form, supported by a row of coupled columns and crowned with a 
dome. Behind the pillars runs a gallery, the vaulted roof of which 
b incrustod with ancient mosaics, representing little genii playing 
with clusters of grapes amidst the curling tendrils of the vine. I 
bave spoken elsewhere of the saint, a vast porphyry vase oroa* 

■ Eipfrinr qald raacadftlar to tIMf 

Ononm Fkunlnli tfgliur rloU alqM Uttiia.-/a». $%t L ITO. 

ru polDl HIT Miire at lb* MtlMM ctoy 

Beocalb Ibe Ulio and FiamlulaD way.~flotff«M*« Trwuhii^K, 

Cal per nMdiam nulU orcurrcra oon«tt 

ClhoHP Tchrrit dam per Boovnenu Lall na .— M l. v. if* 

Wbofo ibooUl tt thou OKM wbtTS Uaap tlw tlieal daad, 

on ib« lone blito « '.ib nildal«bi dMda o'cnprcad, 

Cald tbroofb thy vtiat wmM gm^ • ^ilVrtBf dim4^^^t4, 

• Tlw fwUilj-slMing Almo. 
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aiented irith various figures, and, observed that as Ad body kal 
iieen deposhed many years ago under the altar, the saroophagu 
iras transported to the moseam of the Vatican. 

About two miles forther the traveller will find the PonU Lamm' 
tauif anciently Pons Nomentanus, a bridge over the Anio ; and i 
little beyond it, he may ascend the Mons Sacer, twice dignified bf 
the retreat, and by the temperate bat determined resiscance, of ai 
oppressed and generous people. This hill although of no grat 
elevation is steep and in the form of a rampart * towards tte 
liver, and it runs along decreasing as it advances towards As 
Ponte Salwro. It is now a lonely eminence, covered with loxnriHi 
grass, but destitute of shade, ornament, or memorial. Yet fst 
places seem better entitled to distinction, as few ioddeots are re- 
corded in history more honorable to the Roman people ttiaa tb 
transactions which took place on the Mont Sacer, where tliey dii- 
played in sudi a conspicuous manner the three grand virtues thu 
constitute the Roman character — firmness, moderation, and maps- 
nimity. 

About two miles northward of the Pons Nomcntanns is the PM 
Salarius (PonU Salwro) remarkable for the well known contat 
between Manlius Torquatus and the gigantic Gaul ; as also for ihi 
neighboring encampment of Annibal, when he approached the dtv, 
and by threatening Rome itself hoped to terrify the Ckmsols aai 
induce them to raise the siege of Capua. The traveller may ihea 
return by the Via Salaria and re-enter the city by the gale of the 



Besides these walks, as it is not my intention to specify all, it wil 
be sufficient to observe that evoy gate possesses its attractiom, 
presenting on the roads and paths which it opens to the steps rf 
the traveller, its views of rural beauty or its remains of andml 
grandeur ; its churches sanctified by the memory of the Good, is 
fields consecrated by the struggles of the Brave, and its sepukhm 
ennoUed by the ashes of the Great. Wheresoever he directs Ui 
observation he finds himself surrounded by the wonders of moden 
art, and by the monuments of ancient splendor; so that his eje ii 
gratified by noble exhibitions, and his mind elevated by grand sd 
awful recollections. A certain inexpressible solemnity pecuHsr it 
the place reigns all around : the genius of Rome and the spirits d 
the illustrious dead still seem to hover over the ruins, to guard tb 
walls, and superintend the destinies of the ** Eternal City." 

t This form It probably owes to the occasion :--yano. fossaque commaniiis at 
trts.— " Having fortified the eamp with a rampart and a ditch.'*— Ltt?. lib. IL 21 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Tibar— Horace*! YUla. 

After having passed five delightful weeks in a first and rapid 
iorvey of the ancient ruins and of the modern magnificence of 
Borne, we turned our attention to the neighboring coimtry, and 
hastened to visit some of the classical retreats of the Sabine atid 
Alban mountains. Accordingly on Thursday the thirteenth of Hay, 
we made an excursion to TlvoUy the ancient Tibur, and proceeding 
along the Via Tiburtina, again visited the ancient patriarchal Basi- 
lica of St. Laurence, about one mile from the gate. This is noc 
the only church that bears the title of St. Laurence, as there are 
three others at least in Rome that enjoy it also ; but it is the most 
ancient, and at the same time it has the honor of possessing the 
martyr's remains. As I approached his shrine with reverence I 
recollected the beautiful lines of Vida. 

Adveniet lustrii mundo labeDlibuf aui 
Quum domus JEnem presUns RooMoa propago 
lofooU juveni eitrema scquulo 
Centum aras. centum magnit penetralia templU 
Eriget, et tumulo dhiuum irapooet hoDorem.' 

About two miles further on we passed the Ponte Mamob over the 
Anio or Teverone. This bridge is said to have been built by Mam- 
mea, mother of Alexander Severus. The Campagna, extending 
thence to the mountains of Sabina, is flat but fertile and covered 
either with rich grass or promising corn. Woods surrounding 
distant villas or forms appeared here and there covering the summiif 
of little hills. 

About eight miles from the above-mentioned bridge we crosied 
the little green streamlet, called from its sulphureous exhalatiooa 
the Solfaiara. The lake or pool from which it rises if about a 
short mile from the road, som ewhat less than a mile in circomfe- 
rence, and near two hundred feet deep. Its waters are of an iroo 
grey, and its surface is frequently spotted with a bituminous matter, 
which mixing with weeds and vegetable substances gradually coa- 
gulates, and forms what may be called a floating ishmd. There 



kM ckrllof Jtan r«folT«, Ito day ilMU 
Wh«Q TroT'f trmi pt^mfoy, Impvtel B 
To the bVttd yovlb. wk«. ill d with My priiii 
Tyraou. Aod iam«, aad felUar dMik ititi, 
iilMil balld fttU mmj ao aliar, aiaay a lartai^ 
And grtca Ma ii| ■Irtiri ultli rtiw aftot, 
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were ten or twelve of these little green masses when we Tished the 
lake, and being carried by the wind to the side, they remained 
united and motionless till we separated and set some of them afloat 
As they continually increase in namber, so they gradually dimimsh 
the surface of the lake, and will probably in time cover it over 
entirely. It was formerly much larger than it is at present, and 
used occasionally to overflow the neighboring plains ; to preveat 
this inconvenience the little canal which intersects the road wai 
cut by the orders of the Cardinal tCEste, to give an outlet to the 
increasing waters and carry them to the Anio. This lake was m 
high repute among the ancients, and much frequented on accoinl 
of the oracle of Faunus, whose temple surrounded by a sacred 
grove stood on its l>ank. Hence Virgil, who consecrates the os^es 
established in his time by referring them to remote antiqohy, 
or by ascribing their origin to the interference of the gods, repre- 
sents Latinus as consuhing the oracle of Faunus on this spot, and 
as receiving during the night a mysterious answer. The snlpbii* 
reous exhalations of the lake, the celebrity of the temple, and the 
singular method of consulting the oracle, are all finely described 
in these lines. 

At rex soHidtas monstris, oracnla Fauni 

Fatidici genitoris adit, lucoaque sub alta 

CoDSoItt Albonea, nemoniiii qu« maxima sacro 

Fonte sooat, scvomque exhalat opaca mephilim. 

nine Italc geDtes, omnisqae (Knotria tellas. 

In dabils respoosa petant. Hac dona sacerdos 

Qoam tolit, et cesaram ovium sub Docte silentl 

Pellibus incubuit stratis, somnosqoe petivit; 

Mulla modis simulacra videt voliiaolia mlris, 

£t varias audit voces, rrailurque Deonim 

CoUoquio, atque ioiis Acheronta adfatur ATeniis.t-*jf «. Tfl. tL 

At present the oracle is forgotten ; the sacred grove whence the 
voices issued has been long rooted up; and the very sitoatkNi of 
the temple itself is a matter of mere conjecture. Bituminous exhi- 
lations indeed still impregnate the air to a considerable distaaoe, 
and the lake exists, though its extent is much diminished. The sv- 
face of the surrounding fields is an incrustation gradually fomed 
over the water, and the hollow sound which it yields to the treed 
of horses evidently betrays the existence of an abyss beneath. 

' UHmn, fkrlgbtod with UiU dire p«rt«ne, 

For cooiml to bla r«iber Faanus wtnt. 
And Mogbl Uie sbadet renownd for prophery, 
Whlcli Dctr Albonca's nilpb rous roauiilu He, 
To tbow the UtUn and Ibe Sabloe laod 
FIT when dlrtraac'd, and Ibeooe retlef dcmaod. 
Tbe prlflU on akliM of QTrioffs ukes bit cose 
And nigbtly ▼isloas In bU alambers sees; 
A. swar^ of tbin aCrlal sbapes appears. 
And iatt*rla€ roond bk templet, deab hb con : 
These be neneolts, Uie ftiiore btes to know. 
Proa powYi aboTe, and tmn tbe Oeodi bclow^— ^rfdta. 
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Tho Ponle Lugano^ a bridge over the Anio, presents itself about 
a mile and a half farther on. This bridge is said to haye taken its 
name from the Lucanians, who were here defeated by the Romans ; 
it is remarkable for a tomb of tho Plautian family, a round tower 
built of large blocks of Tiburtino stone, resembling the sepulchre of 
Cecilia Metella, both in its original form and its subsequent appro- 
priation. It was employed as a military station during the middle 
ages, and surmounted by a battlement ; a circumstance barbarous in 
point of taste, yet not to be regretted in the present instance, as it 
preserved the remains of these two monuments. 

About two miles farther a road turns off to the villa of Adrian. 
This imperial residence stood on a hill, with the extensive vale of 
Latiuni on one side, and a little deep glade called Tcmpe on the other. 
It commanded a delightful view of the Sabine mountains with Tibur 
here, and there a prospect of the Alban hills with their towers and 
forests; behind, the vale lost itself in distant mountains; in front, 
appeared Rome itself extended over its seven hills, and reflecting 
from all its palaces the beams of an evening sun. The sides of the 
hill are every where rather steep, and the rock itself aided a little by 
art forms an excellent barrier, enclosing a long narrow space of at 
least seven miles in circumference. As we are assured by an an- 
cient author that Adrian, after having travelled over the whole em- 
pire, detiTminod to collect around him on this spot the most remark- 
able odiHces that lay dispersed over the Roman world, the reader 
will no longer wondor at the number of buildings constituting this 
villa, nor feel any unusual astonishment in perusing a catalogue cm- 
bracing the following objects: the imperial palace; quarters for the 
legionary soldiers, cavalry and infantry, and others for the invalids; 
three theatres; a naiimachia; a hippodrome; temples of Apollo and the 
Muses, of Diana, of Venus, of Serapis ; halls and habitations for the 
different sects of philosophers ; a library : a Pa>cilo, resembling that 
at Athens ; and porticos alm(»st without immber, together with va- 
rious edifices, the names and objects of which nre now undiscover- 
able. Statues, columns, and marbles of the rarest kinds, have been, 
and are continually discovered when excavations are made amidst 
tho ruins of these amazing fabrics ; while briars and brambles fill 
tho halls and stuccoed apartments, and a mixed confusion of or- 
chards and gardens, forest and fruit trees, vineyards and corn 
waving o\er them, present a strange and melancholy contrast. 

Returning to the road, we began and continued for some time 
to ascend the hii;h hill on which Timtl stinds, passin;; through 
groves of olives till we reached the summit: when after having exa- 
mined the noble site of the house of the Jesuits, «ind the Villa tic 
Santa (Irovc^ we entered Twnl'i. This town, the Tibur of the an- 
cients, boasts of hjt'h anticiuity, and what is much better, still pos- 
sesses a considerable population, amounting, it is said, to ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. The town itself is not handsome, though it contains 
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some very fine boases and stands in a delightful sitoation, sheltered 
on one side by Mtrnte CaiUl, and a semicircular range of SaLine moon- 
tains, and commanding on the other an extv'nsive view over the 
Campagna bounded by the sea, Rome, Mount Soracte, and the py- 
ramidal hills of Mimlicelli and ilonie Rolando, the ancient EreloiL 
But the pride and ornament of Tivoli are still, as anciently, the fd 
and the windings of the Anio, now Teverone. This river bariag 
meandered from its source through the vales of Sabina, glides 
gently throngh Tivoli till coming to the brink of a rock it precipiialfli 
itself in one mass down the steep, and then boiling for an instant ii 
its narrow channel rushes headlong through a chasm in the rod 
into the caverns below. 

The first fall may be seen from the windows of the inn or frai 
the temple; but it appears to the greatest advantage from the bridp 
thrown over the narrow channel a little below it. From this hridgt 
also you may look down into the shattered rock, and observe ftr 
beneath the writhings and agitation of the stream struggling tkron^ 
its rocky prison. To view the second fall, or descent into the ca- 
Tern, we went down through a garden by a winding path into tbt 
narrow dell, through which the river flows after the cascade, asi 
placing ourselves in front of the cavern beheld the Anio in two 
immense sheets tumbling through two different apertures, shakiif 
the mountain in its fell, and filling all the cavities around with spnr 
and uproar. Though the rock rises to the height of two hundred 
feet in a narrow semicircular form, clothed on one side with shrubs 
and foliage, yet a sufficient light breaks upon the cavern to shew is 
pendent rocks, agitated waters, and craggy borders. Sock is the 

residence of the Naiad : Donuis Albunece resonaniis ; 

pemleniia pumice tecta, ■ 

About a hundred paces from the grotto, a natural bridge, {tam- 
ed by the water working through the rock, enables the spectator 
to pass the river, and to take another view of the caseade, iessdii- 
tinct with regard to the cavern, but more enlarged, as it inchideia 
greater portion of the superincumbent rock in front, with the 
shagged banks on both sides. The rock immediately above and os 
the left is perpendicular and crowned with houses, while firoa as 
aperture in its side at a considerable height gushes a rill, too 
to add either by its sound or size to the magnificence of tbe*i 
nery. 

The« bank on the opposite side is steep and shaggy, bat leiiei 
room for little gardens and vineyards. On its summit stands tki 
celebrated temple commonly called of the Sybil, though by n«f 
antiquarians supposed to belong to Vesta. This beamifiil pile issa 
well known that it is almost unnecessary' to inform the reader ttal 

' Pore Albooet'ff far resouodinp sooire.^fyancrt 

Tte faoUcd roob of |»«rf ftMe.*^ry4ri. 
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it is circular ( as all the tomplos of Vosta ) of the Corinthian order, 
built in the reign of Aufrnstus, and admired not for its size, but for 
its proportions and situation. It stands in the court of the inn, 
eiposcd to the weather witliout any roof or covering ; but its own 
solidity seems to be a sufficient protection. Of its eighteen pillars 
ten only remain with their entablature. An English nobleman, well 
known in Italy for his numberless purchases, is reported to have 
offered a considerable sum for this ruin, with an intention of trans- 
porting it to England, and re-erecting it in his park. The propo- 
sal, it is said, was accepted by the innkeeper, on whose property it 
stands ; but fortunately, before the work of devastation was begun, 
a prohibition was issued by government, grounded upon a decla- 
ration that ruins are public pcoperty. and of course not to be de- 
faced or removed without express permission, which as it tended 
to strip the country of the monuments of its ancient glory, and 
consequently of its most valuable ornaments, the govornnicnt could 
not and would not give. This attempt to transplant the temple of 
Vesta from Italy to England may perhaps do honour to the late 
Lord BristoKs patriotism or to his magniticence ; but it cannot be 
considered as an indication of either taste or judgment. 

The temple of Tivnli derives, it is true, much intrinsic merit from 
its size and proportions, but it is not architectural merit alone which 
gives it its principal interest. Placed on the verge of a rocky bank 
it is suspended over the prirnps .liiio, ■ and the cchmmj abitdt of 
the Naiads ; it has beheld Augustus and Miccenas, Virgil and Ho- 
race, repose under its columns ; it has sur\ ived the empire and even 
the language of its founders; and after eighteen hundred years of 
storms and tempests, of revolntions and barbarism, it still exhibits 
its fair proportioned form to the eye of the traveller, and claims at 
ODce his applause and his veneration. 

Near the temple of Vesta, stand the rem.iins of another temple 
ffiipposed to be that of the Sybil, consisting of four pillars, and now 
forming a part of the wail of the parish cliurcli of St. (ieorge. Re- 
tides these, scarce any other vestige remains of ancient Tibur, 
though considering its antiipiity, its population, and its salubrity, 
it must have poss(*ssed a considerable share of majjniNcence. Ihit 
if its artificial ornamenis ha\e fierished, and if it» temples and its 
Tillas have hmg sinre crumbled into dust, the nna!ieral>!r ;;rnfvs 
which nature has conferred upon it still remain, and its orrluirds, 
its gardens, and its cool recesses bloom and flourish in unfading 
beauty. If Horace, who so often and so fondly celebrates the 
charms of Tibur, were to re\ive, he would siill find the ijrovi\ the 
irrujuowt fjardt'n, the nrr-rnrijing ri//, the tjvnial %ml; in short, all 
the well-known features of his Ix'loved retreat. To enjoy this de- 
licious scenery to advantage, the traveller must cross tJie bridge 

> Tupld Aulo, lHi4ltiif la bU cMnt.*rr«MM. 
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and follow the road which rans at the foot of the classic Mamie 
Catillo, and winds along the banks of the Anio, rolling after its fall 
through the ?alley in a deep dell. As he advances, he will have 
on his left the steep banks covered with trees, shrubs, and gar- 
dens ; and on his right, the bold but Tarying swells of the hilb 
shaded with groves of olives. These sunny declivities were an* 
ciently interspersed with splendid villas, the favorite abodes of the 
most luxurious and the most refined Romans. They are now re* 
placed by two solitary convents, lifting each its white tower above 
die dark green mass of olives. Their site, often conjectural or 
traditionary, is sometimes marked by some scanty vestiges of ruin, 
and now and then by the more probable resemblance of a name. 
Thus several subterraneous apartments and galleries near Sam, Aar 
Semo are supposed to be the remains of the seat of YopiscuSy ceb- 
brated by Statins. That of Propertius^ 

Cindida qua geminas osCendiint culmiiia tones 
Et cadit in pttolos lymi»lia Aniena Itcos, ' 

I 

is supposed to have stood on the she of the other convent Sl Amyeh: 
while the villa of Quintilius Varus, or mther its foundations stiB 
retain the kindred appellation of Qainiiltofo. Bat the hoase of Vo- 
piscus, as must appear evident to any reader who thinks proper to 
consult the poet alluded to, must have been in the dell, and have 
actually hung over the river, as it occupied both the banks and sav 
its surrounding shades reflected from the surface of the water.* 

The fond attachment of Horace to Tibur, united to the testimonv 
of Suetonius, has induced many antiquaries to imagine, that at 
some period or other of bis life he possessed a little villa in ia 
neigh|)orhood, and tradition accordingly ennobles a few scattered 
ft'agments of walls and arches with the interesting appellation of 
Horace's villa. The site is indeed worthy the poet, where, de- 
fended by a semicircular range of wooded mountains from everv 
cold blustering wind, he might look down on the playfal winding 
of the Anio below, discover numerous rills gleaming through the 

> Where two while tnirettntrthelrloftTlMtdt, 

And Asto to a lafcMUw corteoe sprteds. 



.iemora alu clitlls 



lacobocre TadU, (aUax revpooiat imaflo 
nroodUms, ei loogai eadem higli uwla per oaihrit 

LlUas alnnnqoa doml : nee le mitU»imos amnia 

Diiljli, alieroas aervant pnrtoria rtpas, 

Koo cxleroa kibi, fltttiuaifc ohktare querontar. -SIcUm Sgl, L 1. 

O'er the sf»iri Ode the nodding groves Impend, 
And er'ry leari» teta reflected iberv, 
A4 tbrougb oooilnuuas »bade ibe f»alcn glide . . . « 
To ilMe each shore beioogs : nor does the stitam 
) i A lorelT atream | diflde ihee from thradf ; 
Oj cither hank thy weU>wioaghi mansions aUod, 
And each m lih each doine»tic anion owoc, 

mr «l Itoc JampwlPt wm cmpiiiM. 
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thickets at Aej glided down the opposite bank, eijoy a hU Tiew 
of the splendid mansion of bis friend HsBcenas rising directly before 
bim, and catch a distant perspective of Awrea Roma (Golden Rome), 
of the golden towers of the Capitol soaring majestic on its distant 
mount. But whatever his wishes might be, it is not probable that 
bis moderate income permitted him to enjoy such a luxarious resi- 
dence in a place so much frequented , and consequently so very 
expensive ; and indeed the very manner in which those wishes are 
expressed seems to imply but slight hopes of ever t)eing able to 
realize them. ** Tibur^ etc. til — utinam — Unde n^Parcse prohibent 
iniquce" ' If Horace actually possessed a villa there, the wish was 
unnecessary, as the event lay in his own power. The authority of 
Suetonius seems indeed positive, but it is possible that the samo 
place may be alluded to under the double appellation of his Sabine 
orTiburtine seat.* The poet, it is true, often represents himself 
as mediiaiing his compositions while he wandered along the plains 
and through the groves of Tibur : 

Circa Deniif. avldique 

TiburU ripas opcroia paniu 

Cannina flogo.s 

But ns he was probably a frequent companion of Hecenas in his 
excursions to his villa at Tibur^ he may in those lines allude to his 
solitary rambles and poetical reveries. Catullus, a Roman knight, 
bad fortune sufficient to indulge himself in such an expensive resi- 
dence, and accordingly speaks with much complacency of his Ti- 
burtine retreat, which, on account of its proximity to the town, he 
calls suburbana. Munatius Plancus also possessed a villa at Tibur, 
apparently of great beauty. To this the poet alludes in that ode ^ 
where, in enlarging on the charms of the place, he reoommends in- 
directly and with much delicacy to his friend, who in a moment of 
despondency had resolved upon a voluntary exile, his delightful 

' OlhatTlbv 

•ul fbould lh« partial tetca r«rme.— PriM'f. 

• Tliat vUlas In tbe vIciDlly of TilNir fometiinei took ibrir name fhwi the town, 
and sometiines nt>in the territory, if evident froni Catullaf : 

O Poode iNMl«r, fM MbiM, ica TIbari, 
Nam la eue Tlburlcn aataoMDt qalbiM boo cM 
GordI Calttllam lodara : ai qolboa c«NI aH 
guovia ilabla«ai ptgno r a tmt caoicoda^ 

"O my Farm, whether Sabioe. or Tibartine (for those who do not with to annoy 
Calullut call you Sabine ; but thoie nho do wi»h It. insist at all hasards that you 
are Tlburtlne.) 

* So I, wrak bard, ro«od Tlbafs fbcM ^Klof • 

or buuMtr Mraln laterluQi Jtnti »liif.-frfllK/r. 



la falgeolla »lfBtf 
fattra leaoiM, hv dania icMbll 
TibarU uibra to I. carat, lib I, Od. 7. 

WbMhar tbe ca«p wtib bapiim brlgM dl«ity'd, 

iir TIbvr bold tbit la lla ibtafe-wrwitM ibi4r<-rri«(<f 
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seat at Tibur as a retirement far preferable to Rhodes and lIitj^oM, 
places in those times much frequented by disaffected or hanidied 
Romans. 

But to abandon these aerial charms, spread indeed like flittini 
shades over every grove and every meadow, but perceptible only 
to the eye of imagination, let us turn to the visible beauties thM 
line our vralk and appear in new forms at every turning. As the 
traveller, following the bend of the hill, comes to the side of iht 
road opposite to the town, he catches first a side glimpse, ani 
shortly after a full view of the CascaieUi^ or lesser cascades, infe* 
rior in mass and grandeur, but equal in beauty to th^ great fall m 
the town. They are formed by a branch of the Anio turned off 
from the main body of the river, before it reaches the precipiofl^ 
for the uses of the inhabitants, and after it has crossed the towi 
bursting from a wood on the summit of the hill, and then tomUi^f 
from its brow in one great and several lesser streams, first dewa 
one and then another declivity, through thickets and braiables, 
spangled with dew drops or lighted up with a rainbow. The eleva- 
tion and mass of these cascades ; the colors and broken masses of 
the rocks down which they tumble; the shrubs, plants, and brambles 
that hang over the channel and sometimes bathe themselves in the 
current ; the river below fretting through a narrow pass under t 
natural arch ; the olives that shade that arch, and the yines tbi 
wave around it ; the bold bendings and easy sweeps of the sur- 
rounding mountains ; and the towers of the town rising on the lop 
of the hill beyond the cascade, with the ruins of M£cena*s yilla oa 
its shelving side, form one of the most delicious pictures for soft- 
ness and beauty, wildness and animation, that can be imagioei 
The traveller is usually conducted by his guide to a sort of natnnl 
stage, formed by the rock proiecting boldy over the river, justo^ 
posite the cascade. Here he may seat himself on the grass unte 
the shade of a tufted olive-tree, enjoy at leisure the delightful sifK 
nor wonder that Horace, when surrounded by such scen^r, sboiii 
feel the full influence of inspiration. 

-Qas Tibar aqDS fertile pneHaunt 



£t spisMR nemorum come 

FiDgent JEolio carmine DobiIem.> — iv. Od. 3. 

However, a side view is considered as the best, because it aogmenls 
the apparent mass of waters, and this we enjoyed as we continiNd 
our walk along the road ; while before us the opening valley exhi- 
bited a distant perspective over the Campagna to the seven hills 



But him, Ibe streams iihlcb warbting flow 
lirb Tibiir*ti rVnlk' «ai«ii aloog, 

Aud sluidT groTfit, bb ImiiiiU>, shall know 
The OMsler of tb' M4Mu» w»Bg/— frsiicit. 
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and the towers of Rome, and the MediterreneaD closing or rather 
bonlerinf{ the picture with a (vleam of purple. 

We passed QulntUiolo^ and the pond once probably the recep- 
tacle of those fa> orite fish which, as Cicero sarcastically observes, 
seem to have occupied so much of the time and thoughts of their 
indolent proprietors. At the foot of the hill in a meadow called 
Cawpo Limpido, near the road, springs a fountain which some tra- 
vellers have thought proper to dignify with the appellation of Ban- 
dusia ; but though its source be abundant, its waters pure, and its 
appearance picturesque, yet it is far remote from the classical foun- 
tain oF that denomination. After having passed the bridge, and 
ascended part of the declivity towards the town, we entered a 
field, in order to visit a circular edifice of brick with a vaulted 
ro(»f, resembling, though of a smaller size, the temple of Minerva 
lledica, ' supposed by some to be the Fanum Tussis, * by others a 
sepulchre; the situation ^cnns nioie appropriate to the latter, the 
form better CiilculattMl for the formiT. It has several niches for 
statues, is of excellent proportions, and though stripped long since 
of all its ornaments, is yet in good preservation. ^ 

Maecenas's villa stands at the extremiiv of the town on the brow of 

w 

the hill, and hangs over several streamlets ^hirhfall down the steep. 
It commamls a noble view of the Anio and its vale beneath, the 
hills of J/Adiio and Momhclli, the (Minptujna^ and Rome itself rising 
on the borders of the hori/on. It still presents several traces of 
its tornicr m«i;;ulHcence, siicii asa triple row of arches, seventeen be- 
low and fourteen above, forming a suite of apartments spacious 
enough for all the purposes of private luxury. The active cardinal 
lluffn during; the reign of the late pontiff, turned it into a foundery, 
after having stripped the walls and the roof of the ivy, and effaced 
the venerable marks of ruin which the hand of time had shed over 
them. A branch of the river ptnirs throni;h the arched gallery and 
vaulted cellars, and shaking the edifice as it parses along, rushes iu 
several sheets down the declivity. The ancient magnificence of this 
villa is probably equalled by that of the modern Villa /:xfrn«e, erected 
by a cardinal of that name in the sixteenth centnry, in a lofty situa- 
tion, surrounded with terraces, water-falls, groves of cedars, cy- 
presses, and orange trees, and adorned with statues, vases, and 
marbles. The gardens are laid out in the old style, and not con- 
formable lo our ideas of rural botiuty, and the whole is in a most 
lamentable stale of decav. Verv different was its e*)ndilion when 
described by Strada, who lays the scene of two of his Prolusions 
in its gardens. 

' The ifiiiliim Minerva. 

The IVinpit* of the (ioiiiloKnr Coughing. 
■ Sinn* aiitiqiurit's an» of «>iiim«tii. ituit it mas a baih ; hiii »!'• »iiii.iln»n mi a ile- 
r|iut« .iiiil at a (listaiii-e from thf luwii. sreni* unra\orabli- (u >ui h a •l(-!4iiiitlon. 
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There are in the town or nmneiliite neqihborbood of Iwofi, 
other Tillas oF great extent and some magnifleeooe, enjoyiog in pro- 
portion simOar advantages of situation and of prospect, and perhajM 
BO spot in the universe affords more of either ; but onfortunaidj 
the modem Romans, like the Italians and the continental nations m 
{general, are not partal to country residence. Thej nay enjoy As 
description, or commend the representation of rural scenes, mi 
occupations in books and pictures, but they feel not the benaties of 
nature, and cannot relish the calm, the solitary charms of a oonany 
life. Hence the delicious retreats of Tlbur, and the rival beauties €f 
the Alban Mount, scenes that delighted the philosopher and ca- 
dianted the poet in ancient days, are now beheld with indifference^ 
and perhaps honored once a year, during the ViUeggiaimn^ ■ wiA 
a short and impatient visit 

Englishmen who are generally educated in the ooontry, aal 
are attached by all the ties of custom and of indinaiion to rural 
tcenery, may appreciate the beauties of Tibur, and do justice to ths 
description of the poet. While they behold the hills, the wood% 
the streams, 

Et prcceps Anlo, e( TilNinil laeos. et nda « 
VobUibu ponsrte rins,«-4Jb. i. Od. 7. 

whidi SO (rfken inspired the Roman Lyrist ; they may conceive, ari 
even share bis enthusiasm; and did not a better sentiment sofftm 
the wish, they might exclaim with him, 

TUmr Argeo posUom eok»o^ 
Sit mec sedct utloani senecta 
Sil modos liMo maris et rUnim 
Mltttlaqiie.' 

Hor. Carm. Lib. II. Od. 6. 

Hay 15th. We rose about three in the morning, and attoi|jk 
the weather appeared rather lowering, we mounted at four, mi 
forming a party of nine, proceeded on our road towards the Si- 
bine mountains, in order to visit Horace's villa. 

The Via Valeria (the Valerian Way), is without doubt, tbeshoci- 
est road to Ftco Varo, but we took one which, thon^ Tery bsl 
and somewhat longer, gave us an opportunity of seeing monrf 
the country. As we were winding along the hills, we saw Ai 

' Ike seiion or eooDtnr diTenfcMis. 

And rapid Aoio, iMtdloog In bis eoorat. 

Or Titer, imc'd by grvvcg from folar b«BM, 

And Iraliftal ordianb iMib d tj ductile ttrcuni.-PlrMdt. 

Mar Titer to my lat«t tears 

AJtofd a kind and calm relraat: 
Titer, baMalfe whom lollr low^ 

Tte OredaM Ix d iteir blteiw aaal : 
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river meandeting beneath as throagh a beantifdl dell, and forming 
a Yariety of pleasing scenes, especially near a spot where the rains 
of two aqueducts throw their arches over the road, and fomi a 
sort of frame for the towers of Tivoli apd its noighhoring moan- 
tains. An artist who was in company with us took a sketch on the 
spot, and has since made a very fine drawing of it. The aqaedacta 
frequently rc-appcared during the coarse of the day, sometimes 
rising like masses of brown rock on the hills, and sometimes sweep- 
ing in a succession of lofty arches over the plains. The fiice of the 
country was here wooded and there naked, but always bold, and 
in general very fertile. lis most striking features were, a ruined 
castle on the bank of the river, distant towns lodged in the high 
recesses of the mountains, particularly S. Polo far on the left, and 
Castcl Madama just opposite. The latter is said to be extremely 
healthy on account of its airy situation ; it affords a fine view of 
the valley, of the river, and of the mountains, with their varioas 
hamlets. From the side of the hill we looked down opon Vico 
laro, whose churches and walls of white stone appeared to much 
advantage. This town nearly retains its ancient name, and is tho 
Vari® mentioned by Horace, as the principal municipality where, 
it seems, representatives from the circumjacent villages used to 
meet. 

Quioque bonos folltam VarUm demittere patres. 

Lib. I. Epist. M. 

It Stands on a hill close to tho Anio, has considerable remains 
of its wall, composed of vast stones, like those employed in the 
<]oliseum, and though not large, must have been opulent, if wo 
may judge from such a magnificent rampart. 

From Vico Varo we proceeded along the river aboat two miles, 
to a bridge remarkable for the remains of a lofty arch, formed to 
conduct the Claudian aqueduct over the Anio. Only a small part 
of the arch is standing, while the channel opened through the rock 
on tho opposite side, near a mill, is still perfect. The banks here 
arc extremely bold, particularly on the northern side of the river, 
where they rise to a groat elevation, and seem to hang over the 
mill and the stream. The rock is hollowed out by nature into a 
-variety of grottos, said to have been for some time the retreat of 
St. Benedict, the patriarch of the western monks. On the top of 
the rock stands the Franciscan convent of ^S. ConimatOy a neat and 
convenient building, with a very clean church. Hither we repaired 
in order to lake shelter from a very heavy shower, and were re- 
ceived by the good fathers with cordiality, and treated in a very 
hospitable and polite manner. About one o'clock we sallied forth, 
and returning back some little way, took a path leading 

* I ifC woHhT fatbtrt «at, 

OaefroBMcb krai«, M^irlaiptflttmit-rrfsclf. 
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QOrtbwarcL I mnft obiarre, tbai from die coBf8Bl, wad imimi 
fomelitde lime before yoa reidi U, yoo diaoDTer loinrde ike ut^ 
two Tillages betotifiilly situat^ on the sooimil of a woodj wmd mM 
cokivated hill aappoited by a range of momitains beUiid; one el 
theae Tillai^ ia called Cmua Lubo, the other Bonlela. Tba ~ 
ia Mamdela, which, on aocoont of ita high aituation, Horace 
aenta aa aoflering modi from the efiecta of the cold. 

Ragofas fHgore pagm.! 

Lib. L Epist. XffiL lOS. 

^ Aa we adyanoed, we found onraeWea in a fine yaHey, with 

lifld hilla rising close on our left, while on oar right, in the 

of fertile meadows bounded on the opposite aide by ibe Ul if 
Mandela, and a ridge of aoocessiye mountains, glided.lhe 
anciently the Digentia, the Eivorite stream of Horace. 

Me qnoClet refecH gettdns DIgentia rivns.* 

EpifL rrffl. 104. 

Its bed ia wide, atony, and shallow in summer. We had 
proceeded far, when to the left, on the brow of a craggy sleep, «li; 
perceived the Fanum Vacuus (Temple of Vacuna) ^^ whence 
poet dated one of his philosophic epistles ; it was ahnost in 
in his time, and probably sunk under the pressure of age not htf ! 
afker : a y Stage has risen upon its site, and assumed the n^foe 4. 
Bocca Giovane. Near the path which leads up to this 
i springy called by some writers, the fountain of Bandnaia. 

The road then ran at the foot of Mount Lucretilis, and a 
beautiful mountain has rarely been discovered by a iraTeDer m 
oelebrated by a poet, it rises in a gentle but irregular swell, foni- 
ing seyeral hills of difTeront shapes as it ascends, and leading Ai 
ieje through seyeral easy gradations to its summit. Rodsari 
precipices frequently break its lines, and opoi yarioos cayem 
and grottos in its sides and on its decliyities. Its lower regioai 
are divided into com fields and vineyards; groves of olives and of 
chesnuts interspersed with forest trees thrown negligently abotf, 
aoflfetimes single sometimes in clumps, and now and then in wooA 
wave round its middle : its upper parts are heathy pastnre, and ii 

> A AUricI cootiicled with cold. 

• At oft at the cool ttreun of Digentia reftvsbes me. 

' Sac UM dklahta port laoiphim potre Vocoimb.— For. Ub. L BpM. i. m; 

Ttaan Ubm bd^nd YacniM^s boe 1 paio*d.— Fywwif. 

Yaewa wis tke Minem, or perhaps the Yiclory of the Sablnes. Tte 
here alladed to, or one to Victory on the same site, was repaired by Ye^MiliB. W 
aoddess had another tempie or at least a grove, near Reate and the Yelinns. Ito 
llh. Ul. cap. IS. 



iHioma lEAiif . 



wumf plaoap comrtd with bramblei, Andm^ mt teiM. Ihrii 
awj bo MM nngiog through ibe aeidovf, and loob of foolp 
Mfimd OTor the wOds tud browsiog oa ibo prodpioet. Araidlji 
Melf coold icarcely hafo eihibked moro betotifiil riceoos, of 
opeoid Bore delighiful recesses; so that LocretiliSi withont beiag 
indebted to poetical eiaggeration for the oooipliaieiit» aught eaail^ 
be sonposed to have attracted the atteDtion of the rural diTioilieip 
and sfinred them to its delicious wildemess. * 

About a mile and a half beyood the rood which leads to Roem 
CioMOie we turned up a pathway, aod crossiog a vineyard found 
ourselves on the spot where Horace's villa is supooMd to havo 
A part of a wall rising in the middle of bramUes, and soa% 
pavements, are the only traces that now remahi of tbi 
t's mansion. It was probably remarkable neither for its siao 
H» decorations ; * neatneu and convenience it must have poo^ 
MuHiktque parvo mb lore Cotnm.^ lu situation is es- 
ly beautiful. Placed in a liule plain or vallev in the wind- 
of Mount Ldi^etilis, it is sheltered on the north side by hiOi 
ting gradually but very boldly ; while towards the south a louf , 
llodi covered with a grove, protecu it from the scorching blastt 
that quarter. Being opened to the east and west it gives a fw 
of JRocca Ciovone, formerly Fanum Vacuus, on one side: osi 
other, two towns, the nearest of which is Digenfia the iulheil 
HUUa^ perched each on the pointed summit of a hill preset 
lemselves to view ; below, and forming a sort of basis to theao 
linences, Ustica, speckled with olives and spangled with littlo 
lining rocks, stretches ilt ttcmmhtmH farm. ^ 
Behind the house is a path leading through a grove of olives and 
^ws of vines, conducu to an abundant rilT descending from Fonle 
^tlo (perhaps anciently the Bonifaisia) a fountain in the higher r^ 
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I of (lie nonntain. It is collected in its fjll flrom aa t 
cascade inlo a sort of basin whence it escapes, poars down 
and glides through ihe Ta)ley, under (he name of Digent) 
Z,rcensa. This nil, if I may judj;c by its Freshness, still p< 
the good qualities Horace ascribed to it and still seems IQ 
cool and so clear. 



Lili.LQpiM.XTl. 

I must indeed hem observe, that the whole tract of 
•ivhich we bave just traversed corresponds in every partica 
the description which Horace gave of il two thoosand j«i 
Not only the grand and characteristic Features ' — the comtm» 
of mountaim — the shady valUy — the winditig deit — the a 
fountain — the savaife rocks Features which a general con¥u 
naiare only can totally efface, not these alone remain, bm 
and more perishable beauties — the llillc ritU — the mott-Smt 
— the Frequent graver— the arbniiu half cimcealed in the ll 
the occasional pine — the oak and the ikx nupatded over tin 
— these meet the traveller at every turn, and rise aro* 
as 60 many moniunenis of the judgment aad of the accorac 
poet.* 
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We were leas fortunate in this our poetical pilgrimage than nsoal, 
at a heavy rain began about twelve o'clock in the day, and accom- 
panied by strong gusts of wind continued pouring in an incessunt 
torrent till twelve at night. It soon penetrated our clothes; the 
tardiness of our mules gave it full time to operate ; so that not- 
withstanding our enthusiasm and a few occasional bursts of mer- 
riment we paced slowly along the Via Valeria (the Valerian Way), 
wet and benighted till we reached Tivoli about ten o'clock. Thus 
we learned by experience, that Horace had some reason to thank 
the rural divinities for protecting his flocks from the inclemencies 
of the mountains, and from the rainy wimis^ whose effects he seems 
to have felt and dreaded. The wind continued high and chill 
daring the whole of the following day (Sunday). On Monday the 
weather resumed its usual serenity, and we returned to Rome. 



CUAPTER XX. 

Albin Mount and Lake— Tusculum and Clcfro^s Villa— Aricla, ind ths 
Grove and Temple of Diana— The Lake of Nemi. and l^alare of Tn^an^AnUuB 
—Forests and Plains of Ijiurentum—Oktia— Mouth of the Tiber. 

TiiK Alban Mount, which forms such a conspicuous and majestic 
mature of Koman landscape, and presents itself so often to the 
dor*s notice in Human history and literature, next attracted our 
Cientlon and furnished an object for a second excursion. The road 

C4% l« Impotllum Ulrnn 

ftjib . . . .—Lib 111 OJ. liil. 14. 

The oak. that ipreub thy rocfcs arouiid— Pr«iir/f. 

Cluverlus concludes that Horace had a view of Mount Sortcte firom hU Sibine 
, because he coniiueuces an ode with the words, 

^ Ide^ ut aitA tiM ahe caodldom 

.Sorai Ir. Lib. I. Od. Ix. 

Behold v}r«(ti''h iilf) hrlitbl, 

StT hon II tUndk a bi-ap of Mioif .•-^'raaclf . 

Ihli Is not the case, as Muuut Lucreiills Interposes In that direction and ob* 
all view, excepting that of lb uitu varied rklge. The ode alluded to waa 
biy composed at Rome, as the amusements which Horace recommends In the 
•iaiiza but one, \(ere |MTuliar to the cit), nunc et campus et aretf, etc.* The 
^'V^d geographer also in.*ti^(!« u|ion l'»tlca's being a valley, un account of the 
ct cubantis, ^hli h he maiiiUiiiis could not be aMTlbcd to a hill. Mo»l of my 
^«rs will probably think otlionkise, and concehe that such an epithet Is appll- 
^tc (u hilUoiily, and this opinion is roiifirnied by the name iihK-h a hill In the 
^ hborhood of Mount Lucrctilis i&lilt IfCAT*. lu form is long and rlsc» gradually, 
^ ^bai uf a person leaning uu ha elbow : Its'surracc b marki*d by a number of 
2^Us bmooth stones; and It U always pointed out as the t'Mlct allodcd lo by 
^J*^acc. 

IIW MMte TV^Jfth Uif pHUc piift.*llr««i<. 
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to it 18 the Vm Appia (the Appian Way), whidilieghis at the Pom 
Gapena (the Capenian Gate), crosses the Almcne flowmg near the 
iralls ; and as it traverses the Campagna presents aqueducts tad 
sepnlchres that border its sides with ruins. 

Qaandociuidein data sunt ipsis qnoqve fata sepulchrts.' 

The Fossa Cluillia, 

Horatiomm qaa Tiret saeer campus : • 

Mart. Lib. iU. Split 47. 

the theatre of the combat between the Horatii and Guriatii lies be- 
tween five and six miles from the gate on the right. Several tombs 
stand on the side of the hillock that borders these fields, bot no 
one in particular is pointed out as belonging to the unbappj 
champions. Their monuments however existed in the time of Titos 
Livius,^ and as their forms and materials were probably verjplaio 
and very solid, they must have remained for many ages after, and 
may be some of the many mounds that still stand in clusters about 
the very place where they fell. The multiplicity of the tombs that 
line the road is so great, that when entire, and surrounded, as se- 
Teral of tbem anciently were, with cypresses and ornamental eft- 
dosores, they must have almost touched each other, and formeil a 
funereal street. This circumstance affords a strong argument, that 
the environs of the city, at least on this side, could not have beia 
80 thickly hihabited as is usually imagined. Besides Cicero, in oae 
of his Epistles, alludes to the danger of being robbed in i)road dir 
on the road to Albano,^ a circumstance which implies solitude, aoo 
gives the plain extending at the foot of the Alban Mount, a repoti- 
tion similar to that attached not long ago to the predatory distrk;ts 
of Blackheatb or Hounslow. 

On the side of the hill, on or near the site of the ancient Bovillc, 
atanda a tavern, the very same if we may credit tradition iolo 
which Clodius retired when wounded, and from which be was nhBh 
wards dragged by Milo*s attendants. Near the gate of Albano oo 
the side of the road rises an ancient tomb, the sepulchre (as it is 
called by the people) of Ascanius ; but in the opinion of antiqaa- 
ries that of Clodius himself. It is entirely stripped of its oraa- 
ments and external coating, and has no other claim to the traveller's 
attention than its antiquity. 

The town of Albano consists almost totally of one long street, m 
general well built and airy ; but its chief advantage is its lofty sitoa- 
tion ; and its ornaments are the beautiful country houses and walb 
that surround it on all sides. The principal villa belongs to t Bona 

» 

> For efM s^HdchraMkeniBelves have their fated hoar. 
* Where lies the Mietid field of the Horatii. 
>LU>.i,l». 4 Ad. Atl, vtt. 9, 
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Duke» and oocapies part of the site of Pompey's Albannm, and iia 
gardens laid out in the best modern stylo, wind deli{{htfully amidst 
the ruins. ItSYiews open on thn sea coast, and command the whole 
of that classic |];ronnd which Virgil has made the scene of the last 
tix books of the Enoid ; the seven hills and the humble capital of 
Evander; the mouth of the Tiber where Eneas landed ; l^urenti- 
num with its surrounding forests ; the Lake of Turuus ; the Vada 
Sacra iYuiiiiri,' and all the Kutilian territory. 

A fine road shaded with double rows of ilex leads fromyt/^ottoto 

Castcl Gandulfo and the Albiui Lake. This well-known lake is seven 

miles in circumference, and surrounded with ahi{;h shelving shore, 

vhich is covered with gardens and ordiards. The immediate bor* 

ders of the lake are lined wiih trees that bathe their branches in iti 

waters. It is clear as crystal, is said to be almost unfathomable id 

■ome places, and is 8up|H>sed to bo contained in the crater of an 

tinguished volcano. An vmissnr'ms or outlet was formed at so 

riy a period as the year of Home 358, to prevent the sudden and 

'' mischievous swells of the lake which had then recently occasioned 

considerable alarm. The imniedialo occasion of this undertaking 

was a command of the Delphic oracle. The work still remains a 

singular instance of the industry and superstition of the Homans. 

* It is bored through the body of the mountain or rather through 

the solid rork, and runs somewhat more than a mile under ground : 

' Koing out of the lake it first p^isses through a court or apartment 

formed of huge masses of Tiburtine stone, shaded above by a large 

and spreading ilex : it then enters the narrow channel which dimi- 

^ nishes in height as it advances, but in all places leaves room for 

"^ the pur(K>ses of repairing and cleansing. * 

^ On the highest, that is, the southern bank of the lake, stood Alba 
^^^Longa, a city known only in Roman story, for not a vestige of it 
remains ; dignified while it stood by its contest with infant Rome, 
^aad when it fell, by the short but eloquent description which Titus 
-a^Iiivius gives of its destruction.' Nothing can l)e more delightfal 
^^ttan the walks around the lake, scmietiines approaching the edge of 
—' the steep banks and looking down upon the glassy surface extended 
■below, and at other times traversing the thickets and woods that 
all around, and refresh the traveller as he passes under iheir 
coniiffuiiij of shade. Another umhnujeoui alley, partly through 
cods, leads to Marino^ a \ery pretty town : the approach to it 
ith the rocky dell, the fountain in the midst, the town on the 

* ^ be e .Nnm'irat npei lii* hoi) murn' — Aryrff «. 

• Vide Mv. I. v. r. in. Cir. Of Div. lib. i. U. VaI. Mai. lit). I. cap. vl. 3. 
U mork ^ai liiii>hnl in le<i« than a ^oar. Thi* Ktii|N*ror Claudius began a 

lUr cmiiiarlus lo let uui the filers of the Mcu» Fuclnui, and cnployed In It 
) thousand men (or eleven }carii. 

> LU>. 1. S9. 
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emineiice aboye, the woods below and on ihe side of the road^ 
might furnish an excellent sabject for a landscape.* 

The same alley continues to Groita Ferraia^ once the bvorite t3Ii 
of Cicero, and now an abbey of Greek monks. It stands on one of 
the Tumuli or beautiful hills grouped together in the Alban MoooL 
Jt is bounded on the south by a deep dell, with a streamlet that falls 
from the rock, and having turned a mill meanders through the re- 
cess and disappears in its windings : this stream, now the Monuu, 
was anciently called Aqua Crabra^ and is alluded to by Cicero. 
Eastward rises a lofty eminence once crowned with Tusculum; 
westward the view descends, and passing over the Cwnpagna^ fixes 
on Rome and the distant mountains beyond it : on the sooth, a 
gentle swell presents a succession of vineyards and orchards, Mai 
behind it, towers the summit of the Alban Mount once crowned 
with the temple of Jupiter Latiaris. Thus Cicero, from his portico, 
enjoyed the noblest and most interesting view that could be ima- 
gined to a Roman and a Consul ; the temple of the tutelary diviniif 
of the empire, the seat of victory and of triumph, and the theatn 
of his glorious labors, the capital of the world, 

Eenun palcberriiiit Roma ! ■ 

Fir. Georg. U. 53i. 

That Gicero^s Tusculum was extensive, highly finished, and rick- 
]y adorned with columns, marbles, and statues, there can be it 
doubt, as he had both the desire and the means of fitting it up ac- 
cording to his own taste and the luxury of the times. That all Ui 
villas were remarkable for their beauty we may learn from one of 
his epistles, where he calls them the brightest ornaments or rather 
the very eyes of Italy, and it is highly probable that Tusculum sur- 
passed them all in magnificence, as it was his favorite retreat, owiaf 
to its proximity to Rome, which enabled him to enjoy the leisn 
and lil)erty of solitude without removing to too great a distaaoi 
from the business and engagements of the city. Moreover, tUl 
villa had belonged to Sylla the Dictator who was not inclined la 
spare any expense in its embellishments, and it had been purchasdl 
by Cicero at an enormous price, and by him enlarged and furnisM 
with additional ornaments. Among the statues we find, that hist] 
brary was adorned with those of the muses, and his academy wA\ 
an hermathena; as he expresses a particular partiality for picttftfj 
we may conclude that such decorations were not wanting. Annexdj 
to it were alyceum, a portico, a gymnasium, a palsestra, a libranJ 
and an academy for literary discourses and philosophic deciam- 

* Tlie foantaln Is supposed to be the source of the Aqua FereDtloa, and Jfffi*! 
the Caput Aqus Ferentloc, so often mentioned in Roman history. 

• Rome, the fiiiiest and the noblest ohject that the world can hoast. 
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ions during the winter ; the thick groves which surrounded it, af* 
brded the orator and his learned friends a cooler and more rural 
*etreat during the heats of summer. The scenes of several of his 
)h)1osophical dialo(;ues, as for instance, of that De Dtvinatione, and 
)f his Tusculan Questions, are laid, as every reader knows, on this 
dassic spot, and their recollection connected with the memory of 
)ur early years naturally increases the interest and reverence with 
irhich we tread this sacred ground : ' 

Bara Demusqae sacmm dilectaque jagera musis.' 

The reader will probably expect a description of the ruins of this 
villa, which Dr. Middleton and Mr. Melmoth represent as still exist- 
ing ; but in opposition to such respectable authorities, I am sorry 
to observe, that not even a trace of ruins is now discoverable. 
The principal, perhaps, the whole of the buildings, still stood at 
he end of the tenth century, when St. Nilus, a Greek monk from 
[]alabria, fixed himself on the spot, and «fter having demolished 
ivhat remained of the villa, erected on its site, and probably with 
Is materials, his monastery, which in process of time became a rich 
ibbey, and as it was first founded, so it is still inhabited by Greek 
Donks of the order of St. Basil. At each end of the portico is fixed 
in the wall a fragment of basso relievo ; one represents a philoso- 
>hor sitting with a scroll in his hand, in a thinking posture ; in the 
>ther, are four fi|]urcs supporting the feet of a fifth of a colossal 
lizc supposed to represent Ajax. These, with the beautiful pillars 
that support the churchi are the only remnants of the decorations 
and furniture of the aQcient villa. Conjiciant^ says an inscription, 
tfuce el quanta fucrlnt. ^ 

' I am well aware that some aDliqaaries of re^utatioii maintaiii that Cicero's 
Tilla was seated on the very ridgo of the mountain, and ground their opinion not 
only on some Roman bricks inscribed with his name, found in that site, but on the 
posilivc #tement of an old commentator on llorace. But In the flrst plaee, In 
the plunder of Cicero's villa, wbich took place in consequence, of his exile, the 
bricks and materials might have been carried off as well as the trees and plants 
tbeoMelves ; and in the second place the name and age of the oommentator. as well 
as the sources of bis information, are all unknown, and consequently his tnthortty 
cannot be very great. The statues wMch 1 have mentioned above, of the muses 
and the hermaihena, were found at Groiia Fmrraia, though \lbe discovery of those 
statues, or of any others, can afford but liUle strength to an opinion, as soch ar- 
ticles seldom remain very long in the same place, and are so easily transferable. 
The principal argument in favor of the commiK opinion is the constant tradiUon of 
the country down to the beginning of the eletenth century, when, as it is related by 
contemporary writers, St. Mlus erected his monastery on the nilns of Cieero'M 

Tuiculanum, 
% Tbe ncred groT6, 

Tbe Seldii and OMMlaivc Uial ttat ■»!«• lore. 

) It may be guessed what they formerly were. 

The chureb contains little remarkable excepting the chapel of St. Nilns, pttDted 
by DomentoAifio in a masterly style. The wall b separated Into ooiDpaTtiiieim,aB4 

I. » 
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The plane-tree, which Cicero in the person of Scavola notioa 
with so rnnch complacency in the introdoction to the first book De 
Oratore, still seems to love the soil, and blooms and flourishes m 
peculiar perfection all around. ■ CNne in particular, bending o^-er 
an abundant fountain, spreads such a luxuriaitcy of folia<;e, and 
forms a shade so thick and impenetrable as would ha\e justified 
Plato's partiality and Scievola's encomiums. 

From Grotia Fcrrata we proceeded to the hills that haii{; ovff 
Frascati, the summit of which was once crowned with Tuscalam, 
whose elevation and edifices of white stone made it a beautiful and 
striking; object in Roman landscape,' and communicated its name 
to all the rural retreats (and there were many ) iu its neighborhood. 
This town survived the hostilities of the barbarians, and was doo»- 
•d to foil in a civil contest by the hands of the Romans ihean 
selves, about the year 1190. Iu ruins remain scattered in \od§ 
lines of wall, and of shattered arches intermingM with shrubs and 
bushes, over the summit and along the sides of the mountain. The 
Tiew is extensive in every direction, but particularly interesiiogUh 
wards the north-east, where immediately under the eye appev 
Monte Catone (the hill of Cato) and the Praia Porcia (the 
meadows ) once the property of Cato, whosic family name they 
bear; farther on, the Lake Regillus welL-hiiown for the apparitiua 
of Castor and Pollux ; a little towards the south, Mount Algidn^ 
and the whole Latin vale extended below ; Prenesie seated oo a 
lofty eminence; and Tib ur embosomed in the distant mountains. 

The modern town of Frascaii stands on the side of the hill mud 
lower down than the ancient city, but yei in an elevated and airy 
situation. It is surrounded with \ illas, many of which are of HjtA 
beauty and magnificence. Its interior contains nothing remarkable. 

The next day we bent our course southward. The first objcrt 
that struck us out of the gate was the ancient tomb, called by tk 

In each oomptrtroeDt is represented one of ibe principal actions of ike pMm 
saint. The Demoniac boy near the altar, and St. Mlus praving near He earf ' 
the chapel, are aipposed to be the two best. 

* Me Imdc toa plalanus admonuit, qa« non minus ad opacandom hene Icma 
patolis est dlAisa ramis. quam ilia cujns umbram seculiis est Socrates. qa« mM 
Tidetor HOD tarn Ipsa aqauU que describitur. quam Platonis or at lone crevisff.— 
De Orai. I. 7. 

"I have been pat Is mind of these matters by your plane-tree, which ovefsfci- 
dows this spot with its spreading boughs, iu the same manner as that, of vksir 
shade 8oerates was so fond, which seems lo me to bavc been so very flourishaf 
rather in oonsaqoence of the declamaUon of Plato, than of the little l»rook. il 
whi^Hi a description is given.*' 

The scene of these Dialogues Is laid in Crassus's Tusi^ulan >illa. the same, if I 
mistake not. which was afterwards S)lla*s and then Cicero's. 

• Saperni tIU* caodrnt TosrvU.— ifor. Ep. Lib. If. Oil. I. 9. 

The white villa of the elevated Tusculum. 

Horace here approprUtes to the villa of his friend a qoalitj. whkii Hpotscaei 
iB coouaoD with the tewn, and all the great buildings Ui the same «ianftftr 
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people ihe upalchre of the Uoraiii and CuriaiiL This monammt 
is of great iua(;nitu'le> ai"! of a bold and striking form. It was ori- 
ginally adorned with five obolisks ; of which two only remain. A 
variety of ihrubs ffrow from its crevices, wave in garlands roand 
iu sfaattered pyramids, and hang in long wrraihs to the ground. 
The melancboly interest which such an appearance awakens will be 
increased, when the Iratvlk-r learns that ihe venerNble pile before 
him may piiuibhj cover th^ remains of Cneius Pumpeius, Ro6i(e nee 
ricdiiM faia caput. • I say puuibl^, and am willing to adopt tbii 
opinion, whidi is sot without aulhnrity ; yet if ii really were tma, 
as Pluiaruh relates, that (Cornelia had her husband's ashes conveyed 
to Italy, and dc-|>usiteiJ in his Alban villa [ which it is to be recoV- 
lecied had been seized by Antony ] how are we to explain Ihe in- 
dignant complaint of Lucan : 

Tu qnoqiif mm mto ilederH Jam Icnipla tjrtnDo, 
NoniluDi l^miii'll ciiiere*, I> Itonui, (irlMI 
Eiui ailbuo Janil nintjra audi! ■—Lib. Mil. S3J. 

We may at least infer that no such event hurl taken place before 
Lucan's time, or that it was then unkimwn, and iif cnurse that no 
mausolfum had been raisi'd on the ocrnsioi). If therefore this mo- 
nument be in honor iif lliiil lelebriliM Itoriijin, it must have been a 
mere cenotiiph erected at a later penttil. 

About a mile farther on at the end of a finely shaded avenne 
stands Aricia, where Uorace pasH'd tlie first night of his journejr 
to BrunUuiium. 

EgrcMum mtgnt mf ricrplt Ariel* Roml 



Whatever mode of travelling the piirt employed, whether he 
valLed, rode, ur drove, ho iiiiihl not lia^e fatigued himself with 
ibe Icn|;th of his sta|<,es, as thai ufthe liriit day was only foiineen 
nik'G, and tboiie of the followinc lUiys wry nearly in the same 
propuriiun. He has reason therefore in ii«e the word repimta 
(we crept}. But of this classic tuur more perhaps hereafter. 

The application of the modara article, and a consequent mistake 
in the spelling \ery common in the beginning of Italian names, has 
Ghanged the ancient appellaiidn of this ijRle town into Ln Hirria. 
Il is eiiremely well built and pretty, particulirly about the square, 
Tbicb is adorned with a handsome diurcb on one aide, and on the 

■ A hero whom efcn tlw turt could ool *uImIuc.— lucan, tii. tis. 
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othefy with a pdlace or rather a Tilla. II stands on the sammh of 
a hill and is surrounded with groTes and gardens. Of the ancieot 
town situated at the foot of the same hill in the valley, there re- 
main only some arches, a circular edifice once |)erhaps a iemple, 
and a fiew scattered substructions. The immense foundations of 
the Via Appia formed of blocks of stone, rising from the old town 
up the side of the hill, in general about twenty-four feet in breadth 
and sometimes almost sixty feet in elevi^ion, are perhaps one of 
the most striking monuments that now remain of Rooian enter- 
prise and workmanship. This ascent was caHed Clivos Yirbii ■ 
from Hippolytus, who assumed that name when restored to life by 
Diana. 

At TriTta Hippolytain secret^ alma recondit 
SedUNtt et njmplie Egeric, nemoriqae rclegat; 
Solus ubi in sylvis liaUs ignobllil cvum 
Exigeret, Tenoque ubi nomine Yirbius esseU* 

VirgU. jEn. tU. 774. 

About a mile farther, on an eminence stands a church called 
Madonna di GaUoro, a very picturesque object at a little distance; 
and two miles thence rises the town of Gensano, beautiful in its 
regular streets, in its woody environs, and in the neighboring lake 
of Nemi. 

This lake derives its modern name from the Nemus Dunue (the 
grove of Diana), the sacred groves that shaded its banks : like that 
of Albano it occupies a deep hollow in the mountain, but it is much 
inferior to it in extent, and fills only a part of the amphitheatre 
formed by the crater. The remaining part with the high banks is 
covered with gardens and orchards well fenced and thickly planted, 
forming an endianting scene of fertility and cultivation. The casde 
and the town of JSemi stand on the eastern side, on a high rock 
hanging over the water. The upper terrace of the Capucins gives 
the best view. Opposite to it lies Genscuio stretched along a wooded 
bank, shelving gently to the verge of the lake; behind rises Jfciir^ 
Giove {MonsJovis, the hill of Jupiter) and beyond extend the plains 
and woods that border the sea shore : towards the south-east rises 
the Monie Artemlsio (the hill of Dtea], derived as every reader 
knows from Diana, whose temple anciently formed a conspicuous 
feature in the scenery Md the history of this territory. Diana 
was a divinity of mixed character, more inclined however to cruelty 
than to tenderness ; and though she delighted principally in the 
slaughter of wild beasts, yet she now and then betrayed a latent 

' This place is alluded to by Juvenal and Persius as famous for beggars, full as 
roninion and as troublesome in ancient as in modern Ital j. — Pen, Sat, vi. o5. 

a Bat TrlTfa kept in secret «lndnalom 

Her care, BIppotTius, lo fate ooluiown, 
And caU'd bim TlrUiu la lb' Egerian grore, 
yihm% llMre Iw Ut d ofeacort, b«t aale fron lore.— ^rfdra. 
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partiality for human Tictims. Hence» tboagb Boman manners 
woe Id not allow the goddess Co indulge her taste freely , yet she 
contrived by the mode established in (he appointment of her 
priests to catch an occasional repast. That mode was singular* 
The priest was always a fugitive, perhaps an outlaw or a criminal; 
he obtained the honor by attacking and slaying his predecessor, 
and kept it by the same tenure, that is, till another ruffian stronger 
or more active dispossessed him in the same manner. 

RegDa tenent manlbus fortes, pedibusqac fagices 
Et perit eiemplo postmodo quisqae sao.' 

Ovid. Fast. 111. S7I. 

This priest enjoyed the title of Rex Nemorcnsis and always appeared 
in public brandishing a drawn sword, in order to repel a sudden 
attack. Yet such a cruel goddess and such aUoody priest seem 
ill placed in a scene so soft and so lovely, destined by nature for 
the abode of health and pleasure, for the haunt of Fauns and 
Dryads, with all the sportive band of rural divinities. 

The fable of the restoration of llippolytus and his concealment 
in this forest is much better adapted to its scenery : 

Vallii Arlclme sylvA proclnctui opAcA 

Est Iacu5 ADtlqua reilglone tacer, 
Ulc latct lllppoljtui, ftirlls direptus equorani.* 

Ovid. Fa$i. ill. MS. 

' From the base of the rock on which the town of Nemi sunds, 
gushes the fountain of Egeria ' (for this nymph had a fountain and 
a grove here as well as at Kome] alluded to by Ovid in the fol- 
lowing verses : 

Dffluit iiicfrto lapldMos murmurr rhus 
S«|ir ked cilguU haustlbus lude bibes : 



* Tke ralliul b) Ihrir CMraff* rtlfii. 

1 b« rO||tll«n bj: ft« i%m» kiJlu 

Ihrlr hoDon brief*, b) tnriif tbri Hi , 
Ban by llir prccefcnt lbciB«Hvrt Mip|ii) . 

* Uvcp la ArkU • fair. aiiU girl annod 

^ lib »b4«ly wood*, a ft-invd lake 1> fuuud ; 
Hare Tlwirva' mm In i«fv r— c M lieirt toy, 
IVbra harrM by tbi: uiadfl nlag MfCdi ana) ... 

s I need not remind tbe reader of tbe tranaformalkMi of the n)aiph Into tbil 
very founUIn, and OtUTs prcU) account of it. 

Moulitquc j-MTn> radlrlUift ImU 
Llqnl'or In torruoiai-domr iiHii* dulnilla 
Mtf.a tutor llmbt. ftvlkluui 6* (uijiurr fvtilrai 
Itrlt ft cirrua* aiiuf Uoudii' In uDdi».--4i»ftf. Mtt. I*. #IS< 

Tbfrc al ibe nioaalalii'a baac, alidrvM u d Id Irara 
^be l.i«— il f cba^t« Dlooa oo brf no.* 
UNn|ia»»bMi logk : bcr aUcr'd htm bct4tm 
A niSpM fouut : brr iw li t a a llinba dbtvlf d, 
Aod la peranolal niMI bMI •« jy. 
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S^sria est que imriiei aniaas, Dei grata Camaaiis 
lUe Name co^jox, ooosiliainqae fuiL' 

Orid Fast. Ul. S79. 

The fountain is abundant and is one of the sources of the lake, 
tlie woods siill remain and give the whole scene an inexpressibk 
freshness and beauty in the eye of a traveller fainting ooder the 
heat of July, and panting for the coolness of the forest. 

The Roman emperors delighted as may naturally be supposed ia 
this delicious spot, and Trajan in particular, who erected in the 
centre of the lake a palace (for it can scarce be called a ship) of 
very singular form and construction. This edifice was more thai 
five hundred feel in lenp.th, about two hundred and seventy ia 
breadth, and sixty in height, or perhaps more correctly in depth. 
It was built of the most solid wood fastened with brass and iroa 
nails, and covered with plates of lead which were double in pboes 
exposed to the action of the water. Within, it was lined and paved 
. with marble, or a composition resembling marble; its ceilings were 
supported by beams of brass ; and the whole was adorned aad 
fitted up in a style truly imperial. It was supplied by pipes with 
abundance of the purest water from the fountain of Egeria, not 
only for the use of the table, but even for the ornament of the 
courts and apartments. This wonderful vessel was moored in the 
centre of the lake, which thus encircled it like a wide moat round a 
Gothic, I might almost say, an enchanted castle ; and to prevent the 
swelling of the water an outlet was opened through the mountain 
like that of the Alban Lake, of less magnificence indeed, but of 
greater length. On the borders of the lake various walks w«t 
traced out, and alleys opened, not only as beautiful accompani- 
ments to the edifice, but as accommodations for the curioos who 
might flock to see such a singularly splendid exhibition. 

When this watery palace sunk we know not, but it is probable 
that it was neglected, and had disappeared before the invasion of 
the barbarians, as may be conjectured from the quantity of bra0 
that remained in it accordiivg to the account of Marcki, a leamei 
and ingenious Boman, who in th^ year 1535 descended in a divio| 
machine, and made such observations as enabled him to give a 
long and satisfactory descri()t:on, from whence the partiealars 
stated above have been extracted. * It is much to be lamented, 
that some method has not been taken to raise this singular fabric, 
as it would probably contribute from its structure and forniture to 
give us a much greater insight into the state of the arts at that period 
than any remnant of antiquity which has hitherto been discovered. 

* O'pr ttielr roagh bed boirsp-inarmurlng wafert move ; 

A pore, bal scanty dranghl is ihcre ^applied ; 
Egcria's foaot— whom all I be Uase^ love. 
Sage Nama'c ooonaelior, his friend, aod bride. 

• See Brotier s Tacitas, Supp. App. iniHilef onTr^an. 
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The traveller retorning may wind through the delightfbl woods 
that flourish between tiie two lakes and entor Albano by the abbey 
of S, Paolo, or rather by the fine avenue of Castle Gandolfo, 

On the following day we ascended the highest pinnacle of the 
Alban Mount. The road which we took (for there are several) 
leads along the Alhan l^ko, and climbs up the declivity to a little 
town or rather village called H^Kca del Papa (the Pope*s fortress). 
Above that village extends a plain called Campo (CAnnibale (the plain 
of Annibal), because that general is said, I know not upon what 
authority, to have been encamped there for some days. The hol- 
low sweep formed in the mountain beyond this plain has given it 
its modern appellation of Monic (.avo (the hollow mountain). 
Above this plain we proceeded through the woods that clothe 
the uppor region of the mountain, ** Albani tumuli alque /uct'* 
(the Alhan hills and groves], and sometimes on the ancient pave- 
ment of ihe Via Tr'minphalis (the Triumphal Way) that led to its 
summit. From this gro\e came the Voice that commanded the con- 
tinuation of the Alban riles; and on this summit stood the temple 
of Jupiter Latiaris, where all the Latin tribes with the Romans at 
their head used to assemble once a vear, and offer common sacri- 
fice to the tutelar deity of the nation. Hither the Roman generals 
were wont to repair at the head of their armies after a triumph; 
and here in the midst of military pomp and splendor they pre- 
sented their grateful acknowledgments to the I^tin Jupiter. To 
this temple t jcero turned his eyes and raised his hand, when he 
burst fi>rth in that noble a)>ostrophe, " Tutfue ex tmo ediio Monte 
lAUlnris Sanete Jupiier cujui tile lacuM nemora finetque^** etc. ■ We 
may safety conclude that a temple of such repute and such impor- 
tance must have l)een magnificent; and accordingly we find that 
Augustus appointed a regular corps of troops to guard it and its 
treasures. The effect of this superb edifice raised on such a lofty 
pedestal, and towering ahove the sacred gro\es, must have been 
unusually grand, not only in the towns and villages at the foot of 
Ihe mountain, but in Rome itself, and over all the surrounding 
country. The view, as may be supposed, is eitensive and varied, 
taking in the two lakes with all the towns around them, and in the 
various r(*i'esses of the mountain; the hills and town of Tusculum^ 
Mount Ai{;idus, and the Alban Vale; iht^ (lampagna^ with Soracte 
and KoHii* ; the sea coast, with O.stia, Antium, A^ettuno; the woods 
and plains that border the coast, and the island of Puntia (the pri- 
son of so ntiiny illustrious exiles) rising like a mist out of the 
waters. 

Ihit the most inierestin;; object by far in this prospect is the 
truly classic ivlaiii expanded immediately below, the theatre of the 

' Ami thou, hoh Laiinii Jupii^r. who preiirleft ov^r ibf lali^, tbf groTf. and the 
««hole ii*rrliorr. from \hy loft) hill. etf.---Cir. proltllon. 31- 
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last six books of the Eneid, and once adorned with Ardea, Lavi- 
Bium, and Laurentum. The forest in which Virgil laid the scene of 
the achievements and of the fall of the two youthAil heroes Eoryalus 
and Nisus; the Tiber winding through the plain, and the groves 
that shade its banks and delighted the Trojan hero on bis arriTal; 
all these are displayed clear and distinct beneath thetraTeller, who, 
while seated on the substructions of the temple^ may consider then 
at leisure and compare them with the description of the poet. The 
Alban Mount (i» indeed, in the Eneid what Mount Ida is in the 
Iliad, the commanding station whence the superintending diTinitia 
contemplated the armies, the city, the camp, and all the motions 
and vicissiiodes of the war. 

At Jano ex sammo qui nunc Albanns babetur 
(Turn Deque Domen ertt neqoe honos aut gloria monti ) 
Prospiciens tumolo. campom spectal>at et ambas 
LtareDtftm Troftrnqne acies, urbemque LaUni.' 

jSn. xU. tai. 

Of the temple nothing remains but parts of the foundations, too 
insignificant to enable the observer to form any conjecture of the 
extent or form of the superstructure. The ground is now occupied 
by a church and a convent, remarkable for nothing but the sitna* 
tioQ ; but it is highly probable that some vestiges of the temple, 
some pillars or fragments of pillars, of friezes and cornices might 
with very little trouble t>e discovered ; and the capital of one pillar 
would be sufficient to fix the elevation of the whole structure. 

The air on the Alban and Tusculan hills is always pure and 
wholesome ; the soil is extrcmisty fertile, and in some places re- 
markable, as it was anciently, for excellent wine. The best now 
bears the name, as it grows in the neighborhood, of Gensano, an- 
ciently Cynihlanum. 

AxnuM. 

As Albano is not aboye ten miles distant from the coast, we 
took an opportunity of making an excursion thither and visiting 
Anilwn, die capital of the Volsci, often mentioned in Roman annals. 
The road to it runs along the Alban hills, then over the CampagmtL^ 
and through a forest bordering the sea coast for many miles. It 
contains some very fine trees, though the far greater pan were 
cut down and sold to the French some time before the rcTolutioa. 
The fall of so much wood, though at the distance of thirty miles 
from Rome, is said to have affected the air of that city, by expos- 

' Metntime the Qaeen or ne^rn bebeM tbe tlf ht 

Wiib eyes aopleu*d, rroai Hoant AltaM's height : 

tSloceoiU d Albtoo by saoceediog fMDe, 

Bot Ibeo an emplT hlU, «ithoat a Dame.) 

She theooe|DrTC7'd tbe fleld, the Tntfao pow'r*. 

The Utlaalfqad^vQs, and Laareotloe t<m*ri.~#rf ica. 



^ 
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ioj; it lu tlie winds thai l>low from the marshes on the shorft. and 
iliuB rciitlcroj some of ilio hills formerly remarkal>ly snlubrious, 
now subject to a^uas and fevers. The wood consists of young 
oak, ilex, myrtle, and buK, atiil is peculiarly refreshinf*, not by its 
shade only but by the perfumes that exhale on all sides from its 
odoriferous shrubs. This pleasure however is considerably dimi- 
aish«d by the apprehension of robbers : an apprehension not allo- 
yitber ill-grnunded, as nil ibc criminals who escape from Rome 
Md its neij;hborhood betake themselies to this forest, and lurk 
for years in its recesses. Its extent is fjreai, as with little inicrrup- 
lioo it runs aleng the coast sometimes livo, sometimes ten miles in 
breidlb, from the muathoflhe Tiber to Circe's promontory. The 
ground it covers is low and occasionally swampy. 

j4n(iuni was once a considerable port, improved, augmented, and 
MDbellished by Nero, and much resorted to by the higher class<>s 
^ of llie Romans, who adorned it with many magnificent villas ; it was 
bowever more remarkable for the Temple of Fortun«alhided to 
by Horace, and for b lon(; lime in high clebrity.' Of this temple, 
■od of the structures raised by Nero, nothing now remains but 
subterraneous arches and vast foundations. The port has been 
repaired and fortified by some of the \o\e pontiffs, but though ca- 
pable (if ailmiuing tarjje yesnels it is toially unfn^iuented. ' A few 
sira;:t;ltng houscsalone remain of the town, though some handsome 
\illB!> shew ihut the beauty and coolness of the situation deserve 
more attention und a better fiite. ' Aniiam, situated on the point 



I ThP Kimi atXtlluno. acar Antluin. $erau tn be the nrmalttt at Kt fiKialt - 

> Ttitrt it no inn at Ktltuno, tad lOHt donD toa rolil ir)ku( unitrrlhr tttadt 
of a *timiUiit;llrt iK'tr iht >u: Ui Ibc rorju (imcsiiKOi ■ trnaoi to Ibi loirn lo 
procure liMlgiiigt tor tht nigbl. nhldi mat tp(iroKh\of, lie icturncd loj >oan, 
and Invlng fnrlunatclj met Mr. Ftgia, « grndciMii lo thorn auni llnKJlih Ira- 
vHlen wtia wra il Rome aboot Ihwime perlud bave lu arknunlRlfn obllKiUooi^ 
brauibl ttoto him a pfcwtil of iwa (lafgotw of emllrnl Albano *liie. ami at Ihe 
lame lime au iMuraacc thai Iwtglni;! •huald tx pruilikil (••{ u« altbout ilcl*), 
Anri ba'liiv Hijojed ibc rinliicu or Ibe eceBlne on Ibo braib «o procttdtilloUw 
tu«n. and vrrr cMi4un«d Hnt to Ibr ibop, *Bd Ibni lo Ibt beOM el u boapMabto 
•pothwarT. Thv haute wai laf|v, aail appMrrd In mint part* loUltr Bala h i 
UtcJ : but tbKtif nor* tuo raociM. one oT nbtrb wh ten >r*(Mn*. Med op wltta 
lalrrablv miHrnirnw. roii>lit«rl(i|t ibe cllmatr anil Ibo rimloma at Iha caaMrr- 
iMaUirM wr vrir Intmlun'd. Ihc Mip|ipr <■**« r>nl u|> late: 11 «at(buodadl, 
aad Iboaih mnked to Ibr llatlan aljle. lo orbkh we wrre mil panial. Mpplled a 
V«r} BMKt meat lo peraoiu ikx abturdl]' fWldiow. Tbe mailnr iihI raiMnMoftln 
boBH M« made their a|>|)caramw. •ml were |irr>illrd b)H)u «lib great dt>k«U|- 
10 at itowii. Thrtr liebaviouT «■* u«T. anaAHetl. I miiihi almuM uj. graceM. 
Itmj wen veer )oumt. aad bolb of ei|w«Hl>r and aolmaled niuoleiiaDMi ; Ibt 
•oouD nai bnauiimi, aod untied, at ihe iMnger iiert ol ilir wi are tiippoied la 
ia (■-AMIiin awl Ha tlHaltT, tbt dart eiasaml balr at ibc roualn *!■'■ '^1" &«** 
MM iihI tbe hloom sf non DOtUltra nffoiw. Our <il ibc [lan; noiked iMV J 
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of a little promontory, tlidiered by woods behind and washed fay 
the sea before, and commanding an extensive view of the Romas 
eoast to Osfia and the mouih of the Tiber on one side, and to 
Aaura and Circe's promontory on the other, might attraa the eje 
of a man of taste and opulence. 

Asiura is an island and promontory about six miles by sea frai 
Amtmm ; it once belonged to Cicero, and seems to have been a 
fcvorite retreat; he hastened to it from his Tusculan villa with Ui 
brother on receiving intelligence of the proscription, and siiM 
from it to his Formian. He passed a considerable part of bis time 
here while mourning the death of his daughter Tnllia^ and seems le 
have fixed upon it as the site of the temple which he had resolved 
to erect to her memory. *'£sf htCy* says he, ''^icideiii ken 
anujtnui ef in mart ipso, qui et Amio et Circans aspici posnt,** ' and 
expresses a wish to secure that monument of his parental teodemeM 
against the consequences of a change of proprietors, and ihe vicis- 
situdes of di succeeding ages. Fond wishes! vain precamioas! 
Wherever the intended temple may have been erected it has loig 
since disappeared, without leaving a single vestige behind to enable 
even the inquisitive traveller to trace its existence. Some donbl 
indeed majtbe entertained about its erection : though as Cicero 
bad seen and approved a plan, and even authorized Atticas m 
enter into an agreement with a Chian artist for the pillars, it is 
highly probable that it was erected ; and if we may judge from the 
expression above quoted, at Astnray where I have no doAtsosN 
remains might, if properly sought for, be discovered. 

The next day we again amused ourselves in ranging through the 
groves that overshadow the ruins of Pompey*s villa, and the woodi 
that border the lakes, and flourish in the middle regions of the 
mountain. 

OSTIA. 

A few days after our return to Rome, we determined to visit (ktkf 
once the port of that capital, and great mart of the UediterraaseB. 
It is fifteen miles from it; the road at first runs through two ridgee 

youtb, and hinted some surprise at an anion which appeared almost prematire : 
«poo which the hnsband gave us their history ; spoke of the intiniacy of that re- 
flpectire parents ; oftheir own early and Toud attachment ; or the oppositioo of thor 
finnilies on account of their youth; of their clandestine marriage, and of tte 
misery occasioned by the resentment of their fathers. He added, that the Utter 
had at length relented, and had received them a few weeks before with all the to- 
dnlgence of tender and affectionate parent> ; and that as God had also bteascd 
hMlustry, they now hoped to pass a lung and happy life in each other's 
This interesting narrative nas given ikiih the uiuHtst frankness, and at the 
time with great feeling ; and was not a htU« improved by the fond and approriif 
smiles which the young lady cast occasional!) at her husband. 

* This is hMieed a pleasant spot, in the ^ery midst of tiK sea. and am bt 
hoth froni Antinm and Qrc«U.— Ad AU. xii. 19. 
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of hiHs, and afterwards over a rertile plain bounded by the same 
ridges, and forming a sort of wide verdant amphitheatre, inter* 
sected by the Tiber. The face of the country the wMe way is fer- 
tile and greon, and varied by several gentle swells, bat deficient in 
woody and consequent ly in beauty. The sea coast, however, even 
it Cbe distance of four or five miles, is bordered with a wood of 
fleop, and various </irtifrs intermixed with large trees, and entangled 
with underwooil, forming a forest which lies, poetically speaking, 
near the spot where the unfortunate Euryalus bewildered hidlself ; 
it accurately answers the description of it given by Virgil. 

Sylva UiM late dumln iitque llicf nigra 
Horrida, quam dent! complrranC ondique aentea; 
Rare per occultoi l^bat serolU calle «. 
Euryalum tenebrc ramorum oiierosaque prada 
Impecllunt. Tallitque timor rcgloiie viarum : 
fi\w% abit ; Jamque Iropnideim e Taserat bostfi 
Atqiut locos qui post Albc de nomine dicti 
Altani; turn rex atabula alta LaUnus habebat.* 

Ub. IX. SSI. 

I have said poetically speaking, as it will appear to the most negli- 
gent reader that Virf^il did not mean to adhere to the letter in hia 
Copographicnl descriptions ; otherwise we shall l>e reduced to the 
necessity of supposing, that in tho space (if a f«»w minutes, or of 
an hour at the utmost. Nisus left his friend not far from the camp 
on the banks of the Tiber, reached the Alban hill and lake fifteen 
miles off, and returned back again. 

In this forest are several large shallow pools, w%08e stagnant 
waters are supposed to infect the air, and contribute not a little to 
its unwholesooieness. The Tiber i% rapid and muddy ; its banki 
are shaded with a variety of shrubs and flowery plants, and are 
perhaps beautiful enough to justify the description of Virgil : 

Atqne hic JEneas Ingentera ei squore lacum 
ProtplcIL HuQc Inter fluvio Tiberinns amcrao 
Vortkibus rapldli ei multA flavus arenA 
In mare prorunipil. Vartc drr amqae rapraqne 
AdAiif t» r1pl9 ▼olurren. ft flumioia alveo 
jftlthera aulcebaot rantu, lucoqae \olabaot.* 

The stream, though divided into branches, is yet considerable. 

> ItlMattultH' 'un^l Itilik with tM-«« hit »l«wd; 

Htr\ I nilli riTti.uDit 1iililrdi-« wilb Hioni; 
Frw c:i'lf ••' hnriiiii Itti i»r tr^rli* uf bra«b were Mora. 
Thr i! <rknt^•> uf il:e«h«(Sri. fel»lira«« pnf , 
Kni f* •>. m'liili^l lb- )t*UQ9^fh'iu hU wa>. 
Hui Ni>u^ hli Ibr lQrii> wl:b btppkr b««4e. 
An'l iboiiiibilr«« ni 111. fricii^ dia fofnt f>*it «l, 
tnii %ibaii plilii". Ii«fu «lbfi^aMMMir«ll'iJ. 

\k b#rt iiBf niPMIfcin hf« mm mMi.^^rw^f. 

* Ibf Trt^lPMifccnitlalklMMa 

WbiHi ItUckvabllMtt mM • kr4mi 
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The soothern branch into which jEneas enlered is not navi- 
gable. 

LcTQS Imccessis flavlas vititor arenis 

HospiUs J£oec gloria sola iiiaiiet.>^Jttilil. 

The largest is caHed Fiwnecino : on its northern bank stands Porto, 
the ancient Por/tu Romanus, projected by Julius Csesar, begiabf 
Augustus, finished by Claudius, and repaired by Trajan. To fora 
a solid foundation for part of the mole, Claudius ordered the sh^, 
or raft, constructed under his predecessor Caligula, in order to 
convey the Vatican obelisk from Egypt to Rome, to be 'snnL 
Such was its vast bulk, that it occupied nearly one side of the port 
Of this port, scarce a trace remains : the town is insignificant, 
though a bishopric. The island focmed by the two branches of 
the river was called Insula Sacra. 

The present town of Ostia is a miserable fortified village, con- 
taining scarcely fifty sickly inhabitants. Such is the badness of the 
air, real or supposed, that none but malefactors and banditti vill 
inhabit it. The ancient town lay nearer the sea, as appears by the 
inside or brick walls of some temples, vaults, or baths, mosaics, etc 
Excavations have been made, and statues, pillars, and the most 
precious marble^ found in abundance, and many more will pro- 
bably be discov'^red if the excavations be continued. One of the 
party, while looking for pieces of marble amidst the heaps of rubbish 
found a small Torso of the Venus of Medicis, about four inches ia 
length. It was white and fresh, as if just come from the hands of 
the artist. Th^s town was anciently of considerable size and impor- 
tance. It seems to have been three or four miles in circumfereDO^ 
and the residence of opulence and luxury, if we may judge by the 
number of temples and aqueducts (one of which lines the road froa 
Rome) and by the rich materials found among its ruins. 

From the account which I have gi\en of the country bordenog 
on the coast, it will be found to present nearly the same featora 
as in the time of Pliny, who thus describes the view along the road 
that crossed it iu one of his letters; — ** Varia hiiu el tnde faaa, 
fiam modooccuircnnbus siflvis via coarclalur, modo lai'usimis praiis dif- 
funditur d palescit : muUi greges ovium^ muUa ibi equorum inmrnqnc 
amienia.*'^ Thfis appearance of the country extends all along the 
coast, and even over the Pomptioe marshes. 

Belwixt the trees tb.^ Tiber took bis course, 

vriib wbiripcoU dimpled; and with downward forOB 

That drove tbe ^diiJ aioiiK, be took bb waf , 

Aud roll'd bis yeliovr billows to tbe sea. 

About bim. and atMve, ao4 round ibe wood, 

Tbe lAnU tbat baunt the borders of hl> flood, 

That baibJ Mithlo or hask'd upon hi^ side. 

To tuneful svBg> tbclr butow throob applied.— >i>r]rtf<«. 

' Tboofrti unds obstruct Ibe aoulhem streftip, tU (aioe 

Hill lives, eoaobldl by .Loeas' lume. 

> Its appearaDce is different in different directions, for £on»ctiiiies tbe road t 
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LaurcntHtH, thfl soperb capital, 

torn* et icrU Lulnl 

Ardu/ 

Stood on (he coasi, about six miles from Ottla, on the spot nov 
occupied by a village, or rather a solitary tuwer, called Paiarut, 
No vestiges remain of ils former magniticence, cxccplini; an aque- 
duct; a circumstance not surprising, as it probably owed all that 
magnificence to the imagination of the poet. A little higher up, 
and nearer the Alban hills, rises I'ratlka, the old Lav'aiium. Be- 
tween these towns flowt, from the Lacui Tumi [tlie take ofTumua), 
a streamlet that iftill bears the hero's name, and is called Jtiva <k 
Tomo. Ardea, the capital of ibo HuiiHam, is still brther on, on 
ihe banks ofthcYumrcui. The forest around was called titeLaurcn- 
' tia Syb>a [the Laurentian wood], as also LaurentraPa/ui (the Laureo- 
lian marsh] , from the many pools Hiterspersod about il, as 1 have al- 
ready remarked, and then, as now, the resort of swine, though that 
breed seems considerably diminished. 

Ac vclull Die tanara monu de moallliui allti 
Actus aprr, riUio* Vtiu1u< qu(-m plnlfer aniioi 
DenMiitll, mutliHitUG piiut Lauruiitb >)hl 
Putas arundliicl.' .b'n.t. 

The whole of tliis coast, now so lonely and abandoned, was 
anciently covered with seats, resembling villages, or raihtr little 
towns formin;^ an a'most uninterrupted lino along the shore, and 
covering it with lire, animation, and beauty. " Litiia ornani varie- 
laie gnithssUnti, miiir o.niinua, Hitnir mtertii'malecta viUmrmii quie prte- 
aianl maltarum arliium farivm, " ' says Pliny in the letter already 
cilcil. Il seems o^eii to have been considered as healthy, for Ilc- 
rodian informs us that during the plagnc which ravaged Home and 
the empire under Cnnimnduii, the Emperfir retired to Laureniuni, 
as the sea air, perrumi-d by the odor uf the numerous laurels (hat 
flourished along the coast, was considered aa a powerful amidote 
against the effects of the pestilential vapors. '■ 

coaQDcd bv mrcllnii wooil>. (miimIdih IttprMiJi out Into ntrailaiti of wide tUcott 
Biini flock) oT KlHvp are ilicrc mrt mlth, nun) hcnli of oien, and drvm of 
lianM.— Lib. i l'|d>i. (T. 
• Tbe tovrnand luRy palamoTLallDiii. 



> Vlihi. »nprTii>r In Trnni r.lii'i in .iii|'<caraiico. a'lnrn il>c titan vitfa a dcllgfainit 
lartci; . HOiciluin iii a cniitinutd, Kinirtliim In a bnAeti Hue. 
• HrrodliB, lib. I. cap. 1«. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXL 
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lournty to Naples— TfHetri—Pomptlne Marshes— Feroola—Ternidiia, Ai 
Fondi ADd tts Lake— Mouot Cccubus— GaieU— Ciceros YUia and Tomb— LUi 
— tfoant Bfassicuft— Faleroiu Agar— Naples. 



Shortly after onr return from the coast^ we prepared for 
journey to Naples, and set out accordinglft>D Frids^y the 
seveuth of May, about three o*clock in the aftenffoai::. The dUmh 
liad been gathering the whole moroir.g; and we had 'scarcely tiae 
to pass the Porta Capena, when the storm burst over as with tr»- 
■leodous fury; it was the first we had experienced in Italy^aai* 
remarkable for the livid glare otfkhe lightning, ind the soddoiaod 
rapid peals of thunder, resembling the explosion of artillery. Ths 
re-echo from the mountains round, gradually losing itself in ihi 
Apennines, added much to the grand effect. On the Campagn, 
there was no shelter; our drivers iherefare only hastened their 
pace, and whirled us along with amazing rapidity. However, the 
storm was as short as it was \ iolent ; it had diminished when we 
reached the stage called the Torre de Mezzavia, anciently ^^flf^t'uui 
(Half-way), and after changing horses, we drove on tb Alkm, , 
From Albano the road winds at present, or at least winded whea 
we passed it, round the beautiful little valley of Arlcia, formed b; 
some of the lower ramifications of the Atban Mount, and preseoied 
on the left a fine view of Aibano, Aricia, Galaura,. Monie Gaoi€, 
Gcnsano, all gilded by the rays of the sun, just then bursting firoa 
the skirts of the storm, and taking his farewell sweet. These glov- 
ing tints were set off to great advantage by the dark back groori, 
formed by the groves and evergreen forests that clothe the higher 
regions of the mountain. Night shortly after closed upon us, Mai 
deprived us of several interesting views which we might lla%e ea- 
joyed from the lofiy situation of the road, that still continued to 
run along the side of the hill. Anion^ other objects, we lost oo 
our left the view of Lavinia, anciently Lanuviunij so often men- 
lioned by Cicero as connected with Milo, ■ and alluded to by Ho- 
race as infested by woUes. * 

We arrived about twelve o'clock at Velleiri, an ancient town of 
the Volscif that still retains its former name and consideration. It 
became a Roman colony at a very early period, and was the seat of 

' Cic. Pro Mil. 

' ab agro 

lara dacorrens iapa Lanatlno.—Ub. HI. Od. 27. 2, 

Or woVfttm iieep UooTtan neU,^Fnmii. 
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theOctavian fiunily and the birth-place of Aa(;iMta8« Though it ooft- 
ttins some oonsiderable edifices, particularly palaces, yet it ap- 
pears ill baill and gloomy. Its situation however is very fine. 
Plaoed on the southern eiiromity of the Alban hills, it commands 
on one side, over a deep valley, a view of Cora ajd the Volscian 
mountains ; and on the other, of a fertile plaia* late the Pomptine 
■arshes, bounded by the sea and Circe's promontory. The coun- 
try through the two next stages is extremely green and fertile, 
presenting rich meadows adorned with forest scenery whose mild 
beauties form a striking contrast with the harsh fbatures of the bor- 
dering mountains. The village of (Astema, probably on the sht 
of the Tres Tahemce» is lively and pleasing. At Titrre de trePonti, 
the ancient Tripuntium^ several military stones, columns, ela dug 
vp on the Appian road when repaired by the late pope, will attract 
Iba attention of the traveller. Near it stood Forum App'tit built at 
the time the road was made, and inhabited by innkeepers and the 
boatmen who plied on the canal that crossed the marshes. ' 

Here commence the famous Pomptine marshes, and at the same 
time the excellent road formed through them on the substructions 
of the Appian by the same pontiff. This road runs on an exact 
level, and in a straight line for thirty miles. It is bordered on both 
•ides by a canal, and shaded by double rows ufclms and poplars. 
It is crossed by two rivers, the ('fens and the Amastnus^ which still 
retain their ancient appellations, and remind the traveller of some 
beautiful descriptions, and particularly of the aCGscting adventure 
of Metabus, so well told by Virgil. 

The Poiiiptlna: Paludcs (Pomptine Marshes), 'derive their appel- 
htion from Pumetiuin, a considerable town of the VolscL Though 
this city was so opulent as tp enable Tarquin to build the Capitol 
with its plunder, yet it had totally disappeared even before the 
time of Pliny. It is dilficult to discover the precise date of the 
origin of these marshes. Homer, and after bim Virgil, represent 
iheabodeofCirceasan island, and Pliny aUodfaie to Homer quotes 
this opinion, and confirms it by the testimony of Tlieopbrastus, who, 
in the year of Rome 44U, gives this island a circumference of eighty 
Itadia or about ten miles. It is not improbable that this vast plain, 
even now so little raised above the I('\el of the sea, may, like the 
territory of Havctma on the eastern coast, ha\e once been covered 
by the waves. Whatever may have boon its state in fabulous 
times, the same Pliny relates, on the authority of a more ancient 
Latin writer, that at an early period of the Roman republic, the 
tract of country afterwards included in tho niarslios contained thirty* 
three cities, all of which gradually dis;ippoared before tho ravages 
of war, or the still more destructive influonco of tho increasing 

' DUkrtia MBllf, rMpoolbuf alqiM iMllguiB.— ffar. Lib. I. lal. f . 4. 

a piMC 

9uaf4 with nak boMMo, and ntili flDiiMn 
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fens. These fens are occasioned by the quantity of water carried 
into the plain by numberless streams that rise at the foot of tbe 
neighboring mountains, and for want of sufficient declivity creep 
sluggishly over the level space, and sometimes stagnate in pods, 
or lose ihemselves in the sands. The principal of these streams 
are, the Astura, the ^lymfa, the Teppla^ the Aqua Puzza^ in the 
upper; and the Amasenus and Ufem in the lower marshes. ■ He 
pools or lakes line the coast, and extend from the neighborhood 
of the mouth of the Astura to the promontory of Circe. The flit 
and swampy tract spread from these lakes to the foot of the VolsdaB 
mountains, and covered an extent of eight miles in breadth and 
thirty in length, with mud and infection. The loss of so much fer- 
tile land, and the exhalations arising from such a vast tract of 
swamp, carried not unfrequently to the Capital itself by southerly 
winds, must have attracted the attention of a people so active and 
industrious as the ancient Romans. 

Appius Claudius about three hundred years before the Christian 
era, when employed in carrying his celebrated road across these 
marshes, made the first attempt to drain them, and his example 
was, at long intervals, followed by various consuls, emperors, and 
kings, down to the Gothic Theodoric inclusively. The wars that 
followed the death of this prince, the devastation of Italy, and the 
weakness and unsettled state of the Roman government, withdrew 
its attention from cultivation and left the waters of the Paimlfs 
(Marshes) to th^- natural operation. The popes, however, whea 
iheir sovereignty was established and their attention no longer dis- 
tracted by the piratical visits of distant or the inroads of neighbor- 
ing barbarians, turned their thoughts to the amelioration of the 
inundated territory; and we find accordingly that from Boni- 
face VIH. down to the late pontiff Pius VF. no less than fifteen 
popes have attempted this grand undertaking. Most of these 
efforts were attended with partial, none with full success. Whether 
the failure is to be ascribed to the deficiency of the means em- 
ployed at the beginning, or to the neglect of repairs and the wact 
of continAal attention afterwards, it is difficult to determine ; thoujh 
considering the skill and opulence of the Romans, it is more natural 
to attribute the defect either to the nature of the evil in itself ir- 
remediable, or to the distracting circumstances of the interveniog 
times. 

Of the methods employed by Appius, and afterwards by the 
consul Cethegus, we know little ; though not the road only", hot 
the traces of certain channels dug to draw the water from it, and 
mounds raised to protect it from sudden swells of water, are tra- 

I Qua Satara? jacet atra palus, (rclidaf que per imis 

fjacrlt Iter vatles, atqoe in mare couditur Ufeos.^rcrf . Jbt, vil. IM. 

Where Cfens glides along ibe lotvly lands. 

Or tbe biack water of I'ompdoa staiMb.— Drytfen. 
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ditionally ascribed to the former. Julius Cesar is said lo have 
revolved id his mighty mind a design worthy of himself, of turn- 
ing the course of the Tiber from (htia^ and carrying it through the 
Pomptine territory and marshes to the sea at Terracma. This grand 
project which existed only in the mind of the dictator perished 
with him, and gave way to the more moderate but more prac- 
U(|ible plan of Augustus, who endeavored to carry off the super- 
fluous waters by opening a canal all along the Via Appia from Forum 
Appii to the grove of Fcronia. Ft was customary to embark on 
this canal at night time, as Sirabo relates and Horace practised ; ' 
because the vapors that arise from the swamps are less noxiouf 
during the coolness of the night than in the heat of the day. Many 
of Che inconveniences of the marshes still continued to be felt, as 
appears from Horace's complaints, * and from the epithet applied 
by Lucan to the >'ia Appia. 

El qua PomptiDAS Via divldit Ida paludes.^— Lib. iii. 85. 

However the canal opened by Augustus still remains and is called 
the Cuvata. 

The luxury and the improvident policy of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Augustus, and the civil wars that raged under Galba, 
Otho, Vitollius, and Vespasian, diverted their attention from works 
of peace and improvement ; so that the marshes again increased 
and the waters swelled, so as to render the Via Appia nearly im- 
passable. '» .Vt leuijili Ncrva resumed the task, and his glorious 
successor Trajan carried it on during ten years and with so moch 
activity that the whole extent of country fmm Treponti to Terracina 
was drained, and the Via Appia completely restored, in the third 
consulate of that emperor. This event is commemorated in three 
inscriptions, one of which may be seen oa a marble slab at the 



■ Horace Mibarked io tbf evening, and arrived at Ferooia about tea o*clodl 
ntii morninf ; baling travelled about »c\en-and-lweiiiy miles in aliteea bourt. 
Tlic muleteer items to bave been as slon and as sleep} as modern Geiman driven. 

" Aqut . . . iderrlm* 

ID«I1 callc««. raovqat ptloalrof .-4Jb. t. Sal. «. f— 44. 

Tbe water here «•» of « fool a fttream .... 
TIm rriitiy rrofh with iroakloga bo^rM and drep. 
And uualf, I<hkJ bu<ilu|{. frmmcu. 

3 Hlirre Ibr wrt road Ibc rom^kM imrtb 4ht4«. 

4 Sllius lullcus. ^bo nourlsbitd in tbls Interval, appears to bave given an aocaiaie 

descrlpiiun of tbem as ibey mere in bis Umc, llwugb be is speaking o( tbe age of 
▲aulbal : 

H quoi ptttlfrra roropiioi uliglofl campi ; 

Qua *^ur«* Drbulood |m1u* rrkUgnai, «! atr* 

1 ifrnlM rn>no per M]ujli<ta lurbliloj am 

CokU aqu-to Ifvua atqiic tuBfit vqiiora lliuo.— Sii. Itmt. lilt, «iii. 37W. 

Ibr Toulb tbat illl lb' uiinbotaooM' foroplloe laodi, 
1% bcrv s«iura'> loarbb. « lib vapon crraled, alaadf, 
Aad ihrnagb Ibe aqualUI pialua bU forbid Hood 
ViKb I leiia n>lli, and «J««9 Ibe wa with iuu«l. 

1. 21 
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village of Treponti; another more explicit was foand near the forty- 
second mile-stone on the Via Appia ; and the third exists on a 
stone in one of the angles of the wall of the catbedraV at Terratma. 
During the convulsions of tfie followinf; centories the mnrslH>s 
were again overflowed, and again drained hy Cecilitis DiH^ius in the 
reign of Theod<»ric. The commencemeni of (his work is ahnouoced 
in an epistle drawn up in the" declamatory style of the limes, and 
addressed by the Gothic prince to the senate. Its success is staiHi 
in another to Decius, containing a grant of the lands drained br 
him free from taxes for ever. 

Of the different popes who have revived this useful enterprise, 
BonifMe II., Martin V., and Sixtus Quintus carried it on with a ti- 
for adequate to its importance, and with a magnificence worthy of 
Ae ancient Romans. But the short reigns of these benevolent' and 
enterprising sovereigns di<f not permit them to acooaiplish their 
grand designs; and their successors of lest genius or less activity 
contented themselves with issuing briefs and imposing obligations od 
the communities and proprietors to support and repair the drains. The 
glory of finally terminating this grand undertaking, so o^^ attempted 
and so often frustrated, was reserved for the laie pontiff iPius VL who 
immediately on his elevation to the papal throne turned bis atteotioo 
to the Pomptine marshes. The level Vas taken with precision, the 
depth of the different canals and outlets sounded, the degree of 
declivity in the beds of the rivers ascertained, ao^l at length the 
work was begun in the year 1778. It was carried on with incredible 
ardor and vast expense fv»r the space of ten years ; and at length it 
was crowned with complete success and closed in the year 1788. 
The impartial reader will readily acknowledge, that much praise is 
due to the pontiff, who in spite of every difficulty (and many o^ 
curred not only from the nature of the w^ork, but from the petty 
interests, intrigues, and manoeuvres of the parties concemedj had 
the courage to commence, and the perseverance to complete, an 
undertaking of such magnitude. The unproduchve niarsh farced t>} 
fear rAe ptoujA and maintain the neighboring eilics; die river re- 
strained lh>m inundations and taught a better coune^ are considered 
by Horace ' as the most glorious of Augustus's achievements, and 
with reason, if glory be the result of utility. Yet Augustus had 
the immense resources of the Roman empire at his command : be 
bad idle legions to employ instead of laborers, and his success was 
partial only and temporary. In truth the draining of the Pomptiae 
marshes is one of the most useful as well as most dilBculi works 
^er etecuted, and reflects more lustre on the reign of Pius TL 
than the dome of the Vatican, all glorious as it is, can confer oe 
the memory of Sixtus Quintus.' 

• Art. Poet. 61— 68. 

* It is fortanate for the pope, and indeed for catholics in general, that tbov if 
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I have said that the success was complete ; this however mast 
be understood upon the supposition that the canals of communica- 
tion be kept op«'n and the l)ods of the streams be cleared. ■ The 
differonce between the latter and all preceding attempts is this : 
on f<>rmor occasions tlie level was not tjiken in all parts with suffi- 
cient accuracy, and o( course the declivity necessary for the flow of 
the waters n<»t v\ot\ wIhtc equally scouted. Jhis esseniial defect 
ba^ been aircFiilIy {jtiardcd a;>ain.«>t on the late occasion, and the 
emissarii or {;roat drains so conducted as to insure a constant cur- 
rent. The principal f.uilt at present is said lo be in the distribution 
of ihe land drained, the {;reaier part of which having been par- 
chased by (he Camera Apuainrua (the Apostolic Chamber] was given 
over to the Duke of liraschl. Konian noblemen have never t>een 
remarkable for their attention to a({riiulture, and the duke, content 
probably with the presenl profit, is not likely to lay out much in 
repairs, partii niarly in times s<» distrcssinj]; as the present. Had 
the land been di\ide«l into lesbcr p(»r(ion^ and given to industriout 
families, it mghi ha\c been cultivated better, and the drains 
cleansed and pre!>cr\rd witli mote attention. The government 
indeed ought to have char(;ed itsell with that concern ; but in go- 
vernments where the peo)de ha>e no influence, public interests are 
seldom attended to with zeal, ctMistanry, and effect. 

When we crossed the IVnnptiue iiuirNlies, Hue crops of corn co- 
vered the country on our it.'l*i, and siM-med lo wave to the very fool 
of the mountaitis ; while on the r;<;ia numerous herds of cattle anil 
horses {jrazed in extensive and luxuriant pastures. Nor indeed is 
the rea<ler to ima{;ine, that wlien the marshes were in their worst 
stale they presented in every direction a dreary and forbidding 
aspect to the traveller or the sp(»rtsman who ranged over them. 
On the side towards the sea ihey are covered with extensive forests, 
that enclose and shade the lakes which border the coasts. These 
forests extend with little interruption from Ostia to the promontory 
of Circe, and consist of oak, ilex, bay, and numlierless flowering 
shrubs. To the north rises Monw AHmw* w ith all its tumuli, and 
all (he towns and cities glittering on their summits. To the south, 
towers the promontory of Circe on one side, and the shining rock 
of Anxur on the 4iiher ; while the V(»lsi ian m<Mmiains, sweeping 
from norih to south in a bold semiciicle, close the view to the east. 
On their sides the traveller l)ehold8 Cora, Sezza, Plprrno, like 
aerial palaces shining in contrast with the brown ru{^;*ed nnk that 

•urh clear and frfqurni mention of th(* Pompline mar»lk'^ tii aiiiiciit autlur-; 
otberwiM' Ibcfc de>lrurU>(' $waiup!« wuuld undoubtnll) ha%r Ijrrn aitriltutnl uy 
•uch lravt>ller» a» BuriiPt, AdiiiM>ii. Miurni. etc. tu the griiiii<i of tlic p.i|».il iio^rrii- 
meni, and to the nature of the i-ailiulir itiigluii, tu Indulrnit.'. laperiitiion. igiio- 
ranre. elf. 

* It U reported that since tlie last French inwsion these iieceiMry precauMoni 
kive heeo negleoed, aod that the watcn begin to augnate agalo. 
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sopports them. These towns are all ancient, and nearly retain their 
ancient names. The wall and two Doric temples still auest the 
magnificence of Cora. Seiia is characteristically described in the 
weB knoirn lines ofMartial, which point out at once both its sima- 
tioa and principal advantage : 

Ham paludei delicati PompClnas 
Ex aroe clivi spectat uva SoiinL* 

Marl, Bk X. epist. 74. 

The town is still, as anciently, little, bnt it no longer possesses the 
delicate and wholesome wines which it anciently boasted ; for al- 
though vineyards cover the hills around, and spread-even over the 
plains below, yet the grape is supposed to have lost mach of its 
flavor. Plpemo is the Privemt antlqua urbs (the ancient city of 
Privernum) of Virgil, whence the father St Camilla was expelled. 
The road from Rome to Naples passed through these towns be- 
fore ihelate restoration of the Via Appia, and the draining of the 
marshes. 

The post-house called Mesa, was the ancient Admedias Paluda 
(the mid-marshes). At the extremity of the marshes we crossed 
4he Amasenus, now united with the Cfeus, and falling with it into 
the canal on the right: The bridge is handsome and graced i^ith 
an inscription, in a very classical style, relative to the change made * 
i^ the bed of the former river. It runs as follows : 

Qua leni resonans piius sasurro 
Molli flumine scsc agebat Oufens 
Nunc rapax Amaseuus it lut>ens : et 
Vias dedidicisse ait priores 
Ut Sexto gcrerct Plo jutienti 
Morem, neu tibi ut ante jare posslt 
Yiator male dlcere aut colonus.* 

The Amasenus is indeed here a deep and rapid stream, and wis 
when we passed it clear, though it carried with it such a mass of 
water from the marshes. The scenery around the bridge is wooded, 
cool, and was to us particularly refreshing. The stream was fiill 
and rapid as when Metabus reached its banks : 

Ecce fogc medio sonunis AmaseDos abundans 
Spumabat ripis; ij^iis se nubibus imber 
RuperaU* Virgil. JSn. xl. 5i7. 

• Wbere ibe rkb Tlae, the pride of Set hi s town, 

Lotfk5 o'er tbe Pomptloe marsbec proudly doviu. 

■ Where once, vilib gentle watcs and slow, 

Son- whimpering Cfens lov d to Oow, 
Now rapid AoMseuas rum ; 
Ask why tils former bed be shans ? 
*Tls that Mb waters may obey 
Tbe holy footirrs hunor'd sway, 
i And tiMt no trav Her now, nor swaio. 

May Justly rail at bim again. 

9 TbelMiik9orAiDt«eo«at lengtbbe eains; 
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The woods and thickets around seem to present the same scenery 
as anciently, and correspond well wiih the rest of the history, the 
solitary education and the half-savago life of Camilla. We were 
now about to cmer{]c from the Paludi, the only marshes ever di(yni* 
Kod by classic celebrity. They have at length laid aside their hor- 
rors, and appeared to us clothed with harvest, and likely a{;nin to 
become what they were in the early ages of the Roman republic, 
the granary of Lalium. Titus Livius relates that the Romans under 
the apprehension of scarcity had recourse to the Pomptine terri*- 
tory for corn. Now the hilly part of that territory produced mndi 
wine indeed, but little corn; the latter must therefore have grown 
in the plains which have since become the marshes.' They still retain 
their forests, the haunt now, as anciently, of wild boars, of stags ^ 
and sometimes of robbers ;' and their numerous streams, the resort 
of various kinds of excellent fish ; hence they are still much fre- 
quented by fishermen, and indeed by sportsmen of all descrip- 
tions. 

Between two and three miles from Terracina, a few paces from 
the road, a little ancient bridge crosses a streamlet ^ issuing from 
the fountain of Feronia. 

Viridi gaudens Frroiila \acoJ—Virg. vll. SCO. 

The grove in which this {{oddess was supposed to delight has long 
since fallen ; one only solitary ilex hangs over the fountain. The 
temple has sunk into the dust, not evQp a stone remains ! Yet she 
had a better title to the veneration of the benevolent than all tfte 
other goddesses united. She delighted in freedom, and took de- 
serving slaves under her protection. They received their liberty 
by being seated on a chair in her temple, inscribed with these 
words. Bene meriii xervl nedcnnt .• surffnnt llheri. ' 

The rocky eminence of Atixur now rose full before us, seemed 
to advance towards the sea, and as wo approached presented to 
our view a variety of steep cliffs. On the side of one of these craggy 
hills stands the old town of Terrachw, looking tfiwards the marshes 
[pnma tit palwie») : the new town descends gradually towards the 
boach and lines the shore ; it was considerably augmented by the 
late Pope, who built a palace, and resided here during the spring 

The raging Soorf lib fanlwr flight re^tnlnf, 

A«bd orr Ite burdtft «ilb odiimmI ralof.— Arfrfra. 



> LIT. iv. 25. • JuTftial. SaL ili. 

\ The streamlet In mentioned hj lloraip : 

Ora manuMjor mi li»lnjak rrroiild hmph*.— ff«r. Ilh.1. fat. •• !•• 

At trii. Ftronla. «e tby fiianMln ftaln: 
Thcrv land and baihr. Frmmttt. 

4 And whfTP Peron la's grave aud Iriuiik rtaada.— trgdM. 

^ Let filaTM wlm liave conduriad tliem«ch4^ nell, >ll dvmn here, anci ri«e op 
free.— See Scnrtii^ quoted by Ooierlu*. toil. 
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and tmuaio, in dhor lo urge on his hTorite andertakhig* Oa tke 
Tidge of the moantain stood the ancient iiiixiir, and on the aannut, 
immediately j>ver the sea, rose the temple of Jupiter, on a ona* 
spicooQS ana commanding site, whence he was sup|K>sed to pre- 
side over all the circnmjaoent country , ' and to regalaie the destiny 
of its inhabitants. On this pinnacle still remain two vast squares, 
HJi^sisting each of a number of arches, and forming probably the 
oaioD of the temple of Jupiter and that of Apollo. The co- 
les of these two temples, the color of the rock which \ 
ted them, and the lofty walls and towers of the city which 
closed thon and crowned the cliff, gave Auxur the spiknd 
^jesty so often alhided to by the poets : 

ImpodUnn stiit late etodenUbns AnxQr.^— flivr. lib. i. m. ?. at. 
SuperlMS iAiiur.i--.Varf. lib. vi. epig. ii. 
Aroefqufi saperbi Aoiori^.* — Siatius. 

The aitnatioD of Temdna reclining on the side of the mopiaiB, 

E! fines of 




and stretched along the shore, is very picturesque; its long hms of 
white edifices, and particularly the fa^de of the Pope's palace, 
give it a general appearance of magnificence. However it possesses 
few objects of curiosity. The cathedral is a dark and dismal pile; 
it contains some antique pillars and monuments, and suffered araek 
from the French. Sortie slight traces of the ancient port repairei 
. b| Antoninus, are still visible. This town seems to have been tih 
ing rapidly into consideration by its increasing commerce, tiH ihb 
hte inyasion of the French checked tis growth and threw it back 
hito ins^nifcance ; and indeed few places seem better calcolatei 
fiV bathing and public resort than Tcrradna ; its beach is flat ; iB 
^lEads are level and solid ; the sea is tranquil ; a river bathes kl 
* walls; and the scenery around is rich, bold, and variegated. Hence, 
in ancient times, it was a place much frequented during the 
and noticed and celebrated by the poets. 

O Nemot. O ftMitet, solidunHMUnadentis arena 
« Littys. et cqaoreit splendidaTAnxur aqoit ; 
Et non unlus spectator lectulus ande 
A *" QqI videt bine puppes flaminis, inde maris. f 

Martial, lib. x. epig. 51. 

' Quels Jopller Aniuni^ arrif 

* rre>li;e( .... 

TbepKIni over vthirta AniurUi Jupiter ptt$Mm, 

* ^ rUab llie rocfcy aiMp 

Whtooe Aoxnr khloea. 

s HangliCy Anxar. 

* The towers of liaiigbty Anxur. 

M * litfrons. ye toaotAlns. aod Ibou arj-wasb'd ilraMi, 

hmi Anar. gtttt ring In Ibo |Ua«r tide. _ 

whfoMitalailtertawivtowdMglMMr^Mi. . 
or « tan «lii«(»vnR%««( ttiWiMMik tm ^Uil 
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Martial elsewhere alludes to the salubrity of tbe plaoe, aod ill 
waters ; as when Sfieaking of several deligthful retreats along the 
same coast he meDtions the two points that close on each side the 
bay of Terracina. 

Seu pliret .Cneia nutrix. wo filia foll^ 
Slve HluUrertB candlduf Aaxar aqQit.* 

Lib, Y. epig. 1. 

If the traveller can spare a day he may hire a boM, and nil 
along the coast to the promontory of Ciroi^ which forflu so coin 
spicuous a figure in his prospect and appears from rrrrodiia, at 
Homer and Virgil poetically describe it, a real island. At be ranges 
over its lofty clifh he will rec(»llect the splendid fictions of theone, 
and the harmonious lines of the other. He may traverse the im- 
froquonied groves; bat instead of the palace of Circe he will dis* 
cover the lonely village of Santa FWiri/a, a f<Rw solitary towers 
hanging over the sea, and perhaps some faint trares of the ancient 
Cinda^ covere<i with bnshes and overgrown with shrabs. Nearly 
opposite Terracina and the promontory of Circe, but visible only 
from the hills, lie a cluster of islands, the principal of which, Poiisa 
now, anciently Pantia, was little noticed under the republic, but 
ennol)Ied under the Cssars hy the exile and death of several illus- 
trious viaims of imperial tyranny. 

Five or six mili*s from rrrrnrrna, at the foot of a high hilly in a 
defile m'ith the rock on one side and the sea on the oUwr, called 
Pauo di Portella,* stands a tower with a gaie» forming the barrier 
between the Roman and Neapolitan territories. It is called 7onw 
dW Ep'uaffio^^ and is occupied by a fsA Neapolittn troops, the co«K 
■lander of which examines the passports. We had now entered the 
tertitory of the Aarunci or Auwnianx, a people who under the ktter 
appellation gave their name to all Italy. Their territory howeTer 
was not extensive, nor was their power ever great. A little beyond 
the tower, the mountains seem to recede, the country opens and 
gradually expands into the fertile valley of Fandi. The Vtm A^ pia 
(Appian Way intersects it nearly in the middle. On the right be- 
tween the ro<id and the sea we beheld a fine expanse of water, the 
Lavus FunitnnM or Annjtlunwi,^ formed by several streams which, 
falling from the mountains, cross the plain and empty themselves in 
its bosom. Its borders, towards the road, are covered with myr- 
tle, poplars, luxuriant shrubs, and flowers. Such was also its ancient 
dress.' it is separated from the sea by a forest ; and indeed the 

' WbHbiV CAtfM't iMrt. 

•r 1 Irw ■ fkmt Ibcv MOfv, 

Ur Amur wimv, lor kcaltfenil<tmiairffflW«iBil. 

* Th^ piM of tke Hitle gale. * Ttie tower aC tbr epiuph. 

9tUli.ai^cK/bfi(li. • PHa.lVst. Hl<t liv.e. 
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whole Tale is beaatifully adorned with orange and citron trees, in- 
terspersed with cypress and poplars. 

Fondi is a little town, consisting of one street on the Via Appia. 
which is here in its ancient form, that is, composed of large flags, 
fitted together with wonderful art, although in their nataral shape, 
and without cement. With regard to the appearance of the town, ' 
I must observe, that two circumstances must necessarily giye almost 
all southern towns a gloomy appearance ; in the first place, the 
streets are generally narrow ; and in the second the windows are 
seldom glazed. These deformities, for such they are in our eyes, 
are the natural conseqpences of the climate, and prevailed in an- 
cient as well as in modern Italy and Greece. In Rome itself, e\e& 
when embellished hf Augustus, the streets were narrow, and re- 
mained so till the city was rebuilt by Nero after the conflagration.' 
The wines of this territory, and indeed of this coast, were ancieodv 
in high repute, and still enjoy some reputation. 

The mountain which the traveller beholds in front as he is going 
out of Fondi, or rather a little to the right, is Mount Cceculnu. I 
must observe that the exhalations which arise from the lake, and 
from the marshes which it occasions when it overflows, still con- 
tinue as in ancient times to render the fertile valley of Fundi an- 
healiby. At a little distance from it we began to ascend the hilb 
{Fonmani Colics, the Formian Hills), die ramifications of Jtfonl 
Ca'cubuSy and found the country improve, if possible, in beauty, as 
we advanced winding up the steep. The castle of Itri is, when seen 
at a distance, picturesque, and a mausoleum near it remarkable. 
The town itself is ugly, and its name unknown to antiquity. When 
we had reached the summit of the hills that continue to rise beveai 
Itri, we were entertained wilh the new and magnificent views,' thiC 
opened upon us at every turn, of the town and bay of Gaieta and 
its bounding promontories. The ground we trod is truly poeti- 
cal. We were descending Mount Cascubm, one of the Fomiioii hilb 
celebrated by Horace ; beneath lay Mala di Gaieta, once Formut, 
the seat of the Lffistryg6ns, and the theatre of one of the greamt 
disasters of Ulysses. Before us, over the bay at a consideraUi 
distance, rose Provhyta, and towering 

Inarimep Jovis imperils imposts Typhoo.^— ^f n. ix. 716. 

On our right stood the mausoleum of Munatius Plancus, Horace's 



t The most remarkable eient perhaps ia the history of FoimK is an assaolt made 
upon it by a Turkish force, for the purpose of carrying off its coontess, JMa H 
Gcnsaga, the most beauiiful princess of her age. The (own was taken by smprttr. 
and plandered ; but the reader will learn with pleasure that the Lady escaped. 

• Tac. Annal. xv. 43. 

' loMime, by migbty Jofe's naaD&a4 
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friend, and beyond it ascended the bold promontory intrusted 
with the fame and the ashes of ^-'^^ 



Ft noDG fenrat honm fedem tout, ossaque nomen 

UesperU In magna {tl qua est ea gloria) signal.'— ^£n. tH. i. 

We continued to roll over the broad flags of the Via Appia, and 
descending a steep from CoMiellone entered Mola ( Fomuo! ] ' in the 
evening. The town is in itself little and insignificant, but it derives 
interest, if not {>randeur, from its beautiful site, poetical scenery^ 
and classic recollections. It consists of one street, formed by the 
• Via Appia on the sea side, at the foot of a range of broken pictu- 
resque hills and mountains, covered with corn, vines, and olive- 
trees, and topped with rocks, churches, and towers. The waters 
that stream from these hills unite and gush forth in a fountain close 
to the town. This fountain is said to be the fair flowing Artacia 
described by Homer ; if so, we may conclude that the town of the 
Lastrygons lay a little higher on the hills, since the daughter of An- 
tipliates is described as coming down from it. ' 

The most conspicuous and striking object from the town of Mota 
is the fortress of Gaieta^ crowning the rocky promontory of the 
same name with its white ramparts, and presenting |o the eye, one 
above the other, its stages of angles and batteries. The town itself 
is spread along the shore, and extends nearly from the centre of 
the biy to the point of the promontory. The harbor so well de- 
scribed by Homer is that of Gaicta^ and whoever ranges over it wiQ 
find all the features painted by the poet — the towering rocks, the 
prominent shores, the narrow entrance, and tha hollow port. It is 
about four miles by land and two by water from Mola, There if 
some dilliculty in procuring admittance, as it is a fortress, and not 
aware of this circumstance we presented ourselves at the gate with- 
out our passports: but after a few observations, we were as English- 
men allowed to enter, conducted to the governor then at church, 
received very politely, and permitted to visit every part of the for- 
tress without further cerasony. 

The cathedral, though not large nor highly decorated, is well pro- 
portioned, well lighted, and by the elevation of the choir admira- 
bly Ciilculaied or public worship. The font is a fine antique vase 
of white marble, with basso relievos, representing Athamas, loo 
with a child in her arms, and a group of Bacchantes. The sculptor 
was an Athenian; but such a vase is better calculated for a gallery 
of antiques than for the place where it now stands. Opposite the 



• ■fffvmtiby booM nrkh RMptrU'tplilM: 

Tiy Mac ( lb tH • l^ort citt have j mtaliM^— aryiM. 

■ CkMeto tberoadonbothsldes wire scattered the rniat of the Foraiiaw vUll^ 
and the mamolcaa of Cloero. 
« OdyiB. 1. 107. 
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great portal of the cathedral rises an antique colamn marked with 
the names of the Winds in Greek and Latin. The streets of the 
town are neatly built and well pa\ ed, its general appearaoce is IWelT 
within, and without extremely picturesque. I have already said 
that the fortress crowns the point or head of the promootorj, or 
rather peninsula of Gaieta, On the narrow neck that anites it to 
the main-land, hot on a bold eminence, stands the tomb of Moia- 
tins Plancus. It is round like that of Hadrian, like it stripped of ftl 
marble casing, and turned into a t>attlemented tower, called, ote 
might suppose from the romantic hero of Ariosto, Torre if (V- 
iando, I 

But neither the mausoleum of Plancus, nor the towers of Goiaa; 
I either the wondrous tales of Homer, nor the majestic verses rf 
Virgil, shed so much glory and iiaerest on these coasts as tbeFor- 
mlan villa and the tomb of Cicero. That Cicero had a villa here, 
and that it lay about a mile from the shore, history informs as ; ail 
at that very distance on the left of the road the attentive traveller 
will observe the remains of ancient walls scattered over the fields, 
and half covered with vines, olives, and hedges. These shapelen 
heaps tradition points to as the ruins of Cicero*s Formian vilh. 
Again, history assures us that he was overtaken and beheaded m 
the walks of a grove that lay between his villa and the sea. On the 
opposite side of the road rises, stripped of its decorations and in- 
deed of its very shape, a sort of obelisk in two stories, and tbis di^ 
figured pile the same tradition re\ores as his mausoleum, raised (■ 
the very spot where he was butchered, and where his faithful M- 
tendants immediately interred his headless trunk. Lower downiri 
near the sea, or rather hanging over its waves, are shewn seveni 
vaults and galleries which are supposed to have been part of lb 
Villa Inferior (the Lower Villa), as that which I have described 
above was called Villa Superior ( the Upper Villa ). It is a pity te 
excavations are not made (and with what success might they not be 
made all along this interesting coast ) to give curiosity some chanct 
of acquiring greater evidence. 

Of the fate of Cicero*s remains we know nothing, as history ii 
silent with regard to his obsequies and sepulchre. It does not sees 
probable that during Antony's life, the most zealous friend woidi 
have dared to erect a monument to the memory of his most actifl 
and deadly enemy ; and after that Trium\ ir's death, Au{;usius seefll 
to have concealed his sentiments, if ra\(»rable to Cicero, with 9 
much care and success that his \ery nephews did not venture M 
read that iliu«:lrious Roman's wc^rks in his presence. Before tke 
death of Aup.ustus the personal and allVctionate interest inspired b« 
affinity or friendship had probaUKr subsided ; few survived iktf 
Emperor who could possibly haver;;, >yed the happiness of an ii- 
timate and familiar acquaintanc<c with Cictro, and fewer still oodi 
have had any particular and urj^ent motive tu step fonrard fron Ai 
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crowd , and to pay duo honors lo his long ncglecler! memory. Bat 
□o[with!ii.iiulici{; iheso reasons and ihe silence uF history on the 
nbject, yet as his son escaped the proscription, and as lie was re- 
stored to his country and his rar^lc'wheii the rige of civil war had 
Eiven way to the tranquil domination of Au^usitis, jl is pogsiltle that 
« iheotnight have raised a monument to the memory of a father 
so affectionate (o him, and so illustrious in'ihe eyes of the public 
As long therefore as popular belief, or truditiun however uiicerlayi, 
attaches the name of Cicero to these ruins; and as long as even 
I icilulity can believe that ihe one has been his residence and the 
riilier his tomb ; so loiifj wilt every iraveller who values liberty and 
reteres genius, visit ihem with imercs>, #iid hang over them, though 
nearly reduced to a heap of rubbish, with delight, i cannot turn 
from this subject wiihuui observing, that many authors have related, 
bat that Plutarch alone has painied, the lust tragical scene of Cice- 
rifii life. 

About twelve o*f^ck, loo late indeed for the distance wc had to 

So, we set out from Mola. The road runs over a fine plain, bor- 
ered on the left by distant mountains ; and on the ri|ibi by the sea. 
About three miles from the Ltru ( Gariglinno ) an aqueduct, erocteil 
lo convey water to IW'inltimw, passes the rimd ; it is ni>w in rnins, 
but the remaining arches, ui leaiil a linndred, lofty Uiid solid, f;i*fl 
a melancholy ma[;nifiamcu tu the plain which they seeiii to be- 
stride. 

1)11 ihe bank of the Lira and lo the right of ihe road extend the 
rains of Miuiunne. spread over a considerable space i^erotind, 
eilnbiiing sutistnietions, arches, gaieways, and shattered waRs. no*' 
niterly forsaken by human inhahitanis, and abandoned to nwll, 
toxe*, and serpents. Many beautiful shafts, bases, and capital* of 
marble have been found horn and on the banks of the river, and 
more mip,tn possibly be discovered if the ruins wero removed. 
Th-' delay occasinttod by the ferry affords ihe travelliT time enough 
to ran{>e over tlit ntt artd the rrainins of .Hritit/nKf. This city ia 
four miles from the se.i ; the space between was cov erod by thft 
ncred groves of Uie nymph M.irica, sometimes culled thts ^ion 
Kntiu, the mother of Laiinua; and by the well-known maflhea, 
wtiirh, thnnit^ ihey infKf-d ihe air with noxious eihalaiions, havB 
acquired S<im<' i-eii-liniy fumi the adveiuuteuf .Manus. Ilipp) had 
it kieea for K'lineanJ for huuiuuity if the swamp had swallowed up 
r r i<\er the withered caraise and v<*u|;eful heart of thai rntliltli 
' 1. These marshes Imve iosi Mjmwhing of ihetr ancient mali|{- 
• n. and are become a ncli ciilnvutctl plant. ,\ tower stands ^_ 
tlie l<aiik til defend Ae [iva .e over the river; lU Bist siory «■' 
lower part is ai.cieitl, anl inill with r.riai Kolidity .n.d lieauUlU 
propurlion. The Lirin lurrui the maihprn border ol Lalium, ami 
•gp«rat«a it from Caiu/'onia,-^ we glidftf flowly over its snrfaoa 
we mdeavored in vam lo o^oeiofll the oripn of hs modni) 
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name. ■ May it not possibly be from its original appellation G\am^ 
joined to its Roman name Lim, with an Italian termination, thus 
Glaniliriaiidj afterwards altered in the Italian manner for euphony 
into Ganiliriano, aiild finally Gqgtigliano? 

Having; crossed die river we entered Campania^ * and as we dro?e 
over the plain beyond, we had a full view of the Liris, a ^Me aid 
noble river winding under the shadow of poplars IjirouglriJovelj 
vale, and then gliding gently towards the sea. The river still re- 
tains its characteristic silence and tranquillity, while the region 
through which it flows still enjoy the beauty and fertility wbidi 
distinguished them of old. These are,lhe Umbrosas Regna Marica}^ 

Rura quft Liris quietA 
Mordet aquA Mclturnas ainnis.4 

Hor. Carm, lib. i. od. xxxi. 7. 

Some rugged mountains appeared at a distance, but they oify 
served as a magnificent frame to set off by coatMlst the rich scenery 
that adorned the hills and the plains that border the Ftreanr. 

Though the ground rises gradually from the Liris to the next 
stage, yet the space between is called from its comparative flatnen 
the Plain ofSessn, and few indeed are the plains that can vie with it 
in beauty and fertility. In front or a little to the right rises a boM 
and lofty mountain, extending on that side to the sea; it is Mounl 
Massicus, once so famous for its wines, and it still retains its aa- 
cient name. ^ On the left falling a little backwards to the north is 
Motile OfeUio, and on the side swells Monte Auruncoy perpetuating 
in its orijpnal name the memory of a very ancient people. Od its 
side, covered with its forests behind, and before open to the beauties 
of the valley and to the breezes of the sea, is seated Sessa, once 
Suessa Aurunca. The whole scene is finely diversified by oaks 
rising sometimes single, and sometimes in clumps in the middle of 

' The reader who dellgh(s in classical appellations will Ieai» with pleasure, thit 
this river still bears its ancient name lill it passes the city of Sora. That the F1- 
brenus (still so called) Talis into it a liltle below that city, and continues to encircle 
the iitlle island in which Cicero lays the scene of the second dialogue De Legi}nu* 
and which he describes with so much eloquence. I iDU«t add, that^ Aiplnum also, 
in the vicinity of the Fibrenus, still retains its name, annobled by tMiMth of thit 
most illustrious Roman. 

* Hinc felix ilia Campania.est. Ab hoc slnu incipiunt vitlferl colles, et temulea- 
tia nobillB succo per omnes terras inclyto, atque, ut veteres dixere, summumLiberl 
patris cum Cerere certamen.— C. Plin, Nat. Hist, \\U 9. 

" Ucpcerorward is the happy Campania. From this bt| begin the Ttne-coTerit 
bills, and the wine renowned throughout the whole world, the ulUm^ contest, af 
the ancients expressed It, of Tather Bacchus with Ceres.|* 

' The doipains or the shady Marica. > 

* ... Tlw rkb fields Ibat LIrli ItTM, 

And aalf iway wlUi sUeol wavei.— FroJictff. 

' Cluverius mistakes iAqb he Mys, ttin ^called J^ondragone, which U Ibe 
pame of a village or fbrtr^at lu tm mK^fHf^ lea. 
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corn-fields or vinoynrds; woods (jirding the gid^s oF ihe hills and 
wattng on iliL'ir summits ; lar^je villajjcs with their loners shining 
ia the middle of orchards and ihickcis, furminG aliog<^ther a view 
nnusuall)' rich and delijjhifid. Beyond .Si. Ai/albtt tho country 
becomes more hilly und is shaded wh ihicter and larger woods. 
A ronianlw <lcll, with a Etreamlei tumbhiig through it, forms a pretty 
divorsily in the view. 

We were now engaged in tbe delilos of Mount .Vauiau, which 
oommuRiBale wnh those oftho Calticula, a mouutain co\ored with 
fnresis and crowned with t'.alvi, the ancifnl Cala. From thote 
*' fiK's we emerged by a i^d cut through the rock abo>e Franco- 
. :uid as we luohid down we beheld tho plains of Campania 
id before us, bordered hj the Aprnninct, with the craggy f>uitit 
i.i inliia towering to tho sly on one side, and in the cnntre Vetu- 
viy, calmly lifting tiis double summit wreathed with smoke. Even- 
ing now far advanced, -shed a pDr|il(tint over the sides and the 
summits of the ■ounlains, that gave at once a softness and a 
I liiii'ss to tho picture, and coniraKtod Bncly with the darkness of 
[itains bolow, and the light colors of a fuw thin clouds flitting 

I rom Franmlitl «e Iravateed the Falernui Ager (Falornian ter- 
ritory), which is the tract enclosed between \\n' sco, .\hunl Mauicui, 
t'.iitlituin, and the river Vutiumui; a territory so much celebrated 
by the ancient. poets, and so well known to the modern reader for 
its delicious wines. It has often been asked, why Italy does not 
now produce wines so excellent, and in such variety as anciently ; 
.-ind it has been as often answered, cither that thn climato hai 
<h,)ii,<;cd, or that th« cultivation of the grape has b«eii nec,lecied, 
iin J the vines allowed to degonerate lor want of skill and atlentiuii. 
As for tho first of these reasons, we find nothing in ancient authors 
that eta furnish Ihe least reason to suppose that any such revoluiioa 
bas happened. The productions of the soil are the same, anil ap- 
pear at the same stated periods; the seasons correspond exactly 
vith the dewriptions of the pdetf ; the air is in general genial and 
Mrrne, though chdled occasionally (at least in many provincesj 
wKh hard wintry frosts, and sometimes disturbed by sudden ua- 
ivasonable storms fiill as grand and as mischievous as that described 
by Virgil.' Neglect and ignorance are reasons more plausible, 
bat will not perhaps on exaroin;tfion bo found miich mure satisfac- 
lory. Arts essential to the existence of man, whtin once known, 
are never forgoiieo, and articles to necessary as bread and wino 
cannot possibly be entirely neglected. Tho science of tillage [tassol 
' from father to son, and cannot be obliterated unless the whole po- 
pohtiion of a cuiailry be at onco destroyed, and a hitk struck out 
of iho chain of human generation. Bloreover the mode of gaihvr- 

. Ceor». 1. *(8.-tST- 
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ing and pressing Ibe grape , of boiling and storing the wine, ii ' 
nearly the same now as anciently. . Beside, t^om the reasons giTca 
at>ove it would follow, that the culture of the vine was lost all ovc( 
Italy, Greece, and Sicily, and that the vine itsolf had degeaemed 
in all the countries that lie south of the Alps, however &vored ii 
Other respects by nature. Very few indeed of the Qumberleii 
wines produced in these auspicious climates are palatable to » 
English or a French tra\e!ler, who is apt to fiud ia them either i 
lasciousness or a raciness, or an inexpressible something thii 
disgusts him, and is not always removed even by familiarity. ^ 
ought this circumstance to surprise us. Accustomed frooi oar i^ 
feucy to hear the wines of Italy ^nd Greece ^tolled by tbe anctca 
poets, we expect to find them singularly delicious: while we forget 
that the goodness of wine depends trpim taste, and that our \Mm 
has been formed, I had near'y said \iti£^d, by wines of abior 
very different from that of the classic grape. If the Italian wins 
therefore are not in so muclrreputq now as they were formerly, it 
is to be attributed not so much to the degeneracy of the vine, is to 
the change of taste not only iu transalpine countries, but eveo ii 
Italy itself. 

The modern Italians are extreme|j sober; they drink wioeis 
Englishmen drink small beer, not to flatter the paiate but toqufixk 
the thirst; provided it be neither new, flat, nor unwliolesome, k 
answers their purpose, and they require from it nothi|ig more. Ii 
the cultivation of the vine very little attention is therefore pavdto 
the quality or perfection, but merely to the quantity of the pro- 
duce. Noi so the ancients : they were fond of coiiVivial enjoy- 
ments : they loved wine, and considered it not only as a gratidcaiiui 
to the palate, but as a means of intellectual enjoyment, and a veinde 
of conversation. To heighten its flavor therefore, to bring it ti 
foil maturity by age, in short, to improve it by every method inugh 
nable, was with them an object of primary importance ; nor cu i 
occasion surprise that in circumstances so favorable, the vae 
shotild flourish. Yet with all this encouragement the two m'4 
celebrated wines in Italy, the CaBcuban and the Falernian, bad loft I 
much of their excellency and reputation in Pliny*s time; the for- 1 
mer in consequence of a canal drawn across the vale of Amydt 
by the Emperor Nero; and the latter from its very celebrity, vhad 
occasioned so great a demand, that the cultivators, unable to real 
the temptation, turned their attention from the quality to theqeat* 
tity. This cause of decline is indeed considered as common to boi 
these species of wine; but in the former it was only an accessarj, 
in the latter a principal agent. 

The canal alluded to, was one of the extravagant whims of Xere. 
who had re.<olved to open an inland communication between (Mt 
and the Lake Avemus, by a navi{;able canal which might afford J 
ibe pleasures without any of the inconveniences of a Yoyage iaikt 
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asaal manner. This work vna h(>{;un but nerer finished ; and it it 
probable that the Lago Ftimlttw or ^UnijrUmo, which was lo have 
formed part of tho priiioitcd iann\, was l<>n;',il)otic(l and extended 
■cross the htlle plain to ilic M'ry fuui of Mnuni OvcuLiu ; thus 
ifcpriving the flats oF a innsideraljle part uf (hal muisiuro which 
perhaps caused thoir fcniliiy. 

The Cecubaa wine su murh celebrated was produced, according 
lo Pliny, in the poplar proves lliai roso in the marslios on iliu hay 
of Amycia?. The same author (•ivcs a lonj> list of Italian wines, all 
good lhou{;h of very difforcni degrees of excellence ; and 1 havo 
no doubt that modern Italy, if the cultivation uf the vine had the 
game encuurageneoi now as anciently, would furnish a catalogue 
equal to it both in fxccllcnce and in variety. As it is nut intended 
lo expand a few cursory remarks into a di.sst'riation, li may finally 
be observed that several of the wines celebrated in ancient limei 
■till retain, at least, some share of their ancient reputation. Thuf 
I wine produced in the very I'xiremiiy of (he Adriatic Oulph, oa 
Um banks of the Timavus,' and in the viciniiy of AiiuUeia, is still 
in as great request at Tr'unte as it was formerly in Rome; as is the 
Khclian wine, so mucli extolled by Virgil, at Venue and Vinma. 
The wines of Luna and Flurtnie are even now much esteemed aD 
over the north of luily. us am llioye of the Albait Muunl, includ- 
ing t'ramati and tiiusiw, in Itome. The v ines lli<it flourish un the 
aides and around ihe Itase of Vesntius still cuniiimc lo furnish a 
rich and de:iciuus wine, well known to all travellers and to most 
readers under the up|iellalitii) of Liichryma Cbrisii. To conclude, 
Horace has comprised wilh Ins usual neatness the four principal 
wines of Italy, all Ihe produce of the coast which we have just tra- 
versed, in the fbllowini> stanza : 

rrrubum rt prpin iloml'.im Cnleiin 

Til hibe« Dxm. mri nrc Falfrn* 

T«in|iFrani vile*. iin|ue Fnmlani 

Puculi cullu.* ftirin. Bb. I. od. ii. 10, 

Before we arrived at f'ap«n i>i|;hi had set in, but il was night in 
all its charms ; bright, serene, and odoriferous. The only object 
that could then strike our eye^ or excite our curiosity were the 
biciole, bright insects, many of wliirli were Hying about in enry 
direction like sparks of fire, casiinj; a vit id lifjhi around them, and 
seeming to threaten the waving corn over which they Ritted, wrlb 

■ TbI* wine wii nlitd ■■orluura. The iilire now bun Ihe name of Cnttt 
I>Hrno, and rorrr*|N>ndt »ilh ibr <le»i-ri|iliiiii Klirn of It b) Plln), taxm rolli, 
wtaritimo afJlalu.—X rock) hill i'X|kim-'I I" llir x'l-brN/e).— Nal. Illtl. Lib. llv, 
cap. vl. 
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a conflagration. We entered Naples at a late hour, and drove to 
the Gran Bretagna^ an excdient inn on the sea shore, and dose to 
the royal garden. 

Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst fuH upoa aa 
when I awoke next morning. In front and under my windows, 
the bay of Naples spraad its azure surface smooth as glass, while 
a thousand boats glided in different directioffc over its shining 
bosom : on the right the town extended along the semicircular 
shore, and Posilkpo rose close behind it, with churches and Tillas» 
Tinmrds and pines scattered in confusion along its sides and os 
its rSigey till, sloping as it advanced, the bold hi|l terminated in a 
craggy promontory. On the left at the end of a walk that forms 
the quay and skirts the sea, the CaHei del Uovo standing on an inflh 
lated roi'k caught the eye for a moment ; while beyond it over a 
yast expanse of water, a rugged line of mountains stretched for- 
ward, and softening its features as it projected, presented towos^ 
Tillages, and convents, lodgedamidst its foreststnd precipices, |p4 
at length terminated in the cape of Minerva now of Surrentin. 
Opposite, and full in front rose the island of Caprcns with its while 
clifTs and ridgy summit, placed as a barrier to check the tempesi 
and protect the interior of the bay from its fury. This scene OIv- 
minated by a sun that never shines so brig^ on the less favored 
regions beyond the Alps, is justly considered as the most splenJtd 
and beauti^l exhibition which niture perhaps presents to the human 
eye, and cannot bot excite in the spectator, when beheld for the 
first time emotions of delight and admiration, that border on ea- 
thusiasm. * 

Nor are the charms of recollection, that are capable of improT- 
ing even the loveliest features of nature, here wanting to complete 
the enchantment. Naples and its coasts have never been, it is true, 
the theatre of heroic achievements, or the stage of grand aai 
unusual incidents ; tnu Ihey have been the residence of the great 
and of the wise; they ha^e aided the meditation of the sage, aad 
have awakened the raptures of the poet; and as long as the Laiii 
muses continue to instruct mankind, so long will travellers visit 
with delight the academy of Cioero, the tomb of Virgil, amd tk 
birth-place of Tasso. 

* The bay of Leueadia, bounded by tbe bold coasts of tbat Uland on one Mi 
and of Acarnania on the other, and interspersed with the Teleboidss insulm fkt 
Islands of Telebous) rising in every shape imaginable around, is, 1 UUn^ 
dutiful ; but It is now a desert, peopled only by recollections! 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Naples— lu Hlstorr— Public Balldings— Churchcs~HospiUb--SUIe oTLitentura 

at Naples. 

Naples occupies ihe site of both Palaspolis and NeapoUs in an- 
cient times, though it inherits the oame of the latter. It is of 
Grecian origin, and is first mentioned by Titus Livius as having ia 
conjunction with Palwpolis joined the SamnUcs in a confederacy 
against the Romans. ■ Palcepolis was taken two years after, and 
Naples must have shared its fate. The latter seems indeed to have 
been of little consideration at that time, though it continued to 
increase rapidly, and in the course of not many years eclipsed the 
splendor, usurped the territory, and gradually obliterated the 
▼ery name of the former. It seems to have attached itself closely 
to the Roman interest, in little more than a century from the above* 
mentioned period, and to have acquired under the protection of 
the Roman republic no smell degree of prosperity and importance. 
It remained faithful to its allies oven after the carnage of Cannas 
and the revolt of the Campanians ; and such was the strength of 
its ramparts that Annibal himself shrunk from the difficulties of 
an attack. ' The generous offer which they had previously made 
to the Roman senate must naturally inspire a very favorable idea 
of the opulence, and, which isinfiniiely more honorable, of the mag- 
nanimity of this city. ^ This attachment to the Roman cause ex- 
cited the resentment of the Carthaginian, who ravaged the Neapo- 
litan territory with more than his usual fprocity. 

From this period little or no mention is made of Naples for a 
long series of years, during wliich it S(*ems to have enjoyed in luh- 
disturbed tranquillity its original laws and language, and all the 
advantages of its fertile soil and unrivalled situation. Its coasu 
during this interval became the winter retreats of the luxurioas 
Romans, and there were few among the illustrious characters which 
distinguished the foil of the republic and the birth of the monarchy^ 
ivho had not a villa on its shores or amid the romantic recesses of its 
mountains. The presence of Horace, Virgil, and his imitator Siliuf 
Italicus, and their fond attachment to its delightful scenery were 
lasting and honorable distinctions ; while the foul indulgences of 
Tiberius, and the wild and cruel freaks of Caligula were its scaadal 
and its scourge. 

The first recorded eruption of Vesuviui * interrupted its enjoy- 

•Aa. U.CitT. >IJy. uUl. i. suU.8t. 4 A.D.1f. 
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ments and wasted its coasts, and the civil wars and barbaric in- 
cursions that succeeded each other so rapidly during; the ensuing 
centuries, involved it in the general calamities of Italy and of the 
empire. However it seems (o have suffered less than most other 
cities during this disastrous era, as it retained longer its legitimate 
loyereign, the emperor of Constantinople, and with him its 1^ 
guage and many of its ancient laws, and by his power or rather Ir 
the veneration still attached to his name, it was not unfrequentlj 
protected from the ravages and insults of contending barbarians. ' 
When the M^tem empire sunk into a state of irretrievable weak- 
aissa and insignificance, , Naples was threatened, harassed^ aad 
fluada^ successively by the Lombards, the Saracens, and the 
Normans, whQ in their turn became the prey of the GermanSy the 
French, aad the Spaniards. The latter at length renaaiaed its ac> 
kaowledged masters, governed it for many years by viceroys, aad 
at length gave it a king in the person of tlie present soT crci g i 
Charles IV. .Of all these different tribes many traces may be dii- 
odTered ia the language, the manners, and the appearance of in 
inhabitants. Greek, its original language, remained the prevailiDf 
dialect long after its submission to the power of Rome ; as appears 
from various circumstances, but particularly from that of (ketk 
mannscripts only being discovered at Herculaneum. It may indeed 
be doobted whether pure Latin ever was the vulgar language at 
Naples; at present there are more Greek words intermingled with 
the common dialect than are to be found in any other part of Italv. 
French pronunciation has communicated some share of its infec- 
tion, and Saracenic left considerable alloy behind. 

No yestiges remain of the ancient beauty or magnificence of thii 
city. Its temples, its theatres, its basilic® have been levelled by 
earthquakes, or destroyed by barbarians. Its modern edifi(M» 
ifhelher dwrches or palaces, are less remarkable for their taste 
tlum for their magnitude and riches. It is however highly probabk 
that Naples is at present more opulent, more populoos, and ii 
e? ery respect more flourishing than she has ever before been evct 
in the. most brilliant periods of her history. 

Naples, seated in the bosom of a capacious haven, spreads hff 
greatness and her population along its shore, and covers its sheh^ 
iP8. coasts and bordering mountains with her villas, her garden^ 
and her retreats. Containing within her own walls more than finr 
hundred thousand inhabitants, she sees one hundred thonsaad 
more enliven her suburbs, that stretch in a magnificent and mott 
ei^ensife sweep from Porilci to the promontory of .Visenau, aad 
fill a spacious line of sixteen miles along the shore with life aad 



* It wu taken by the Goths under Theodorio. but retaken ami restored to tie 
Grariip^ aapftre by Belisarfos. It ^eems to haic been alUched to lu Golhle 
aad wkea MWlted by the Roman general made a yigoroos but useless 
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activity. In sizo and number of inliabiiants gbo ranks as the third 
city in Europe, and from licr siluaiion and superb show, she may 
justly be considcrrtl as tho (tucen of the Mediterranean. ■ The ja> 
tcrnal appearance oF Niiplcs is in ceneral pleasing ; the edifices are 
lofty and solid; the streets as wide as in any continental city ; the 
Sirtula Toledo is a mile in lonQth, and with iho quay, which is very 
extensive and well-buill, furms the grand and distinguishing fea- 
ture of the city, lu fact, the Oiiaiu, with the royal gardeo, 
itcrgell'ma and Si. Lucia, whicli spread along the coast for lo 
considerable a space, and present such an iaimeDse line of lofty 
edifices, arc surficicnt lo give an appearance of graodeur lo any 
city. 

As for archilociural magnificence Naples possesses a very small 
■hare ', the prevailing taste, if a series of absurd fashions doserva 
that appellation, lias always been bad. Murosco, Spanish, and 
Romao, corrupted and intermingled together, destroy all appear^ 
ance or unity and syninieiry, and form a monstrous jumble oF 
discordance. I'lic magniticeiice thcrelore of the churches and pa- 
laces consists first in llicir ma>;nitudr, and then in paintings, 
marbles, and decorations in general ; which however are Eeldom 
disposed with iiul;;nien(, and when best dispiiseil, are scattered 
around with u profusion that di'stnivs llirir ellV'tt. 

To deseribo iln' piililic cditi* ts of Naph'S would be to compose 
a guide. I sha\\ tlieri lore content niysell with a lew obsen alio ni 
on some remai lalile oLjocts in tlieni, or conncclod with them. 
Several <'hiirt-hes are supposed to occupy the sites of ancieul 
temples, Ihe names and memory of which have been preserved by 
this circumstance. Thus the cathedral is said to stand on the sub- 
structions of a temple of .\pollo; that of lljc Sanii Apoiloti rises 
on the ruins of u temple of .Mercury. Si. Maria Hugghrc was 
originally a temple of Diana, etc. Uf iliugo diurches some are 
adorned with the pillars and the marbles of the temples to which 
they have succeeded. Thus the caihcdial is supported by mora 
than a hundred columns of granite, which belonged to the edifice 
over which it is erected ; as did the forty or mure pillars (hat de- 
corated the treasury, or riilher the chapel uf .Si. JanHariui. The 
church itself was huilt by an Angevin prince, and when scattered 
or rather destroyed by eitrihcpiakes, it was rebuilt by a S|>anigh 
sovereign. It is lioiliie, but strangely disfigured by ornaments 
and reparations in ditferent styles, lit the subterraneous cha|>cl 
nnder the choir is deposited the body of St. JanuarluM. Ilis tup- 
poKtl blood is kept in a \ini in the Tctoro (treasury), and is con- 
L. fidercd as ibc most valuable of its deposits, and indeed as iho 

> K b ImpoMtUe nnt lo tmik In iKrOiing Thomson') dMrrlplton of Die lonclt- 
. MM ind devMUIluii «t Mt ytrj riMti, onrc fwnrnilnit wtlfa Inkabttinu, new, si 
I It, lurnrd itiii) n ilFMrt. Bui t»iiie allsvuMe nait b< made ctcs 
DO, itbcQ Un BUbjtct It w IntoiksilDB.— £h LUttrty, I. MV, 
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glory and the ornament of the catheilral and of the city itself. 
Into the truth of the supposition little inquiry is made; and in this 
respect the Neapolitans seem to have adopted the maxim of the 
ancient Germans, *^Sanctius ac revereniius de Dlis credere qwm 
iorey < The blood of St. Stephen in the church of St. Gamdim 
belonging to the Benedictine Nuns, is said to liquefy in the sasM 
manner ; but only once a year on the festival of the martyr. * 

The Sand ApoMi is in its origin perhaps the most ancient dmrch 
in Naples, and was, if we may credit tradition, erected by Gmi- 
stantine upon the ruins of a temple of Mercury ; it has faowe?er 
been rebuilt partially more than once, and finally with great mag- 
nificence. The church of St. Paul occupies the site of a temple of 
Castor and Pollux ; the front of this temple, consisting of eigk 
Corinthian pillars, was destroyed by the earthquake of 168& Two 
only were restored, and now form part of the frontispiece of the 
church. The interior is spacious, well proportioned, and finely in- 
, crusted with marble. The chancel is very extensive, and all sap- 
ported by antique pillars ; it is supposed to stand over the theatre 
where Nero first disgraced himself by appearing as a poblic 
singer: some vestiges of this theatre may still t>e traced by ao ob- 
serving antiquary. The church of St. Filtppo Neri is remarkable 
for the number of ancient pillars that support its triple row of 
aisles on both sides of the nave. St. Lorenzo, belonging to a con- 
vent founded by Charles of Anjou, is a monument of the hair^ 
which that prince bore to popular representation. It stands on die 
site of the Basilica Augusta, a noble and magnificent hall, which at 
the period of the first entrance of the French was iho plaa' of 
public assembly where the senate and people of Naples net ii 
council. Charles suppressed the assemblies, demolished the haD, 
and in the year 1266 erected the church which now occnpies its 
place. The establishment of a free and just government woidii 
have been a work more agreeable to the will, and oiore coofor- 
mable to the attributes of the common Father of all, than tke 
erection of a temple on the ruins of public property, and in defiance 
of justice. 

Of all the Neapolitan churches, that De Spirito Santo in the Strwda 
Toledo is the most worthy of notice ia my opinion ^""^ because tbe 
purest and simplest in architecture. The exterior is indiffer^t, or 
rather, it was never finished, or at least decorated. The interior 
is large, well proportioned, adorned with Corinthian pilasters, tad 

■ It is more holy and more reTerent to beliere things that appertain to the gadf^ 
than to Imow them.— Joe. de Afor. Germ, 3i. 

> The Author has been accused of a want of candor. In not havtng expr««ed k 
a more explicit manner his opinion of the miracle alluded to; few readers* fti 
concciTes. will be at a loss to discover it ; but if a more open dedaratioB earn ^ 
any satlslkction, he now declares, that he does not beUeye the UqaefriiMr 
tohethebloodorSt.Jaaiiariiu. 
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a ref^ul.ir enlablnlurc and cornice. It is well lighted, perhaps in- 
deed too niucb 60, on account of the whiteness of lis walls and 
vauli. It is not, however, entirely cicmpl from iho usual defect, a 
superabundance of ornaments, and it wants a softer and mellower 
color to please the eye. 

The chapel of Si. John \he Evangelist was erected by the cele- 
brated Ponianut, and is remarkable for the Latin sentences, nioral.^ - 
and political, engraved on its fronL They arc misplaced and o^m 
teniatioiis, though solid, and in language not inelegant. Tw^' 
epitaph, composed by Punintiujhimsel', has the merit of originality; 
but his hesi and most durable epitaph is the tribute paid to him by 
SiiU}ia:.(inU' '• 

In the cloister of the canons regular attached to the parochial 
church of .Si. Aniello, stands the tomb of the poet 3fiirini. orn»> 
meiited with a bronze statue \ the whole erected at the request of 
(he coh'hraied WantD, the friend of Tima and of Milton, who left 
by will a sum of money to defray the eipense. 

The sepulchral chapel of ihc family San Severo deserves to bs 
meniioned, noiso muth on acconnlof its architecture, or even of 
its dworations, or of the order wilh which the monuments are 
disposed (lhot)[;h all these are worthy of notice] ns on account of 
three paniculjr statues, two of which dinplay the patient skill, lh« 
third, the genius of the sculptor. The first is n reprcsenlalion of 
Uodesiy (Pudorj covered from head to fool with a veil: but so 
delicate, so apparently transparent is ihe >eil, that through its los- 
Uire the specintor foncieshe can trace not only the general outlines 
of the figure, but the very features and eiipression of the roun- 
lenance. it ha; been asserted, that the ancients never veiled (he 
whole countenance of their statues, and that the art of making the 
form appear as it were thrun{;h the foldings, is a modern improTe- 
menl. However, there are antique statues even to the north of the 
Alps, in which the same effect is visible, and every traveller who 
has visited the gallery at Oreidca, will immediately rccollea some 
female Rgures (Vestals, I ihiiik}. where the knee, (lie arm, tbe 
breast, appear as if vit>ib1c th^Bgh (he beautiful drapery thrown 
over them. It must, however, boarknowledged, that in the ir^of 
producing this dliision, the moderns equal (he ancients ; and tt 
their skill in this respect, no belter instances can be produced than 
the fttiove-menlioned statue ; a most beautiful one of Si. Cecilia, 
m (tome ; and a third in the chapel which I am now describing. 
It represents our Saviour citendeil in (ho sepulchre; it is coverod 
like Ihe preceding wilh a vail, and like it exhibits the form which 
it infolHs, with all its fealnres mnjeslic and almost divine even tn 
death. This is, indeed, an eiqnisife piece of workmanship ; It 
displays not only aa much art and paiioiico as that of Modeaty, but 

< Ek|. I. V. 
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the very soaI» the genius, the soblime conceptions of the sculptor. 
|t is generally attributed to Corradinly as is the latter, and sofficei 
alone to establish his reputation, and rank him among the first of 
artists. Bat the Neapolitans, who are a little jealous of the mmt 
of strangers, ascribe it and the two others to Giuseppe San Mar^ 
fftto, their countryman, whom they represent as the best sculptor 
of the times. The attention of strangers is generally direct«l to 
another statue or group in the same chapel, representing a niaa 
fNitangled in a net, and endeavoring, with the aid of a genies, to 
disengage himself. It is called // Disinganaig (the Undeceiycd), 
and is supposed to represent, under this allegorical symbol, the 
conversion of one of the princes of the family to which the chapd 
))elong8. The allegory is forced ; and the execution of the woil 
shews only the patience and nicety with which the sculptor managed 
the chisel. 

To this catalogue one church more must be added, though it is 
inferior to most in Naples, in size, materials, and decoratioafc 
But it has a more powerful claim to our attention than either mar- 
ble or architecture can give it ; it has the genius of Sanntuarias to 
recommend it, and its name is interwoven with the title of one of 
the most beautiful poems ' which have appeared in the Latin ha- 

> The poem opens with the fbnowing magnificent proemlmn : 

VIrgiiMi pailaff, magnoqiie aequsera parenti 

rrofBDlet, mpen* ctell quae misM per aorM 

iDtlqoam geoerfs labem mortallbtu aegrts 

Abhilt, obatracUqae Tlam palefedl olTinpl. 

Sit mihU Caelicolae, primiu labor : hoc miU prtflnun 

Svgat opss : toc aadtla^ ab ofigloe oaotaa 

£t lanU scrlem, ai fas, «TOlUle facU. 

Tbe Tirgio-born, coeval utlih bis sire. 
Who lefl ibe matuioos of oetettlal bliss. 
To wash awaf from flalotlng man the stala 
or tin orlgloal, aod opeo'd Hide 
The lon«-obatrtieied way to tiffhl and UetT'o— 
Be be my earliest tbcme; yfith blm, my Host, 
Begin. Ye PowYs above. It nonght forbid 
Mr ploos tafk, onfold tbe bidden causo 
And all tbe progress of a scheme so great ! 

In the following verses, the poet describes the situation and the ohject of Ik 
church wliich he had erected : they arc inserted jiot only on account of their cm- 
aeiion with the subject and their rich poAal coloring, bat because, with the pn- 

»iDg passage, they allbrd a very fair specimen of tbe style and the flMoaet tf 
author. 

Toqae adeo Fpo Ada bomtnoro, apes Oda Dcoram, 
Alma parena^Dam mlOe acfea. qoaoque aethcrif till 
Mlllila est, totldem curras, tot i-lgna tobaeqne, 
ftH Htnl comtlantor. oTantiqae agmtoa gyro 
Adglomeraut : nUrls tibi si solennta tempUa 
Serta damns : si monsoras llbl ponlmus aras 
Eselao In acopolo, fiwlos onde aorea caaoa 
Despicleos, celao se calmioe Merg)Illiia 
Adtoint, naatUqoe procul venienltbos oTTert : 
SI laodea de laore toas, tl sacra, dlemqna, 
Ac ccrtos late Imignes, rf tusqae dicamas, 
ManoM MMm oviimas dam gandia partus : 
Tu valem Igoammqtie viae, Insnetumqne laborl, 
Mva, mtoe, el pevldlf Jam laela adiabcra ooaptli. 

Celestial queen f 
Tboo, on whom men below and saints abore 
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guagc, sincfl ihe revival oflciters. The church is c;il|ed, from ibe 
(toriii, Del Pario (of iho Parlurj(ioti) ; it was precied, with iheK^ 
convcni ann»ed to it, on the silo of his favorite Villa Mcr^ijt&ta, 
and was endnwed by ihe poet. It lonk iis name from the quarfor 
in which it stood, which is still called Mergijliin<j, occupying tbe 
brow and side ofahill that slopes gently to the bay. Il)silaation 
is delicious, and ihe view from it as eitensive, as varied, and II 
beautiful as ihc cyo of a poet, in fine phrensif rollini}, can conieoif 
plate. Its valufl was moreover enhanced by the dignity of """ 
donor ; and in the eyes of the poei, withonl doubt, th^ steile 
the royal patron added new lustre to the native beauties of Ae u 
nery. He accordingly frequently alludes lo his beloved retreat of 
MergilHina in his different poems, and devotes one entire ode lo 
iis charms'. This villa was destroyed by the Prince of Orange, 
who commanded the garrison during the celebrated siege of Ha- 
ples byiheFrcDch. Whether tliisaciofdeBiructioawuneceaaa^ . 
or not. it is impossible for us to deiernime ; bnt it is not probakil 
iliiil il was. or could be intended as » personal injury. Uowenr 
the indignant poet resented it as such, and conceived an unrtlentiM 
hatred towards that general. On the ruins of the villa, the cfaurefi 
of which wo now speak was erected, and dedicated Vir^ini pariemdt 
or Ife Piirttt.' It is nciibor large, nor remarkabla for its arcU> 
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teccnre or ornaments. The sole object of coriosity in it is the tOHib 
of the founder, adorned with statues and basso relievos, refire- 
seating the subject of his poems ; the materials are rich, and the 
execution good ; but figures representing pagan divinities, satyrs, 
and nymphs, are ornaments ill adapted to the tomb of a Christiai 
poet, and strangely misplaced in a Christian church. It is impos- 
sible, however, not to smile at the awkward attempt of the good 
fathers to remedy this incongruity, by inscribii% the name of David 
inder the s^lue of Apollo, and that of Judith under Minerva. 
The epitaph it9S composed by Bembo : 

Da sacro dneri flores. Hie ille Bftroni 
StDoenis miisA proxtmus ut toinalo.' 

In one of the little chapels there is a picture of St. Michael tram- 
pling on Satan. It is observable, that the latter is represented with 
the fisce of a beautiful female, and the reason given is whimaal 
enough. The countenance of the devil is the picture of a yery heat- 
tiful lady, who unfortunately fell in love wiih Diomedes CanffiL, 
Bishop of ^riano, who, to shew his abhorrence of her sacrilegioas 
passion, when fitting up this chape! for his mausoleum, ordered the 
painter to degrade her into the infernal spirit, and place her pro- 
strate under the spear of the archangel. For the satisfaction of the 
ladies, I must add, that this ungallant prelate has not been guk>- 
nized. A Last Supper in another chapel is supposed to be a master- 
piece, though the name of the painter is not known. 

I must observe, in closing these few cursory observations on thi 
churches of Naples, that notwithstanding the bad taste which pre- 
vails very generally i%the arch^ture and the decorations oftbeas 
edifices, the traveller ^ill find in most of them something that meritt 
observation. In paintings in particular the Neapolitan cbuitbes 
are very rich, and there are few among them that cannot boast of 
one or more exquisite specimens of this art. 

But if the churches do no credit to the taste of the Neapolitan^ 
the hospitals reflect much honor on their charity. These establish* 
ments are very numerous, and adapted to every species of disires 
to which man is subject in mind or body. Many of ibem are ricfalj 
endowed, and all clean, well attended, and well regulated. Oae 
circumstance almost peculiar to Italian hospitals and charitable (bun- 
dations, contributes essentially to their splendor and prosperity; it 
is, that they are not only attenled by persons who devote them- 
selves entirely and without any interested views to the relief of suf- 
fering humanity ; but that they are governed and inspected not no- 
minally, but really, by persons of the first rank and educating 
who mana(;e the interests of the establishments with a prudence ail 

' CpoD th * Mcrtd dosl be floK*re(& sprei»d : 

He sang like Mtro ooce; be mts b; Maro, dead. 
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assiiluily which ihcy seldom perhaps display in their own domestic 
economy. Besides, lo almost evorj' hospital is attached one and 
sometimes more confraternities, or pious associations, forned for 
the pnrpose of relievtnfj some particular species of distress, or of 
averting or remcdyinf; some evil. These confraternities, though 
fouTiiicd upon the basis of equality, and of course open to all ranki, 
{jenernlly coniain n very considerable proportion of noble persoDi, I 
who make it a point to fulfil the duties of the association with w ' 
ciaciness as honorable to thetn^elies, as it is exemplary and be- 
neficial to the public. These persons visit the respective hospital! 
almost daily, inquire into the situation and circumstances of every 
patient, and oftentimes attend on them personalty, and render them 
(ho nwst humble services. They perform these duties in disguise, 
and |>enerally in the dress or uniform worn by the confraternity, 
for the express purpose of diverting public attention from the in- 
dividuals, and fixing it on the object only nf the ussociaiiOD. In- 
■tead of descripiiun, which would be here misplaced, I shall insert 
a few observations. 

Of charitable foundations in Naples, the numl)er is above stity. 
Of these seven are hospitals property so called : ilnny at least are 
consuFMiiories or receptacles for hdpless orphans, foundlings, etc.: 
Bve are hanks fur the relief of such induMrious poor as are dis- 
Iressod by the oecasional want of small sums of money; the Others 
ore either schools or confraternities. The incomes of most of these 
cslaljlishments, particularly of the hospitals, are in general »ery 
ciinslderable, but seldom equal to the expenditure. The annua) 
deftdoncy, how great soever it may be, is abundantly supplied by 
donations, most of which come from unknown fienefadors. 

The two principal bo!iprtal» are that called Deyli Inairabiti (of 
the Incurable), which notwithstanding its title is open to sick per- 
sons of all rtescripiiODS, and constantly relieves more than eighteen 
hundred: and that Dflln Sma, Annuntiata, which is immensely 
rich, and destined to receive foundlings, penitent females, etc. 
anil saiil sometimes to harbor two thousanil. To each belong in 
the first pl.ice a villa, and in the second a cemetery. The villa of 
the first IS situated at Torrt del Crecn, and is destined for the be- 
nefit of convalescents, and such as labor under distempers that re- 
quire free air and exercise. A similar rural retreat ought to belong 
10 every great hospital established in large cities, where half the 
distempers to which the poorer classes are liable, arise from con- 
,st8ni confinement, and the want of pure air. The cemetery is in a 
different way, of at least rqual advanta(;e to public health. It was 
apprehended, and not without reason, that so many bodies is 
nuit be carrierf out from an hospital, especially in unhealthy »•- 
sons, mif^ht if deposited in any (;tmrch or church-yard, within the 
city, infect the air .ind produce or propagate rontagioas diseascf. 
Wfo prevent iiKh evils, the sum of forty-eight thousand Hve ha»> 
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dred dacats, raised by Toluntary contribation, was hid oat u 
purchasing and fitting up for the purpose a field about half a mik 
from the vails of the city on a rising ground. A little neat chord 
is annexed to it, with apartments for the officiating clergy, and dw 
persons attached to the service of the cemetery, and the road tfan 
winds up the hill to it is lined with cypresses. The burial groml 
is divided into three hundred and sixty-six large and deep vaiiki^ 
one of which is opened every day in the year, and the bodies M 
be interred deposited in order. These vaults are covered vii 
flags of lava that fit exactly, and completely close every ^pertmi 
The bodies are carried out at night time, by persons appointed kt 
the purpose, and every precaution taken to prevent even the slighh 
est chance of infection. All is done gratis and the ^penses it- 
quisite supplied by public charity. 

It is to be regretted that this method of burying the dead hai 
not been adopted in every hospital and parish in Naples, and ii- 
deed in every town and city not in Italy only but all overEorope. 
It is really lamentable that a practice so disgusting, not to saj s> 
pernicious, as that of heaping up putrid carcases in churches, where 
the air is necessarily confined, and in church-yards in cities, wImti 
it cannot have a very free circulation, should be so long aojf so ob- 
stinately retained. It would be difficult to discover one sug/e ar- 
gument dr^wn either from the principles of religion or frott the 
dictates of reason in its favor, while its inconyeniencies and nus- 
chiefs are visible and almost tangible. 

In the early ages of Christianity the honor of being deposited ii 
the church was reserved to martyrs; and the Emperor Constiotiae 
only requested to be allowed to lie in the porch of the Basilka if 
the apostles, which he himself had erected in Constantinople. Hem 
the eloquent Chrysostom, when speaking of the triumph of Christie 
nity, exultingly observes, that the Cssars, snbdoed by the hniDbk 
fishermen whom they had persecuted, now appeared as suppliaB 
before them, and gloried in occupying the place of porters at Ab 
doors of their sepulchres. Bishops and priests disUngnishe^ bf 
their learning, zeal, and sanctity, were gradually permitted to skvt 
the honors of martjTs, and to repose with them in the sanctavf 
itself. A pious wish in some to be deposited in the neighborhood 
of such holy persons, and to rest under the shadow of the aints; 
and in others an absurd love of distinction even beyond the grave; 
to which may be added, I fear, the avarice of the clergy, who bf 
making such a distinction expensive, rendered it enviable; bjii- 
grees broke through all the wholesome restrictions of antiqaity, ail 
at length converted the noblest of public edifices, the Basilica, Ae 
temples of the Eternal, the seats of holiness and parity, into so 
many dormitories of the dead, receptacles of putridity, and vatf 
infected cbarnel houses. 

Notwithstanding the decrees of synuds and the r^resentataotf 
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of llio faculty; notwilhsian(tLn<; iho diciaics of reason and ihe in- 
tcresis ofbrallh, this abuse wenl on increasmg andcunlioued for ages 
in furcQ and Fasliion. The first ailcmpt I believe to cback or rather 
to reiDova it oiitiri'ly, was made by (he Emperor Joseph, who pro- 
hibited by edict the interment of bodies not in churches only, bat 
even in towns and their suburbs. This edict still pre\ails in tho 
Low Countries, and if I misiako not in the Austrian territories ia 
general, ihouQh ceriaio clauses i;3V0 considerable offence, and sas- 
pcndod for some time its full effect. The Etnpcror, who in his zoal 
for reformation often for[;ot that opinion will not always be[i4 
C¥en to power, conceited, it seems, that the sooner the carcase wai 
reduced to dust the Letter; ho therefore proscribed ibe use of 
coffins, as calculated to prolong tho state of putrefaction, and or- 
dered litno 10 ho strewed over the corpse to accelerate its dissolu- 
tion. This regulation excited universal disgust, not only because 
unusual and contrary to the natural foclings, or which is nearly the 
same thing, to llifi universal practice of mankind ; but because very 
opposite to that tenderness and respect even for tho ruins of the 
human form, which if not enforced by the precepts, has at all 
times been inspired by the genius of Christianity. Not perhaps with- 
out reason. That divine religion is ever intent on the grand objea 
of raisin^;, aggrandising, and perfociiug our nature ; while it teaches 
us to consider ourselves as destined to oct in u much higher and 
more glorious sphere than our present sintc, it naturally prompts 
us to look with some degree of veneration even on our own bo- 
dies.' which, though doomed to death and putrefaction, shall yet one 
day shako off the dust of the tomb, and though corr*pli(ili: put on 
tHcomiptioit, and though murlal pui on immorliitltif. The otTonsire 
clause was therefore suppressed, and tho useful and laudable pro- 
visions of the decree carried very generally into eiecuUoD. 

Soma regulation of the same kind was 1 think made in France, 
hat it was nut so comprehensive. To bury in churches was pro- 
hibited, but vaulis were allowed, provided they did not open into 
the church, or into any covered court or building. This was a par- 
tial remedy to the evil, but stilL better than none; and it cannot bat 
appear surprising that the example of two such preponderant 
Powers as France and Austria should not have been more ftencrallf 
imitated. It is still more astonishing that iffocuuntrj guvorood bj 
public reason and guided by public interest as England is [oioopltoi 
in a few instances when tlie influence of tho court or the BMBt w 
parry m^iy accidenuilly bias the legislature), no attempts haraww 
iiii'li s> |)iil an end to a practice so absurd and prejudicial ; cspe- 
' <h\U .ts I Malpractice is more evidently dangerous in Protestant tbao 
111 i;.ii!in1ir countiAes ; as in ihe former, churches lo general Ut 
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only opened for a few hours on one day in the week ; while m the 
latter they ire never shut, and have the additional advantage of 
being fumigiited with incense and sprinkled with holy water. > 

It cannot but appear strange that a people so dull and ooenKglit- 
ened as the Turks, should in this respect show more sense and 
even more taste than nations in every other respect their soperion 
Their cemeteries are in general out of the precincts of their cities, 
most commonly on a rising ground, and always planted with cedars, 
cypf^esses, and odoriferous shrubs, whose deep verdure aod graee- 
fbl forms bending to every breeze, give a melancholy beauty to Ae g 
place, and inspire sentiments very congenial to its destination. I 
have seen some Christian cemeteries (as at Brussels for instance] 
situate and laid out in the same advantageous and picturesque maa- 
ner, with some additional precautions in the division, so as to 
preclude the possibility of heaping bodies on each other, or of 
crowding them indecently together. But even this arrangemeol a 
open to improvements ; and it is to be hoped that such improTe- 
ments will ere long be made by the wisdom of a British legislature; 

One remark more upon the Neapolitan hospitals and I drop At 
subject When a patient has recovered his health and strength, and 
is about to return to his usual occupations, he receives from the 
establishment a sum of money sufficient to compensate fdr the loss 
of time and labor unavoidable during his illness ; a most beoeTOlent 
custom and highly worthy of imitation. A long illness or dangeroas 
accident deprives a poor laborer or artisan so long of his ordinary 
wages, and throws him so far back in his little economy, that he 
cannot without great difficulty recover himself and regain a state of 
comfort. From this inconvenience the small sum granted by die 
charily of the hospital relieves him, and restores him to his tra^ 
in health, strength, and spirits. 

The Conservaior'u are schools opened for poor children of hoik 
sexes, where they are educated, fed, and taught some handicraftor 
other. Some are in the nature of working houses and eroploji 
prodigious number of indigent persons of both sexes in sepaiitt 
buildings, while others are devoted entirely to children educated 
principally for music. These latter institutions have prodiaqed som 
or rather most of the great performers and masters of the irt» who 
have figured in the churches or on the stages of the different capi- 
tals of Europe for the last hundred years. PaesieUo^ CaffarelR; wri 
PergBtese^ere formed in those seminaries. And indeed Naples is to 
Italy, what Italy is to the world at large, the great school of music, 
where that fascinating art is cultivated with the greatest ardor; 
an ardor oftentimes carried to an extreme and productive of coo- 
sequences highly mischievous and degrading to humanity. It is tme 

' As holy water has always a considerable <||nitity of nit mixed Kilh M, h 
tiftci when spriakled about a church or room must be salabrkm^. 
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that the castraiiitii of t>oys-is rigorously prohibiieil by the laws 
both of church and atiilo : but as long as ihe fashionable classes in 
London aiiJ Paris think proper lo encourage and reward by enor- 
mous wages such pt-Tformi-rs ; so long venal parents in Naples will 
find means lo evaile the laws, and still continue to sacrifice their 
unfortunate children to the hopes, or rather the certainty of profit. 
Bui this prjciice is on [ha Uodine even here ; and in justice to the 
Neapoliuns 1 musi ob5cruc, thai, if we may believe thera, ih« 
operation alluded lo is not permitted, nor indeed ever praciisedf 
in their schools : but such unhappy children when sent from othw. 
places are not cidudod. 

Of the numticfless confraiernilies I shall only specif such M 
have some unusual and very singular object : such as that whoM 
motto is Suiairnrc .Vifcru,' the members uf which make it their 
duly to visit condemned criminals, to prepare them for death, to 
accompany ihcm to execution, and to give them a decent burial. 
They carry their ihariiable atieniioiS sitll farther and pruiide for 
ihe widows and children of these tmhnppy wretches. This society 
vas originally composed of some of the first nobility of the city ; 
but the tyrant Philip, influenced it seems by motives of political 
suspicion, forbade the untiles to enter into such associations, and in 
particular cimtined the one we are speaking of lo tho clergy. 

The congre({aiiini Dc S. Ivune consists of lawyers, who under- 
take to plca^ the ciiiises of the poor gratis, and tu furnish all tlm 
cipensps necessary to carry their suits through the courts with 
efTect. T(i t>e eniuled to the assistance and support of this associ- 
ation, no recommendation or introduction is required ; the |>ersoa 
applying has only to disclose his poverty, and lo give a full and, 
fair siaiemeni of bis ciise. 

Ciiiigreiinxume della Cnce ' is composed principally of nobiliiy, and 
its obji-ctis to relieve (he poor, and imprisoned ; and particularly to' 
bury the bodies of such distressed and forsaken persons when dead. 

The congregation Dtlla Sia. Trlnlia Del Pellcijrini ' is desUntdp, 
as its nauic imports, more particularly for the relief of slrangen^. ' 
and is composed of persons of all classes n ho meet in its assemblies 
and fulfil its duties wiihoul distinction. It is governed by five pMw 
$ons, one of whom presides and is generally a prelale or high of^., | 
Gcer of state ; the others are a nobleman, a citizen, a lawyer, and 
an artisan. All the members attend tho hospital in rotation, ead 
for a week, during which they receive strangers, wash iheir feet, 
attend them at table, and serve them with the humihty and witli 
more than the assiduity of menials. 

The congregation of Xoliles for the relief of tho bashful poor <*% 
the object of this assaclaUon is tu discover and lo relieve tudi ii 
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dostrious persons as are reduced to poveriy ]^j misfortune and 
have too much spirit, or too much modesty to sdicit pablic assist* 
ance. The members of this association, it is said, discharge its be- ' 
nevolent duties with a zeal, a sagacity, and what is sUII more necessary 
fer the accomplishment of their object, with a delicacy and kindoesi 
truly admirable. 

All those confraternities have halls, churches, and hospitals, more 
or less grand and extensive as their object 'may require, or their 
itaeans ^low. I need not enlarge further upon this subject, as the 
institutions already mentioned are sufficient to give the reader m 
idea of these confraternities, and to shew at the same time the ex- 
tent and the activity of Neapolitan benevolence. Much has been said, 
and, though exaggerations are not uncommon on this snb^ec^ 
much more may be said against the voluptuousness and debaoitoy 
of the inhabitants of this city ; yet it must at the same time be coa- 
fessed, that in the first and most useful of virtues, the grand cha* 
racteristic quality of the Christian, in charity, she surpasses many, 
and yields to no city in the world. ' 

Of the royal palaces, and those of the nobility, the same may be 
said as of the churches ; that the style of architecture is not pore, 
nor of course majestic ; that they are in general too much aHMm- 
bered with ornaments, though in several the apartments are on a 
grand scale, and ornamented with many fine paintings. In the 
garden of one, the Palazzo Beirio^ is a group representing Veoos 
and Adonis by Canova of exquisite workmanship and beauties. 
The collection of pictures formerly at the Capo di Monte had beet 
removed on the approach of the French and not replaced. This 
edifice is a royal palace of great extent, and in a delightful sitoa- 
tion, commanding a fine view of the town, and of the bay with all 
its islands and surrounding scenery. It was never finished, and ii 
not inhabited. Its apartments were employed as picture galleries, 
atid the collection is numerous and rich in masterpieces. But as 
the access to this palace is inconvenient on account of its eleTatioo, 
it is the intention of government to transport the whole to the StMdSL 
or University, a very spacious edifice, where is already a noble 
collection of statues. Among these the celebrated Hercules by Gly- 
con is the most remarkable. AH these statues and monuments 
once adorned the Farnesian palace in Rome, and were transported 



> Even in the very respect in which Naples is supposed to be most dHBdcm. I 
mean in regard to chasiiiy, there arc instances ofalienlion to moralitj not 10 he 
equalled in any transalpine capital. For instance, there are more retreats open to 
repentant Teroales, and more means employed to secure the innocence of girls ci- 
p60ed to the dangers of seduction by their age, their poverty, or by the los, ikt 
neglect, or the wickedness of their parents, ihiin are to be found in London, Paris. 
Vienna, and Petersbnrgh united. Of this latter description there are four handrei 
educated in one contervatorio, and not only edacaiedi but when fit for m«nll|i^ 
portioiied out acconllDg to their talents. 
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thence by the kinf; oF Nnplos, who succeeded to ihe rich inlieriiancs 
of the Farncshn family. The library of the Slutlli conlains more 
than fifly thousand voinnios and some valuable manuscripts. Noiiher 
this library nor the collociion of stalues siifTercd much from the ra- 
pacity of the Fri-nch dnrinj] tlicir late invasion. This cslablishmcnt 
is planned on a vast scale, and inlondcd to coniuiii all the royal 
mnsonms and libraries, and lo comprise ibo instruments and ap- 
paratus of all the arts and sciences. 

Naples is very well sii|)plied with the means of instruction as far 
as depends upon public csiablislimcnis. It has four public libn- 
ries, the University which 1 Iia>e just mentioned, and six collixes, 
besides schools and consrrvaiorii beyond number. The advaniagcs 
iri*in[; from so mnny literary establishments are accordingly very 
perceptible, and the number of Icarnrd men produced by Naples is 
equal perhaps to that of any cily of llic same populaiion. Some 
Neapolitan authors carry ihcir pretensions so far as to place the 
number and merit of their wriiors upon a level with those of Paris, 
and from the list of publications which ilicy produce, an impartial 
man would find it diflicult to decide a;>ainst them. The Parisian 
rivals object, that even the names of their authors, not to say ibeir 
TOrks, have scarcely passed the Alps, and are not known even in 
Italy, beyond the narrow circlu nf acadomicians, while the names 
of ViiUnirr. Mitrmimlel , etc. ari> Cflebraii'J in every capital <»f Eu- 
rope, anil their works perused in every circle. To this observa- 
tion the Neapolitans ri'ply, that the supi-rior f.ime of French authors 
is owini* to Ihc prevalence of llie French Iani;na^e, and that ilial 
prevalence is certainly not to bo ascril>cd either m iis intrinsic 
merit, or to the superior excellence of its litnrature, but to the pro- 
pondcrancc of French power. Thus, say they, the French dreii 
has been (jeneratly adopted at courts, and was during a consider- 
able part of the last century the dress of Europe ; but nobody 
■arely can be so absurd as lo preli-nd that il owed its uoiverfalilj 
cither lo its gracefulness or its convenience. The literature there- 
fore, like the fashions of France, was recommended first by power 
and afterwards by custom; and when we add lo its intrinsic meriu, 
a great deal of intrigue, uf trick, and of noise, we shall discover 
the real causes of its ill-acquired superiority. 

In truth. Frenchmen of every description arc never wanting in 

the praise of every lhin{; French, and whatever their differences ia 

Olher respecES may be, all agree in assertio;; their national preten- 

aions to universal superioriiy. The Italians are more modest be- 

clDse they liavc more solidity ; they write to please their own taste 

; and thai of those who clinose to read them : they employ no jour- 

■ nals lo puff off their compositions, send no emissaries lo spread 

their fame over distant ctmntries, and pay no agents in foreign 

* couni. They leave their lan^ua<;c and their works lo their own 

g Dative merit, and rest their claim to fjlory on the oodiipuied excel- 
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lence of their predecessors. As for the preseot repotatioii of French 
literature, our Neapolitans consider it as the fashion of the day, the 
delirium of the times, and doubt not that it w3I ere long subside ia 
contempt and indifference. Such indeed has been the £tteo(that 
absurd fondness for French dress which disgraced our anoeston ; 
and as we now smile at their want of taste in giying the prefiereooe 
to garments so stiff, graceless, and unnatural ; so our descendantt 
may possibly contemplate with equal ridicule and surprise, the pre- 
posterous partiality which the present age has shewn to the fnppenr 
and the tinsel of French literature. 

In justice to the Neapolitans it must be admitted, that the progress 
of French literature has been considerably advinced by the spirit 
and intrigue of the philosophic party. The French language was 
the medium by which they were to disseminate their opioions; do 
expense therefore was spared, no exertion was wanting to exiCDd its 
ose and influence. Teachers were hired and sent to the most distant 
towns to disseminate its principles, and to fisicilitate its aoquisilioo. 
Attempts were made to undermine, at least secretly to lessen the 
respect paid to the ancient languages, particularly Latin ; and the 
Gallic idiom with its lumber of auxiliaries, its nasal dissonance, and 
truncated syllables was compared, nay almost preferred to the sim- 
plicity, harmony, and fulness of that divine dialect. But indepen- 
dent of language, the Neapolitans certainly have the advintage in 
point ofscience and of ancient literature, particularly Greek, a lan- 
guage much neglected in France, and indeed in most continental uoi- 
Tersities. ■ But whatever may be our opinion of the daims of oar 
Neapolitan iucrati to precedence on this occasion, we most acknow- 
ledge, that there exist in this capital a vast mass of informaiioo, a 
great activity of mind, and a wonderful aptitude, fostered by uk 

' The writer happened to Iw preseot in a large party when tbe cooTersMioi 
tonied upon modem literature, a discussion arose between two persons abon tk 
comparative merit of luliau and French literature. One, a genilenuui of m? 
general inrormatioo and a traveller, well acquainted with the scenery and iBfr- 
quities or lla!} , exprci.'cd huwcvcr great coulcmpt Tor its literatuie, and sewri 
astonished thnt his opponpot could even think or putting U in comiietition with tk 
masterpieces vtilh ^iiicli the rreiich language abounded. Thb brought on a co»> 
parison or poets, historians, essayists, etc. etc. in which the Italians mosl alvaff 
have the advantage, both in numbers and eicelleoce. Some months after the tva 
dbpatants happened accidentally to meet again, ^hen the same ful^i^cl beiiV 
sItghUy hinted, it appeared that the champion for French literature had ealiRil 
changed his opinion. The truth, it seems, was, that he had devoted his time ail 
aUention to tiie French language, and had imbibed among that vain people a cia- 
tempt Tor their more learned and more modest neighbors. He had never beui 
the names, nor even suspected the existence of three-fourths of the Italian wrilci^ 
and was surprised when he turned his attention that way to And a mine so rvk 
and inexhausUble. The situation of ibis gentleman is perhaps that of many readen 
well acquainted with French writers, but toUl strangers to the Italian. Yet tbeK 
latter have been, as Voltaire very candidly acknowledges, their masters, and haie 
Imparted to them that share of taste, science, and refinement. In which they gkv?i 
md nlnly tlfcct to equal their teacbcn . 
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serenity of thedimate, to excellence in eTery branch of scienoeand 
composition. 

Few cities stand in less need of architectural magnificence or 
internal attractions than Naples ; had it even fewer artificial recom- 
mendationSy it would still be a most desirable residence. So bean- 
tifnl is its neighborhood ! so delicious its climate I Before it spreads 
the sea. with its bays, promontories, and islands ^ behind it rise 
mountains and rocks in every fantastic form, and always clothed 
with verdure ; on each side swell hills and hillocks covered with 
groves, and gardens, and orchards blooming with fruits and flow- 
ers. Every morning, a gale springing from the sea brings vigor 
and coolness with it, and tempers the greatest heats of summer 
with its freshness. Every evening, a breeze blowing from the hille 
and sweeping all the perfumes of the country before it, fills the 
nightly atmosphere with fragrance. 

It is not surprising therefore, that to such a country and such a 
climate the appellation of Felix should have been so often given ; 
that its sweets should be supposed to have enervated an army of 
barbarians ; that the Romans oovered its coasts with their villas ; 
and that so many poets should have made the deliciouM Parthencpe 
their theme and their retreat. 

Nanc mollei urbt rltuf ttque bospitt raasU 
Otia. ct cieraptam curls graviorlbiis cvum. 
Sire num dcdlt um, saum ct memoraUle nomen 
Parthcnopf ' Sil. ital. lib. &li. 31. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ylrgil'f Tomb— Orotlo of Pofillpo — Lago irAgnano— Grotlodel Cane—Ailroai^ 
Niiida—Poizuoll— Cicero's Academia and Coman Villa. 

Under our windows and bordering on the beach is the royal 
garden, laid out in parterres, and walks shaded by rows of orange 
trees. In the middle stands the Toro FamcMe^ the celebrated Far- 
nesian bull, a group representing Amphion, and Zethus binding 
Dirce to the horns of a bull. It was discovered in the midst of a 
heap of rubbish in one of the halls of the baths of Caracalla aft 
Rome, first deposited in the Farnesian palace, and thence trans- 



Now iMTMd MM. br CVCTT HHIM ■dOTIl'tf. 
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povtedl to Naplafl. The bull is considered as the finest sculpliired 
quadruped in existence ; a part of the other figures are modern. 
This grcMill was found yery much broken, bai the greater por- 
tion is aneient It was restored by Guglielmo della ForUu Tin 
garden has not the luxuriance of shade that promises coobiess 
Airing ihe soltry hours of the day ; but in the eyening it afifoi^bl 
d^Iicioas reirea^to the traveller, who, as he reclines over ihawmi 
thai \Mhe the terrace wall, enjoys at once their freshnesa and their 
nmrmors. 

Pr^H^eeding westward along the Ck'taia and keeping towards ths 
beach, we came to the quarter called MergyUina. To ascead dK 
hiH of Posllipo OTer whose sides this quarter spreads, we turned to 
the right, and foHowed a street winding as a staircase op the steep, 
and termipating at a garden gate. Having entered, we pursued a 
path through a vineyard, and descending a little -we came to a 
small square building, flat-roofed, placed on a sort of placfera oa 
the brow of a precipice on one side, and on the other shehereib; 
a aoperiocumbent rock. An aged ilex spreading from the sides el 
the rock, and bending over the edifice, covers the roof with its erer 
verdant foliage. Numberless shrubs spring around, and ncer- 
woven with ivy clothe the walls, and hang in festoons over fhe pre- 
cipice. The edifice before us was an ancient tomb — the tomb of 
Virgil 1 We entered ; a vaulted cell and two modern windows ^ne 
present themselves to view ; the poet's name is the only ornameniof 
the place. No sarcophagus, no urn, and even no inscription to feed 
the devotion of the classical pilgrim. The epitaph, which though 
not genuine is yet ancient, was inscribed by order of the Duke of 
Pescolangiano, then proprietor of the place, on a marble slab placed 
in the side of ihe rock opposite the entrance of the tomb, where it 
still remains. £very body is acquainted with it— 

MaDtua me genait, Calabri rapuere, tenet dodc 
Partbenope; ceciDi poscua, rura, duces. < 

An Italian author, T think Pletro dc Steffano, assures as that be 
himself had seen, about the year 152G, the urn supposed to contain 
the poet*s ashes, standing in the middle of the sepulchre supported 
bj Dine little marble pillars, with the inscriptioti just quoted oa 
the friese. He adds that Robert of Anjou^ apprehensive lest such 
a precious relic should be carripd off or destroyed during the wars 
then raging in the kingdom, took the urn and the pfllars from the 
toaub aad deposited them in the Casiel Nuovo. This extreme pre- 
caution had an effect very different from that intended, and oc- 
casioned the loss it was meant to prevent; for notwithstanding the 
most laborious search and the frequent inquiries made by the 

• In Maotna kom, tait In Calabria brad. 

Pair >apks owna om dow ; lb« pastVal ctafc^ 
Aod •cricoU^rtllvlU, aod «ail 
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orders of Alpkotuo of Arragon, they were never inor« dtocotered.' 
The story is related in a differeni manner by Alphonna BertiSt^ 
BMiopof j4riaK0. According to this author, the am, the plDara, 
■Bd some little statnes that adorned the sepulchre were presentM 
1^ the Neapolitan goTcmmcnt to the cardinal of Mmtiia, who, 
^Mceedmg homewards by sea, was taken ill and died aiGonoi. 
OP the srn and pillars no ^irthcr mention is made. PorhlpB 
indeed tbey never ciisied ; ihnir number and their sue Ken ta- 
oOosistenl with the plain and simple style prevalent in dte time 
of Augustas; besides, if they bad been the original omanwDtiof 
the place, my would scarce hare surriTed so many ceetnries of 
w*r and derattation, or escaped the rage of so many barbarotu 
ioTaders, indifferent to the glory, and frequently naacqaaintMl 
eren with the very name of Virgil. 

Bnl there are authors who go still further, and ventoreto asserL 
ihat the tomb of which wo are now speaking is not the sepulchn 
of Virgil. Of this number are the classic Addiion and the laborious 
and accurate Cluverius. The authority of two such eminent per- 
sons, without doubt, carries groat weight with It, but that weight 
if upon this occasion considerably Icssonpd by the weakness of tho 
irgitmients on which their opinion is {>rounded. These arguments 
BUiy be found in Cluvt-rins, a.i Addison merely expresses his opi- 
nion without 'cnlerinf; into nny disi:u!ision. Thry are drawn from 
a lew verses of Statius, which I cite tho more willingly as tbey de- 
scribe the surrounding scenery.* 

En nEomrt tnmnoin et itrntate wraloi 
Lllia*. utri Aatoutu te cewlidH hM|iiia porin 
ParihtiKipr. ieniiMlnuv(ipul"*^'^"nlM 
fhUm, 3larutii-li|iic »nIcDi In mirgine Umiill 
Samo Illinium, ct nugiil luiuulit ailcanu iB«giitrl.> 



Hot pro Chalrlillrl) a<l te, Marrrllc, $iinabun 

Lttlorlhu<. frartas iit)l Vcibin^ fRPrll ira*. 

Am]* Trinacrltf telveni Incendla (laininb.* 

* Stat. Sil. Uk tr. i. 

' Onr Eifj7tnja,anaullwti>ri«si), Infonntu, npunvbaliiilkorUjr IksaWHl. 
■tDtoDewufuaoillQaiH'lghlmrliig iilla. In^rribcd «lililluH «ordi: 

tkli. >lMiir, paari kttllu 
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Aooording to the geographer, Statios here asserts, that VirgiTs 
tomb stood on the beach, and at the foot of Yesovins. He vbo 
follows the shore, says Cluverias, cannot be supposed to asoead 
the hilb, and yet by following the shore, Sutius arriyes at the 
temple (or tomb of Maro) and reclines within its precincts. Again, 
the poet, when within the yerge itself of the temple of Maro, says 
that he wrote there, ** ubi Vesbiusegeru iras,'* etc. therefore Yirgirs 
tomb most have been at the foot of Vesuvius. In the first place, 
the word secutus is here taken in a figurative sense, as is evidcat 
from the word somittuii, and means following the genius, or it 
other words yielding to the influence of the coast. TUi mode of 
reasoning,' drawn from the strict sense or rather the soand of the 
words, is barely admissible even in logical and metaphysical dis- 
cussions ; it is not certainly conformable to the latitude allowed 
Ui4^mlinary description, whether in conversation or writing; aach 
Mis is it applicable to the boldness of poetical composition. The 
expressions alluded to seem evidently to describe the general fet^ 
tures of the country, and not the particular spot where stood the 
tomb of Virgil. Besides, the word liuus does not mean the beadi 
only, but extends to the immediate neighborhood of the sea; oov 
the road to Virgil*s tomb runs actually along the beach, and though 
it turns from it in ascending the hills, yet it is always within sight 
of it, and in reality never deviates half a quarter of a mile froia it, 
even when it terminates in the sepulchre itself. In following snch 
a road a poet may literally say that he traverses the t)eadi, and 
always remains on the shore itself. Surely, a sepulchre standli^ 
upon an eminence a quarter of a mile from the sea, and looling 
down upon it, may be said to be upon the coasL 

The argument drawn from the neighborhood of Vesuvius has 
less foundation than even the explanation given to the word Hums; 
the conjunaion ubi is very different from the preposition mk, 
which the geographer substitutes as synonymous; as the btiv 
marks an immediate vicinity and almost contiguity, while the for- 
mer, unless restricted by an additional word or circumstance, 
merely implies a general neighborhood, as in the same coontrv or 
distria. Thus Sub tegnune fagi — Forte 9ub arguta — Jfhic oiiAsBk 
rupe, etc. — are instances of the one, while the following verse suffi- 
ciently points out the sense given to the other. 

Ad terrain Hesperiam renies, ubi Lydius arra 
Inter opima vinim lent flnit agmine Tybris. ' 

jEneid. U. 781. 



I peon'd, wlMTv grati Yerariof lOMlnt aod rotrt. 
And fhmi bli crmter nuMy fltmes eiplrti, 
WUii fliry ecaits sorpMi'd l>r iEtaa • flrac 

On Uiiom's bappT ilMre yoa •hall be cart ; 

Wtare gentle Tiber from hk ted beboldi 

Tie towery needowt, tod the feeding Mdi;«arf4i«. 
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The poet ihereforo here alludes to the (jeneral and most striking 
features of the country, and not to the particular site of Virgil's 
tomb, as must appear evident to any reader, who peruses the passage 
aboye cited with a mind unbiassed by preyious opinions ; especially 
as Stathis positively says, that he was on the hills when at Virgil's 
tomb, magni tumuiU adcanto nuigistri* 

As for the two epigrams of Martial, qaoted by Goverias, they 
only seem to insinuate that Silius Iialicus was proprietor both of 
the tomb of Virgil and of the villa of Cicero ; a circumstance very 
immaterial to the present discussion, but rather Caivorable than 
contrary to the common opinion ; for we know that Cicero's villa 
lay on the same side of Naples as PotUipo^ and as Virgil's tomb 
belonged to the same<«iaster as the villa, it may be supposed that 
they were not very distant from each other. In fine, in opposition 
to these arguments, or rather conjectures founded upon the vagua 
expression of a single poet (a poet often censured for his obscu- 
rity), we have the constant and uninterrupted tradition of the country 
supported by the authority of a numerous host of learned and in- 
genious antiquaries; and upon such grounds we may still continue 
to cheri^^h the conviction, that we have visited the tomb of Virgil, 
and hailed his sacred shade on the spot where his ashes long re- 
posed.* 

The laurel which (it is said) sprung up at the base, and covered 
the roof with its luxuriant branches, now flourishes only in the 
verses of youthful bards, or in the descriptions of early travellers; 
myrtle, ivy, and ilex, plants equally adapted to the genius of the 
place and to the themes of the poet, now supply the absence of 
the withered bay, and encircle the tomb with verdure and perfume. 

The sepulchre of Virgil, it may be imagined, must have long 
remained an object of interest and veneration, especially as his 
works had excited universal admiration even in his life-time, and 
were very soon after his death put into the hands of children, and 
made with Homer a part of the rudiments of early education.* Yet 

■ TIm reader will olMerve. that lo thU dlirit<ftk)n. neither the teillmony of Da- 
natiis* nor that of St. Jerome In the Chronicle of Euieblui, htf heen prochMed ; as 
the life of Virgil, bctriuK the name of tb«t gramnMrlan. li scneraliy rqledad as 
ipurlous. tnd the chroukle is considered it best as suiplctoiUt and the MHigs 
alluding to Virgil Jtu|ip(Hied U> be an InterpoiatUin. The learned Geman iiller of 
Virgil, Ueyn€p an-uscs the monks of this double Imfiosltloii, and repreeealf then 
as employing all their arcustomrd machinery of magic and mirarlefl to raise and 
emhIaiOD the fame of the Roman poet. Alas ! the charge If too conpltaeoUry. 
The poor monks. I fear, employed very liule of their time or talenU upon either 
the works or the repuUtlon of Virgil. Thoy perhaps transcribed him as they fooad 
him ; the rest was prubabl) the inveniinn of the grammartane of the flflh aad slstk 
centuries. wUh some additions and Improvements by those of the fourtaenlh, aSi 
ir^nih. and Miteenth. 

■ I he reason gl\eri by Qiiliitilian Is honorable lo both these eulted Poeta:— 
Cvicra admoulilone magna egcnt ; iu priiiils ut tciif rn nientei. tractamqM alUas 
quirquld rudlhnt ct omnium ignarU Insederli. noii mode qun dlieilai M wf 
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llartMiI declares tbat it had been neglected in hia timey and thM 
Silios Italicoa alone restored its long fcMrgotten honors. 

Jam prope, desertos cineres, et sancu llaroniB 

Namina qui coleret, pauper et udus erat. 
Silins ADdino tandem succurrit agello, 

SUios et vatem, bod minor ipse, colit. ■ 

Lib. xi. Epig. St. 

This negligence in an age of so much refinement cannot bia if- 
ipear astonishing, even though we are inibrmed jhat the stmm ap 
kad been terrified by the cruelties of four successive tyrants, aai 
distracted by two most destructive wars raging in the very hevt 
of Italy. Our surprise however may cease i»hen we recotleety 
IB the present most polished and enlightened century, in lass 
sixty years afker Pope^s death, at a time whenJiis works were ia ike 
hands of every child, and had been translated into every hngoce, 
kis house was levelled with the ground, his grotto delMsd, Ike 
trees planted by his own band rooted up, and his whole rerai, 
the seat of genius and of the British muse, ravaged and stript cf 
the very ornaments which endeared them to the public, 
Ihey were the creation of the poet*s fancy, and stilt seemed lo 
the impression of his mind. Houses and gardens, grottos wbA se- 
folchres, are, it is true, the most perishable of moDonMnts, and 



magis que bonesta sunt, dfscant. Ideoque optime instltotam est at ab 
atque Yirgilio lectio Inciperet ; quanquam ad intelligendaseorum rirtates 
)ndido opus eaaet. Sed huic rei superest tempos ; nee enim smael legeatar 
teiim et suMimitate beroici carmiuis animus a^surgat, et ex magna iiiiiiM 
q^iritum ducat, et oplimis imbualur.— Quiutil. Lib. 1. 5. 

" In other respects, much advice Is necessary ; in the first place dhit tbe teader 
minds of youth, upon which, as being unslcilful and ignoranC every thfiigthtfi 
Ingralled will make a deeper impression, should not only learn ifhat it el 
^ rather what is Tirtaous. It has therefore i>een wisely inaUl«le4 
reading should begin with Homer and Virgil ; though to understand the Tirtaaiiik' 
cblcated by those writers, a firmer judgment might be necessary. Bat fbrtlft 
there is ample time, for they will not he confined to a single perusal. In tbe nea 
time tbe mind may both be elevated by the sublimity of heroic poetry, and froa 
tbe greataesB of tbe events may derive a nobiar spirit, and become intaed wM 
tbe moft honorable principles. 

' * To honor Maro's duU, and tacifd sbad«. 

One swain remaln'd, dewrted, poor, alone. 
Till Stiias caoic his pions tolls to aid. 
In bomage to a name, M:arc« greater (ban bis own* 

This boDorable testimony to the judgment and the taste of Silios is c o » fl ff d by 
Pliny, "Yirgilii (imaginem venerabatur ) ante omnes. cnjus nataiem lei i g i wi n 
i|nam saam celebrabat Neapoli maxime, ubi monumentum ejnsadtre, otlevpbn^ 
aokbat.* Lib. Ui. £p. 7.— Tbe custom oT honoring Virgil's birth-day docs Mi 
seam to hare been peculiar to this poet, as Bfartial alludes to it Bore thui omi^ S 
1 do not mistake. 

* AbtfvtnD olkarf, be vweralH Ihelm9:;c oT Virgil, wbost* birtb-day he kqit mere r J tol t iu t j tf fc> 
oVPk fair Ike aM«ta«t aiil^>lQ^ wtare housed to Tisii bb loay>,a» to wtaM a 
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the Hero and the Poet must finally rest their taopea of Mm Oft 
their virtues and on their talents, the sole memorial HBre ptte m i i m 
(more durable than brass), superior to time and barbarism. YaC 
the longer even such frail monuments as the former are preserved 
the better ; the attention paid to their conservation is a tribute to 
(venius, and a proof of the influence of the arts, and of the preva* 
lonce of information, honorable to the country itself. ■ 

The reader will learn with regret that Virgil's tomb, consecrated 
as it ought to be to genius and to meditation, is aomethries don- 
verted into the retreat of assassins, or the iarkine pla0S of SHni. 
Such at least it was the last time wo visited it, when waifdMing tbit 
way about sun-set, we found it filled whh armed men. We wer^ 
surprised on both sides, and on our*s not very agreeably ai the 
unexpected rencounter; so lonely the place and so threatening^ the 
aspects of these strangers. Their manners however were w&h' 
teous ; and on inquiry we were informed that thay were SMrri^ 
Jying in wait for a murderer, who was supposed to ttake that spelt 
his nightly asylum. It would be unjust to accuse the Neapolitans of 
indifference towards this or any other monnment of antiqaity ; b«t 
it is incumbent on the proprietor or the public, to secure then 
against such profanation. 

On the whole, few places' are in themselves more pictoresqve. 



Ah : il danii to« iraTtm e»t tonjoani n!«|^/- 

Vt lli« par an kihimI Iiqiihbo auirHMi habile, 

i.^^uil'li-u tlult I vtnr lu tol tfmhciil par lul-m-av ! 

D-im >«i <lii^ rmiieui r'<^t Irar iii4llre qa'on aime 

Lulu tliNic raiid«clr«i qui, puar te corrlfcr, 

rrur.iui- uii Ili'U o Irbn* rii «ouUQt le riMnger : 

Lr ^doi boane aa toabcaa ■ plalnl da rat omln 

l.i k-« JUfe atuU out druU d cubvlUr mid uutraga. 

CariUi ifiNir d^lmlrr k c«% llcaT r^r^rM: 

Lran drbrh Mut tllvloi. kuia dclanu fuot aacffta. 

ruii«ertfr Icum «-nrlo«, lrur« Jardlna. leurf muralllr*. . . 

THJ'al «uoiTnM«itinB,dbiil fop* oal cr^airur ; 

he yuOl Jc OdiOitli <1 uu jri prufanaicur. 

i:i <c« malirr« iktaTraul. r«*i^.iBl m mHuolrr. 

baiM I q-uTrr dc »n oi^toa oat rrftpccM aa J^r«. 

( Irl; aiiT ifiiH (r^rHporl J *i \Mit tv Ilea 

Doul Skadlp ed k aultn, «l doni n>pr aal to dlra ! 

ibM itfiiUe, Cardial, HI. 
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U on iboft roob rdpitl and boDor wait, 
Hrticjlh whuftf »hrltcr Ht d ibe lral« ffr^^t, 
NorvdtBar die froand i-mbHIkh 4 br Uulr bandf ; 
1 h ibcrc ib« i^fa(rr'» »rif our loie ^-omaMad*. . . . 
fw br tb' t^pMlllig liaffHl, thai, bald ami vain, 
wno lbu« NMani'd Mould •Her, aod prohne. 
>iirh (Miir.iitc !■ Ilieir lumbt the prr*! bi mom : 
Ihrir norkk febvaU b« nrforai'd br TIom aloae. 
loui h oot ibcii: »pou ; revere Iba ballon d »kilne ; 
•aifrd ibclr fault*, Ibilr tulrn are divlue. 
E^rfi garden, fautv. and «dll, praMrve ««ltb carr. . . 
vui h r|iot is Tm U\ lum, fopr'f admlr d donatn , 
t«sli' I here forbade th' Jltjrfei of arl profane. 
Twick nan al^w iurj« rc«cr d Ibe |«ocl i uame, 
^irrd iiot Ilia nork*. but Mcred bihi hl» t*w^ 
lli-jT n»r nlib wImI M) I tkH d that fair abode, 
MbnskO oiAtkT Htiidlp I*, and ri)iii< Il4 «fod '. 

Tbis parage It lit, 1 »up|H)»c, bt* ciimngrd in the ueit cdiiiuD. 
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and firom the recolleciion inseparably iaterwovea "with it, no spoi 
18 more ioteresting tbaa the tomb of Virgil. 

r^ Tune sacrum felix alnisU, Tern. IhrooeiiiT 

Tune pio celas ossa beata sioaT 
Anoe etlam. ut fimia est, Vatis placidissUna wepe 
Inter odoratam cemitor ambra nemos t * 



. Id truth, the hill or mountain of PonHpo, * on whidi the sepoi- 
.chre stands^ is beautifol in the extreme, and is jnstly honored wkk 
its appellation, for no scene is better calculated to banish mehn- 
choly and exhilarate the mind. 

On the second of June after dinner we made an excursion to tke 
Logo dCAgnano: the road is along the Chuua^ and the SiradtL Poor 
xmlana (Via Puteolana), through the grotto of the samenaae. 
Doubt and obscurity hang over the origin and the author of diif 
•celebrated excavation : some have ascribed it to LucuIIib, who 
indeed opened a communication between his fish-ponds and the 
•sea, but differing widely both in form and direction from the 
•grotto. Strabo attributes it to Cocceins, who is supposed by t 
learned Italian (Pontanus) to be the same who was appointed to 
superintend the Roman aqueducts, and was in high repute for his 
skill in that species of architecture. It is probable, that it was ori- 
ginally opened as a quarry, like many similar excavations in its 
immediate neighborhood, and under the very same mountain, and 
when considerably advanced it might have been continued and com- 
pleted by public authority, as a road well calculated to fiKaUtiU 
the communication between Naples and the towns that lay 
on one side, and Puteoli, Baise, and Cumse on the other. It 
at first, and seems'long to have remained, a dark, dusty, and ia- 
convenient passage. ** Nihil," says Seneca, ^'illo caroere longiv, 
nihil illis faucibus obscurius, quae nobis prsestant, non ut per Uat- 
bras videamus, sed ut ipsas," ^ that is, in the language of Milton, it 
rendered darkness vUible. Great allowance must be made for the 
turgid stylo of this declaimer, as Strabo, a plain unaffected author, 
prior to Seneca, does not speak of these inconveniencies. Hov- 
ever, we may fairly suppose it to have been at that time both 
gloomy and narrow, as it owes iu present breadth and elevatioa 

* Say, oa tbr aoU dM ncred Baro dwdl ? 

And dost llMMi ilHl bU booor'd Mhet hide? ^ 

And does his peacefal »bade, as legends teU, 
on mid thy perfam'd groves delight to glide? 

* It'tookits name from a villa ofYedias Pollio, erected in the Ume of AognstBi. 
and called Pausilypum, fh>m the effect which its toaaty was supposed to prodoco 
in sospendiDg sorrow and anxiety. 

' Nothing can be more tedious than this piison-hke passage. Dotbing moft 
gloomy than the entrance, which enables us to see the darkness, but not to see 
through it. 
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to modern labor. Alpbonsus I. began, and Charles Y. compleied 
its improvement, and converted it into a wide and convenient pas- 
sage. Its length is nearly three quarters of a mile, its breadth is 
about twenty-four feet, its height is unequal, as the entrance at eadi 
end is extremely lofty to admit the light, while the vault lowers as 
it advances towards the middle, where it is about twenty-five feel 
from the ground. It is paved with large flags of lava, and in many 
places lined, and, I believe, vaulted with stone-work. Daring the 
day, two circular apertures bored through the mountain admit a 
dim glimmering light from above ; and at night a lamp burning be- 
fore an image of the blessed Virgin placed in a recess in the middle, 
casts a feeble gleam over the gloomiest part of the passage. Such, 
however, is the obscurity towards evening that nobody ventures to 
go through it without a torch, and oven with a torch one feels a 
sort of joy on escaping from these subterraneous horrors. This 
grotto is, on the whole, a very singular and striking object; and the 
approach to it on both sides between two walls of solid rock, and 
its lofty entrances like the gates into the regions of the dead, and 
the shrubs and tufis of wild flowers that wave in loose fiastoons 
Irom the top of the precipice as if to soften the terrors of the 
chasm beneath, form altogether a picturesque and extraordinary 
combination. 

No prospect can be more truly Klysian than that which presented 
itself, when we emerged from the grotto and passed the little 
suburb beyond it. The road runs in a straight line to the sea 
through a valley formed by two branches of Monte PosUipo. On 
both sides rise groves of poplars and mulberry-trees, united bj 
vines interwoven in thick clustering garlands, suspended over |ich 
harvests of wheat and maize all waving to the sea breeze. On the 
right a road turns off and leads throuf^h a dell to the LagotTAgnano. 
A hill on one side, and a mountain on the other, shaded with pop- 
lars, give freshness and verdure to the walk. 

The lake, though it is a fine expanse of water of a circular form, 
j|boQt two miles in circumference, yet derives its greatest beauty 
nrom the verdure that borders its margin, and from the noble hilb 
that rise around it and crown its basin. As there % no mention 
made of this lake among the ancients, we may be allowed to sop- 
pose that it is an artificial hollow, and perhaps the celebrated fish- 
pond sunk by Lucullus. His villa stood in the neighborhood or 
rather close to the lake, and the communication which he opened 
between his ponds and the sea is still discernible. The situation 
corresponds with the account, and the extent is by no means too 
considerable, as Pliny the Elder assures us, that the ponds were 
more expensive than the villa itself, and must consequently have 
been prodigious sheets of water. • The silence of the ancients with 

• ii. a. 
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regard to this lake is not, it must be acknowledged, a sofficieiit 
proof that it was origioally a fish-pond; it inay haye been produced 
^ce by natural causes, and in a country so agitated by the work- 
ing of subterraneous fires, such changes may be supposed, with- 
jout improbability, to have occurred. But if such a phenomeDO& 
tiad taken place, it would have been recorded, like the origia o( 
ifonte Nuovo, in the annals or at least in the traditions of the tima. 
Now, no mention is made, no memorial occurs, of any such revoh- 
jUon ; while of the pond of Lucullus, so often alluded to by the ancients, 
not the least trace is to be found, if we except the vestiges of its ooift- 
ipanication with the sea. It is not therefore unreasonable to conje(>- 
tore, that the lake of Agnano may be the pond of Lacallus, as it 
occupies nearly the same site, and in magnitude corresponds 
with the grandeur and the opulence of that luxuriod^ Roman. 

As the traveller advances, he finds on his right, a few paces firom 
the borders of the lake, the Groiio del Cane (the dog's groiio), a 
^mall aperture in the side of the mountain, remarkable ^r % deadly 
vapor that rises from its bottom, and for the perpetual experiment 
of its effilcacy on dogs. If we may credit Cluyerius, the force of 
ithis exhalation has not been felt by dogs only, but sipiiieitimes tried 
with a result more destruaive upon Turkish captiyes and con- 
demned criminals. Sometimes however it is said to haie failed on 
the human species. The effects seem to vary perhaps wiik the 
weather and the season, and perhaps with the working of the snh- 
^rraneous ingredients from which it rises. It existed in the same 
neighborhood and perhaps in the same place in anient times ; it is 
alluded to by the elder Pliny, and the spots that enut it are called 
|!^y himin his lofty manner Charonecc strobes, ' and spiraaUa Duo** 

Turning to the left the traveller will observe an edifice intended 
for the purpose of yapor baths ; the vapor ris^ hot from tbe 
earth, and when confined to a room, very soon ifecpws the pecfoo 
exposed to its action into a violent perspiration* . £ is supposed to 
be of peculiar efficacy in rheumatic and gouty complaints, the air 
in the vicinity of this lake is considered as extremely insalobrioitt 
dm:ing the heats of summer ; but this dangerous quality is ascribjp 
not so much to the nature of the place itself, or to the exhahtMsi 
that arise from the soil, as to the stench occasioned by the quantity 
of flax put into the water to steep at that season ; a circumstance 
that will astonish the reader not a little, as it is natural to suppose 
that the government would prohibit a practice which even in cold 
ooontries is offensive, and which in hot climates must be pesti- 
lential. 

From the baths we proceeded between two rows of trees, for 

> Infernal vents. Plin. ii. 93. 
• The breathing-place of Plulo. 

Where Pluto panU (or brettb from out bis cell.— Dryden. 
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•onue time aloag the margin of the lake, and Aan mp a iteep hill 
to Auroni, ooce the crater of a Tolcano, now a royal chaie or 
forest. The sides and bottom of this vast orifice are covered v^idi 
large trees» and form a scene very refreshing and beantiful. The 
drcumferenco above may be about two miles and a half, and the 
descent a quarter of a mile. It is enclosed by a stone wall, and 
reserved for royal amusement It is said to be vrell stocked vridi 
game of every kind. These objects famished entertainment for 
a long and delightful afternoon : we returned by the same road, 
and entered Naples in the dusk of the evening. 

On the third of June we set out on an cxcorsion to Pnteoli, 
Baiae, etc. We took the same road as in our bst cxcorsion, bat 
iosiead of turning off to Agnano^ proceeded to the shore. When 
we arrived there, another view opened upon tis, raried, rich, and 
beautiful : on our left, the rocky promontory of Poii/ipo, and the 
little island of N'uida rising steep from the waves; on our right the 
road ran along steep precipices formed of lava, and terminated in 
Pazzuoio. Before us appeared in succession the high coaic and 
the castle of Boia*, the promontory of HiMnvf , and the peak of 
Inarimne (luchia). This union of islands, promontories, rocks, or 
castles, furms the enchanting bay of Pozxuob, The point of the 
promontory of PosUipo is naturally broken, and wrought into ▼«• 
rious bays, islands, and caverns, and these again are hollowed bj 
art into grottos, baths, and recesses, forming a scene singular, 
grotesque, and resembling the work of enchantment. Hence the 
Neapolitans call it the Scuola di VirgUio, and ascribe it to the ma* 
gical powers of the poet We may with more probability attriboM 
it in part to Vcdios Pollio, whoso villa, so tuned for its ponds, 
stood on the hill behind at a little distance; and to Augostas, who. 
inherited it after the death of Pollio. Luculius may have had his 
share in the work, as well as numberless other Romans of eqoal^ 
opulence, who successively inhabited this delicions coast 

The island of iMx'ula, that lies, at a liule disunoe from the pro* 
momory, was anciently Nem, and is represented as enveloped in 
noxions steams, and emitting pestilential exhalations. 

fhsii 

EmltUi ilsRluin ocbulosis aera sails, 
Aotraquc Irllurprl rabieu TyphoDls anhelant. ' 

Luetm. tI. se. 

Its Situation and modem appearance, hom'ever, are such as to gfM 
an idea of coolness and salul>rity, and accordingly it enjoys a befter 
reputation, and is at present marfo the seat of the ~ 

* Friin VrHsi Mirb. the <l«tl^n t ipor« rl«r. 

Ami ««lih ntntiRiOu uint the punr *klc»: 

Au4 bTMilK Mur I <*l>(in- iiii (lie f i Mta Aif .— Any. 
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Thence proceeding along the coast we entered Pozxmolo^ an- 
ciently PuteoUf a town of Greek origin, and first called Diaemrlna. 
It was erected by the inhabitants of Comae as a sea-port, and isb; 
some supposed to have derived its original appellation from the 
excellence of its government, an advantage which few colonies have 
ever enjoyed. However, it owes its present name, and indeed iis 
Came and prosperity to the Romans, who about two centuries before 
the Christian era fortified it, and made it the emporium of the coa- 
merce of the east. Its situation as a sea-port is indeed onrivaUcd. 
It stands on a point that juts out a little into the sea, nearly in the 
centre of a fine bay, called from it Puieolano or Pwaolano. lis 
prominence forms a natural port, if a port can be wanting in a faiy 
so well covered by the surrounding coasts, and divided into so 
many creeks and harbors. 

It is easy to guess what the animation and splendor of Puteoli 
must have been at the time when the riches of the east were powed 
into its bosom, and when its climate, baths, and beauty, allared 
the most opulent Romans to its vicinity. Commerce has longsinoe 
forsaken it; the attraction of its climate and its situation still remain, 
but operate very feebly on the feelings of a people little given to 
rural enjoyments. Its population, which formerly spread over the 
neighboring hills, and covered them with public and private edi- 
fices, is now confined to the little prominent point which formed 
the ancient port : and all the magnificence of antiquity has cMher 
been undermined by time, demolished by barbarism, or levelled in 
the dust by earthquakes. Vestiges however remain, shapeless in- 
deed and deformed, but numerous and vast enough to give some 
idea of its former extent and grandeur. In the square stands a 
beautifol marble pedestal with basso relievos on its pannels, re- 
presenting the fourteen cities of Asia Minor, which bad been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake and rebuilt by Tiberius. It supported! 
statue of that emperor, erected by the same cities as a monumcit 
of their gratitude. Each city is represented by a figure bearing ia 
its hand some characteristic emblem. The cathedral is supposed 
to stand on the ruins of a temple, and is undoubtedly built in t 
great degree of ancient materials, as appears by the blockis of marble 
which in many places form its walls. 

On the hill behind the town are the remains of an amphitheatre, 
called after that at Rome the Coliseum ; it was of considerable 
magnitude, but not comparable to that whose name it assumes. 
Hie gates and a large portion of the vaults and under apartments 
remain. One of these apartments, or rather dungeons, in which 
St. Januarius, the patron of Naples, is said to have been confined, 
is now turned into a damp and gloomy chapel ; the arena is a garden: 
vines, fig-trees, and pomegranates have gradually crept up the 
circumference, and now cover the steps and wave over the ruins^ 
a melancholy yet pleasing picture ! Close to the amphitheatre are 
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Other vast fragmeots^^robably of the baths that stood in this neigh- 
borhood. 

But the most striking monoments of Puteoli are the remains of 
the temple of Jupiter Serapis, and those of the mole that formed 
the port ; the former stands in the precincts of the town, partly in 
a garden and partly in the barracks, but surrounded and almost 
concealed by petty uninteresting buildings. The form of this edi- 
fice was nearly square, of about one hundred and thirty feet in 
length, and somewhat loss in breadth. It was enclosed in a court 
divided into small apartments, several of which still exist. Of the 
four columns of the portico three are standing, the fourth lies ex- 
tended on the pavement ; they are of marble, forty feet high, and 
Corinthian ; the building in the centre was round, and its roof sup- 
ported by sixteen pillars; the pedestals remain ; the shafts were 
transported to the palace of Cnier^a, and form, I believe, the beau- 
tiful vestibule of the chapel. The marble pavement of the court is 
nearly entire, but covered with mud and stagnant water. The va- 
pors that rise from this infected pool during the heats of summer 
are not unfrequenily fatal to the soldiers in the neighboring bar- 
racks. Yet a few laborers could remove the mud in one day, and 
a pump might carry off the water I Some beautiful statues have 
been found buried in the earth or under the ruins, and many fine 
fragments of capiuils, cornices, and sculptured friezes still remain 
scattered around in the midst of dirt and rubbish. 

The Mole was a work of inferior beauty, but of far greater difB- 
culty ; several of its piles still stand unshaken : they are sunk in deep 
water, and once supported arches, parts of which remain sus- 
pended in shattered grandeur over the waves. This method of form- 
ing a mole like a bridge of arches instead of solid wall is much 
cheaf>er, and equally useful, and deserves to be imitated in similar 
works. When this vast mass was first erected, or by whom, it \m 
difficult to determine. Seneca speaks of a mole under the name 
of pils, * and Strabo mentions walls carried out into the sea to en- 
able ships of burden to unload with convenience. But whoever 
built it, we know from an inscription at PosauoIo that Antoninus 
repaired it when dama{;od or thrown down by the fiiry of the 
waves. Its solidity and durability is owing, inn great degree, to the 
quality of the cement, made of Poziolano sand, which hardens un- 
der water, and acquires the strength and consistency of marble. 
These arches bear at present the name of Caligula, and are su|h- 
posed by the people at Poauolo to be the remains of the bridge which 
that prince, in one of his fits of phrenzy, threw over the bay froa 
Puieolixo Bake or Baulis. But the learned reader need not be ia*»- 
formed, that Cali(;ula's bridge was like that of Xerxes, whom he- 
intended to imitate, a temporary bridge erected upon boats, formed 

» Ep. 77. 
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principally of wood, and carried from the extremity of the mole to 
the opposite coast. In length, solidity, and decoration, it probably 
Siir passed its models as it did also in extravagance and inotflitr/ 

On the road that leads along the coast from Po%zuolo to the L«- 
erine lake stood Cicero's Tilla, called by him Puteolanum and Aoh 
deniia Pliny relates that it was on the shore, and adorned with a 
^grove, and a portico, which seems to have been remarkable for its 
beaaty ; be adds, that Cicero erected here a monument, and thai 
shortly after his death a fountain of warm water, very wholesoae 
fbr the eyes, burst forth, and gave occasion to an epigram, whick 
the philosopher quotes with applause. ' The portico is fialien, tke 
groves are withered, the fountain dried up, and not a vestige of d» 
Academic retreat left behind to mark its sitnation. The verses r^> 
main, and perpetuate at once the glory of the orator, the fine 
of the fountain, the beauty of the villa, and what is more honora- 
ble than all united, the gratitude of the writer Laurea TaHHis, Ciee- 
ro*s fireed-man. 

It appears from various passages in Cicero's letters that he had 
two villas on this coast, the one which I have just mentioned, oa 
the shore; the other, on the hills beyond the Lncrine lake, cded 
the Gumannm, as lying towards that city, and nearer to h duta to 
Puteo&. Perhaps the latter was a mere lodge or summer-house, 
of course on a much smaller scale. Of these villas one stood on 
the hills, and commanded the Campi Phlegrcei (the Phlegrsan fidds), 
the bay of PutcoH with its islands Misenus and Bake ; the other oa 
the beach enjoyed the breezes and murmurs of the sea, so deKght- 
fal to a contemplative mind ; Cicero knew not which of the two he 
preferred, but complained that the crowd of visitors that inter- 
rupted his leisure in these retreats contributed not a little to ooimter- 
balance their attractions. Cicero*s Academics do not howeyer tale 
their name from his Academia^ but from the subject itself; as tie 
dialogue which the first book relates took place at the TiDa of Tano, 
somewhere in the neighborhood, and within the distance of a waL 
The scene of the two first books, De Finibus, is laid in the Coma 
yilla. The dialogue De Fato took place in the Academia. The spot, 
the subject, the speakers both foted to perish in so short a tine 
during the contest which they both foresaw, and endeavored in vain 
to avert, were circumstances which give a peculiar interest to tUi 
dialogue, and increase our regret that it has not reached as m a less 
mutilated state. 



■ Soct. CalfgQia. 19; and for a ftillcr description of the bridge, and tbe .__ 
UMoDs disptayed opoo it, see Dio. Ivill. and Brotkf't TacitU9, s^pkmM itt. 
Jtmol, eum Notts. 

• PUn. N«t. Bisk xul. up. S. 
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Porlui Jullui— Lacul Lucriniu— Avirnoi. UbMrtatloai on It) original Slate— Bay 
and Gallic or Uaic— Purl iif lliscnus— Mare Murte— Eljsian fields— PromoDlorj 
tud Town ot JIlMnos— Soiratarn— Llicxnum, S4;lpio'i> Reircat— Cumx— GroUa 
oTUk Sjbll. 

It is usual to take a boat al Pozzuoto, and row across the bay lo 
the Lucriiie lake Passini; tirar the shore our guide shewed us tha 
remains oF a mole, which is still called Lanlcma tli Porto Giulio, • 
and is ihe only monument of the walls or substructions erected by 
Ajjrippa to form a harbor in the I.ucrinc Ijke, and of the nams 
which it received when finished. I need not observe, that boih 
Horace and Vir{<il have cclebraled this ma(;nificenl undertaking, the 
one turning it as if incidentally mentioned into a delicate compli- 
ment ; the other describing; k in al) the splendor of poetry, as oiM 
of the distinguishing feaiuros of Italy. This work, on the one side, 
opened a communication between the lakes Averims and Lucrinus; 
and on ihr. othor, seems to have enclosed a certain space of the 
bay ilsolf lo add to ihc lasi-mnjitioneil lake and form it into a capa- 
cious harbor. Bt-fore this unileriaking, ihc Lucrinus was protect- 
ed by a mole of such anlitjiiiiy thai it was attributed lo llcrculei. 
It biirdered on the beach, and formed a road as well as a mole. 
(>f ihc Lucrine lake a small part only remains, now a muddy poo) 
half covered with reeds and bull-rushes. The centre, though re- 
markable for its doplh, was in one short night changed into a co- 
nical moaniain. ' The mountain is a vast mass of cinders, black 
and barren, and is called Monie jVuoi-u ( the New mouDtaio }. The 
pool, however diminished in its size and appearance, still relaiu 
the name and honors of the Lucrine lake. 

We landed on its banks, and follow ing a path that winded through 
I vineyard camo to the borders of the lake .\vernus. This lake is 
a circular sheet of water, of about a niilo and a half in circumfe- 
rence, and ofimmense depth; surrounded with ground on one side 
low, on the other high but nut sleep, cultivated all around, but not 
moch wooded, a scene on the whole, light, airy, and exhilarating. 
How unlike the abodes of tho Cimniixians, the darkened lake, the 
gtoomij foresli, ihc blatls cxhalcil from the infurnal Ttijwm, the /un^ 
real ctjpreu, the fcclile in-rcnuis, ihc IHiiinij ijhutit ! — Does Averotis 
then owe all its horrors to poetical KciionT or is (ho face of naiura 
emirely altered since ihu lime of Uomcr ! To both these cauicf 
much b to bo atiribnted. 

> Tbe UtfM'bMH of tba JoUu Urber, ■ An. 1H«. 
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The Greeks in Homer^s time knew but little of Italy, and wliat little 
they knew bordered greatly en the marvelloos. They had beard 
perhaps of its numerous islands, its fiocky coasts, and abo^e all, 
of its Tolcanos possibly at an earlier period yery numeroos aid 
destructive in their eruptions. Some exaggerated acooont of the 
wonders of the Campi Phlegrcei had reached their ears, and while 
their sulphureous vapors and agitated surface seemed to tbem to 
announce the vicinity of hell, their caverns could not bat appear as 
80 many avenues to that region of horror. Such an opinion, how- 
ever absurd it may appear to as, is still very natural. A Tolcano 
18 the most tremendous phenomenon presented to the eyes of mor- 
tals. All the agitation of earthquakes, all the crash of thunder, aB 
the horrors of darkness, all the blaze of lightning, and all the nge 
of conflagration, are united and armed with tenfold terror in at 
eruption. Its appearance and effects seem not to annoanoe the arm 
of the Almighty extended from heaven to chastise and to correcc 
at the same time ; but resemble the rage of demons broke foose 
from their prison, arnied with the flames of hell to disfigure nature 
and to ravage the creation. Hence in an age far more refined, and 
among a well informed people, there were found several who, at 
the first celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, > imagined that the whole 
frame of nature was in the act of dissolution, and that both gods and 
men were about to perish in one common ruin. > Even in modem 
times, when enlightened by the rays of the gospel, and belter ac- 
quainted with the destiny of man both here and hereafter, thecoflh 
mon people feel a propensity to suppose that a volcano is a sort of 
inlet into hell, through which demons move to and fro when oooh 
missioned to execute the decrees of divine justice. No wonder 
therefore that the Greeks, ignorant and half barbarous as they thea 
were, should have believed, or that poets should have feigned, thai 
a region of which such terrific tales were told, was the vestibole d 
hell, atrijanua Bids (the gate of gloomy Pluto]. 

To this we may add, that the Avernus, which probably occupief 
the crater of an extinguished volcano, might at that period and 
long after, merely cover the lower part ofthe abyss^ while the steef 
rocky banks towering to a prodigious elevation above it, wert 
shaded with shrubs, and its orifice was almost closed with a whole 
forest of trees hanging over the precipice and increasing its gloom. 
At the same time, in a place so impregnated with fire, it is probable 
that various sulphureous steams rising from the bottom or bnrsting 
from the sides of the cavern, might fill the vast hollow, and un- 
disturbed by the action of the air brood in pestilential clouds over 
its surface. 

Such may have been the original state of the lake Ayernas, cor- 
responding sufficiently with the description given by the poets» and 

' An. 79. » Plio. Jun. Ub. vi. Ep. ao. 
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wben accompanied by the supernamerary horrors whidi the so- 
perstitioD of the times threw around it, an object in a very high 
degree awfiil and terrific. Afterwards, the water may have in- 
creased (and in the neighborhood of the Lucrine lake, and so near 
the sea it may easily be supposed to increase) and have approadied 
Dearer the margin ; at the same time, the woods may have been 
diminished by the growing popuhition of the towns of Cunue, 
PuieoU^ and Misenus^ and of course the Avernus must have gra- 
dually lost much of its horrors and its malignity. The impression 
however had been made, temples had been built, priests established, 
and the worship of the infernal deities, religio dira toci,^ still 
continued to attract crowds to the banks of the Avernus. This 
fashion was prevalent enough even in AnnibaVs time to afford that 
crafty Carthaginian an opportunity of reconnoitring the ramparts 
of PuieoU, under pretext of offering sacrifice on the banks of 
Avernus.' 

At length in the reign of Augustus the formation of the Portos 
Julius dispelled the few horrors that continued to brood over the 
infernal lake ; ' the sacred groves that still shaded its banks and hung 
over its margin were cut down ; the barrier that separated it from 
the Lucrinus was removed, and not only the waters of the latter 
but the waves of the neight)oring sea were admitted into the stag- 
nant gulph of Avernus. This enterprise however was contemplated 
with some awe and apprehension : and the agitation of the waters, 
occasioned probably by the descent of those of the former lake 
into the lower basin of the latter, was magnified into a tempest, 
and ascribed to the anger of the infernal divinities. The statue of 
one shewed by a profuse sweat either its fear or its indignation ; 
that of another leaped, it was said, from its pedestal ; and recourse 
was had as usual to sacrifices, in order to appease the irritated 
Manes. In the mean time, the port was finished; the Averous 
was stripped of its infernal horrors, and ever after ranked among 
ordinary lakes. 

Sugnt inter celelmni naoc mltit. * —SU. Ual. lU. 111. 

On the southern bank stands a large and lofty octagonal edifice, 

' The terrific religion of the place. 

• Tit. Liv. iilv. II. 

' 8|mkiiis or this Ulie 8illui Myi. 

Tmi mill MMorr, atqM aakrlt nktnallkw 
F.I loraikUliw Tvlacri, kthato vomrtel 
ftafftiM virui ctrto. ftifUqoe per vbe* 
BHIgleot MCtr MiT«ai riUmhH fc^otf 

%tL tttL Life. lU. lat. 

B«Dt^ Ibe iMlbrr'd ract, lu nlpbrow woaife 
Mmi Itorlh fo«l-«lMailiig poUon ; Mwft wtlb flMB. 
Aud •bagf'd with dltOMl woodfl, ilw tilkct •rwiad 
ftatw'd U ntlh rvltgfoos awe prvfMod. 



4 I may now cdebrate thee among pleasant lakes. 

I. 81 
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with Dicbes in Ae walls, and with halls adjoining* It is yaahed, 
and 0^ brick, and is supposed by some to be the temple of Pro- 
serpine, *by others, that of Avernus itself, whose statue, as appears 
from the circumstance mentioned above, stood in the immediate 
yicinity of the lake. This building was probably intrusted wrA 
iiiarble, and decorated with pillars ; it is now sarrounded by t 
yineyard, and pleases the eye by its magnitude, site, and propor- 
tions. Tt would not be difficult to repair it, if the government or 
proprietors were disposed so to do. Many antiquaries imagine ft to 
baTe been a bath ; but though its form be well adapted to such an 
object, we do not find that the waters of the Avemas were em- 
ployed for that purpose. 

On the opposite side of the lake, under a steep overbmig istik 
fihrabs and "brambles, is the opening of a subtemineous gaDeir, 
called by the guides, and indeed by the people, the Grotto deO/t 
SibiUa. The first gallery runs under the Monte Gr'iUo, and its rff- 
r^tion is towards Baiae, but it opens into another on the right 
tending towards Cuma ; after some progress in this second passage 
we came to a piece of water now called the bath of the Sybil, and 
were transported over it on the backs oF our guides, (to the op- 
jposite side the ground rises rapidly, and all further progress is 
jhrecinded by the fallen walls. The situation and appearance of tfao 
cayern correspond exactly with the description of Virgil, and are 
infficient to authorize us in supposing it to be the same to which be 

Sudes, if he had any real object in view, and not merely a general 
iiation of Homer ; 

Spelunra alta Tuit, Tastoqne immanis tiiatu 
Scnipea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris. ' 

j£n. vi. 237. 

'ftl^Mbably branched out into several other galleries, and war 
Rate cOlmnnnicated with many large caverns, as well as with ihe 
Tarious vales and lakes that lie so thick on this peninsala, andoace 
perhaps formed the whole scenery of the infernal regions, so bew- 
lifiilly colored by Virgil. In this case, the stream which we passed 
jilight possibly have represented the Acheron ; and indeed the bbd 
surface of the water ; the feeble glimmering of the torches, aai 
their red smouldering flames half lost in their own smoke and ■ 
the vapors of the place ; the craggy vaults closing over us aal 
losing themselves in darkness ; ihe squalid forms of onr guides ao< 
attendants, appearing and disappearing with their torches, as they 
carried us over one by one, all seemed well adapted to infernal 
scenery, and were appropriate appendages of the entrance into the 
regions of the dead. 

* Dftp WW Ihe ttire, and downvnird a$ it wmt 

From lb* wl<?e noolb, a rocky ronfrh d«MTOt ; 
And bere Ik' acvaa* a gkNHny grora deiciKLi. 
And bet lb* oooavigtblt lake eHeadfc-^rftfm, 
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Per cptlunrat, uils tlrncLu upcrls, pcndenllbiu, 
Hilimfi ; util hglda constat cnwn nliga InAiruai. ■ 

Enn. op. fi>.'l\«c, 

fiomer places ihe Cinunerians in these subterraneotu abodea. ^^ 

liter ni wytli; tl>wiv^/lh'Vf VJ A wr' a^tavf f < 

ilif iwtt ir ntlxfii 'fit ti/iai' ^nV^vM. | ' 

Out* Irn- i^ M ^*Taa ii trj/mt^tl'i 'fttfirv*'' 
AU' M «H 0«t rhnu AiIeTn /IfimUt- • 

OJgU- tl- •*- 

This dcscf^lioQ nolwithslanding its poetical splendor, may pot^^ 
iibly be croundod on reality.' \Vc may easily conceive thai in to. 
early and balf-satace state or society, men might have preferrM 
cj^verns so Isr(;e and coramotlioua to such hovels as they were tlioa 
^pable of erecting ; and there arc many instances on record of 
Unnian beings in considtTSble nuailwrs inhabrlin;; such receiitacl^if 
IfoKo tpcakof ihc barbarous iiihabiianlsofllie iiorib, uorofsomf 
of lh« semi-barbarians of the south, who bavu chosen to live nndnf. 
pOnnd ; even the polished Romans themselves scom somctimcstqi 
htiyo preferred firotios lu iheir palaces,^ as wo may colleci from ai|i 
eipresgion of Seneca ; ' and from ihe accoum which Siribo givef 
of a place on Or near the road from Borne to Naples, called 
Spelunca. This placo i> now by corruption turned inio Sperlonga, 
and lies at the f not ot ihuut Cu:culiui, on the promontory ncarthf^ 

?iuthern extremity of the Laau Ftindanta, about sixteen miles from,' 
crrocina. Of the many caverns here situate, contalninf; niagn£ 




|«nnT»lMM Ih* CUT of Um ClmoNriMW on the btali* nf ih* jImvnm, i 
m nptcMKli tlirta u a rt)l reople «bii inhabiird ilccp Mid'i' 
mehl dlcanlur homlDcii, qui Irlgoilbtu ociupauit IcitM lacaluDl. a 
" tiki Ft f unuu. In ca ^^Klo[|l^ In qui cnmillli u 
I, quic neqUR maluUno ncque VE<|vnlni> tcoip<nT tAle' a 
ll'ClniniFHani arc lald (o be a nc* of tnHi wtin iiibahli rrgkuw Hib|lkHi^HW 
Hcaid. HKh a» Mcd to bo tidvoen BalvaodCuoia, Id liutpan«rtba m 

• lallrj l> Hirroiuuied b) mliieiiCEi w htgb, a* Is bo latporTluB* botb Ht 
iilng and rvcmng lun.) Sucb cold anil tunlnt valllri ir 
^Wakaaod Scoilanit. but «e are ratber rarpttfcd lu lliul thiniilltcoiemlbi 

in Ui the nelgUkotbood of Kapte*. 
|-> Of ibtM (UBunet grotua waM ipaclB>«M mar ^ *^'* <o ^ borden «l ifea 
'j^jof Albano. 

don of Scoeea alhtdcd Uk "wfUodapraaiiMffjMM ^Mwajk* 
. Cona. a4 ifalviom, li, JiDooDteqMMeofwWAItoydDf UMrit 
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oent and sumptoous Yillas, according to Strabo, no trace remains. 
Tacitns speaks of an accident which happened, and ihe danger to 
which Tiberios was exposed while dining in one of them. ■ 

In Malta near the Ciua Vecchia are still shewn the vestiges of a 
sobterraneoas city, for the extent of the galleries and the regula- 
rity of the streets almost entitle the place to this appellation. The 
rock is not only cat into spacious passages, but hollowed oat into 
separate houses with their different apartments, and seems to ha?e 
been capable of containing a considerable number of fomilies. 
Such an abode must without doubt have been gloomy ; bat m a 
country like Malta, where the heat is intense, and the reflection from 
the stony soil is painful ; where there is little verdure juid still less 
diade; gloom and coolness under ground are perhiqfji preferable 
to glare and heat above. 

The Cimmerians seem to have been given to the worship of the 
infernal deities, and to have acted as priests and interpreters of 
Ihe oracle established in the centre of their subterraneous abode. 
This superstition was probably of a very lucrative nature, and ac- 
cordingly survived the fall of those who first established it, and 
•eems to have continued, though gradually declining, almost down 
to the time of the Cssars. No country is better adapted to the 
practice of such a system of imposition, or more fevoraUe to the 
iHusions by which it is carried on. Deep caverns, the extent and 
outlets of which were known only to the priests who inhabited 
them ; subterraneous waters, sometimes collected in cold stagnant 
pools, and at other times boiling up in hot fountains; hollow sounds, 
sulphureous vapors, and sudden flames, the natural effecu of fire 
always active though not always visible in this volcanic regioog^are 
circumstances wonderfully calculated to work strongly upon the 
imagination, and aid the operations of necromantic art. However, 
about the era of Augustus, the light of science had penetrated 
even these recesses, and banished thence the priests, the oracle, and 
all the phantoms they had conjured up ; and the grotto of A vemos, 
formerly the haunt of the dead, was turned to the advantage of 
the living, and converted by Cocceius into a subterraneous com- 
munication between PuUoU and Cumas, How long this passage re- 
mained open, or whether obstructed by time or by vplcanic coo- 
Tulsions, it is not easy to conjecture : to re-open it would be an 
operation probably of no great difficulty, though of considerable 
expense ; an evil perhaps of too great a magnitude to be counter- 
balanced by the gratification which it might afford to public cu- 
riosity. • 

t Aimal. Ub. It. S9. 

» Tbe Uke of A?eniiii with the neighboring Locrinos are like that of Agnaas. 
Inliwted In the hot months by the flax deposited In them; an evil which calls MkHt 
tNT the Inlerierenoe of the government. 
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We retorned by the path by which we came, kaviiig the Lncri- 
nus on our rioht, and Monte Nuovo rising on our left, and cross- 
ing the mole of Hercules we re-embarked, and proceeded along the 
coast to Bala. The bay of Btua is a semidrcohir recess jast op- 
posite the harbor of Pozxuolo, and about three miles distant from 
it. It is lined with ruins, the remains of the villas and the baths of 
the Romans ; some advance a considerable way oat, and though 
now under the waves are easily distinguishable in fine weather. 
The taste for building in the waters and encroaching on the sea, to 
which Horace alludes, is exemplified in a very striking tnanner all 
along this coast.* The first object that attracts the attention, and 
is pointed out by the guides, are the baths caHed the Terme di Ne^ 
rone (Nero's Baths). This emperor had here a magnificent villa, 
and had projected, or, as Suetonius' says, commenced, a reser- 
voir in which he intended to collect all the hot waters that spring 
up at or near Baia. This edifice was to have extended from Misenoi 
to the lake Avernus, a distance of three miles and a half in a direct 
line, and more than four including the windings of the coast ; it 
was to have been lined with porticos and roofed. However, there 
is no particular reason (unless we admit the traditionary appellt- 
tion of the place to be such) for supposing that the baths in ques- 
tion belonged to tl\is work, or formed any part of the villa of Nero. 
This villa was at or near BaulU. 

The baths we are now contemplating, consist of several galleries 
worked through the rock, and terminating in a fbontain of boiling 
irater. The vapor that arises from this fountain fills the whole 
cavern, and is so hot and oppressive as to render the approach 
difficult to persons not accustomed to the eflecu of steam. The 
guides however run to it to fetch some of its water. The galleries 
are high, and wide enough to allow two persons to pass without 
inconvenience. There are also some apartments cot oat of the 
solid stone for the accommodation of bathers. These mineral 
waters seem to pervade the whole region ; they ooze through the 
rocks, work their way under the sands, and heat them even to a 
considerable distance from the shore. They have been known, and 
their utility has been experienced fur more than two thousand years: 
they were never probably more neglected than they are at present ; 
no care is taken to collect them ; no buildings have been erected 
for the accommodation of visitants. The Neapolitans behold with 
indifference all the beauties and all the treasures of their coasts. 



Itariiqae lalU •Mirapcntit i 

rarttiD loniplcf coallawit rlp^j^^vwu II. It. 

Aoii (boagh tiNi m»9m ladifv^at raw, 
rurwanl yoa urfe the B«Ua sbor*. 
^%hll«> Mrib'ii Inu nirfow boaodt In valD 
Wur gulliy pn>grr<^« would r«lrttar--frM<ifc 

Snci. >>ro, 31. 
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Taria dream oblectamina vitn 
Vaporlferas; blandisaiiiia littora, Baias-t 

StaHus. Lib. iii. Sylv. f. 95. 

From the Thcrmcewe advanced to a little projeotiop of the sfiore, 

on which stands an edifice octagonal on the outside, but within cir- 

9ular» called at present Tempio di Venere (the temple of Veons]. 

Behind this edifice are a range of apartments called the Camert di 

venere (the chambers of Yenus) ; they are ornamented with ba^p 

xolievos in stucco, which are said to have some meri^ in point ff 

execution, but are of too obscene a nature to admit exa^ioatipB. 

yenus had a temple on this coast, and it was so placed betir^aa 

^e i^ucrine lake and ^aia as to take its name occasiona)|j j^rom 

either, as indeed the bay itself in which it stood was sometimai 

.palled Baianus an4 sometimes Lucrinus.* We have no datu tp 

lepable us to ascertain the precise spot on which this edi&ce stppd, 

j^ut we may confidently aver that no site could be better adapted 

jtp it than that assigned by popular tradition. Yenus presided oyer 

]|his coast and all its bays, its baths, its fountains, and its lakes ; 

f)ie had d^^rted Ij^apboi and Cythera, and settled with a)I her 

4rain of loves and sports, on the delicious shore of Boim. A sky 

fipr ever serene, seas never ruffled, ^perpetual spring and eternal 

y^rdure,. may be supposed to have allured the goddess to her new 

abode ; but her actual influence appeared in the general manners 

;iuid amusements of the place, — in scenes oJF revelry, baochamtian 

isongs, wanton groups, and effeminate music. '* Yidere ebrios per 

^ittora errantes, et commessationes navigantium et symphonianun 

^ntibus perstrepentes lacus et alia, que velut solut^ Jegibos 

juxuria non tantqm peccat, sed publicat, quid necesse^t?"^ 

Mo situation is more appropriate to the temple of. this presidjne 
divinity than this little promontory, whose jutting point cfHDinanS 
the whole bay, with all its scenery of hills, towns, lakes, and viUas. 

Litas beaUB aureum Tcneris ! 
Bale BUperbe blanda dona nature. 4 

ilfarftar,lib. xI.Epig.tl. 

' Pair B«la*8 tborea, for tepid spring! renown'di 

Where all tbe gay dcllgbU of life arc found. 

1 1 mast here observe, that ClnverlQs apon this as upon another occasion which 
k noticed above, seems it take the exprcssfon of poetry In the strict aeeeptatfob M 
geofraphioal prose. He must have perceived that Baia, Cuma, Luerinmt, nd 
Avemus extend their appellation far beyond their natural limits, and aooiettnMS 
include the whole vicinity. He himself observes, that the springs of Bai^weie 
once called Aqiui CumatKe, and quotes Lucretius to prove it. 

3 What necessity is there for ns to view drunken men wandering along the 
shore, and to hear the revclllngs of people sailing upon the lake, and musical con- 
certs, and other symptoms of dissoluteness, which luxury, as If freed from all 
restrajnt, not only indulges in, but studiously makes public ?—<SeDeca, Epist. II. 

^ Land of Vcnot, polden roast r 

Nj|«re*« fairest Rift, and boait, 
Happy Bait t 
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At a little distance from the temple of Yenos rises another cir- 
cnlar edifice, vaulted and lighted from above like the Pantheon, imd 
still further on, another nearly similar ; this latter is called SH 
temple of Diana, as the former is termed the temple of Mercary; 
the traces of conduits for conveying water to all their apartmett^^ 
^d their sitaation on a coast where baths were probably in mdro 
estiflMtion and request than temples, furnish a very plaiiisibiB pre^ 
tfisi to the supposition of their being thermcc. Their shattered 
fiirmB, shaded Iiere and there with shrubs and flowers, rising on 
|(o margin of the sea on a coast so beautifof^ yet so solitary, prd* 
jhioe a fine and uncommon effect. 

Advancing southward, we passed under the castle, of Bai» ;' a 
fortress on the brow of a rocky precipice, rising to a considerable 
elevation above the sea, and forming the point of a little promqis- 
tory. Its appearance at a distance fs rather splendid and maje^tfe^ 
ewmg to its size and the rich color of the stone of which h is 
built. 

Sqmevliat more than a quarter of a mile beyond Baia, there rises 
almost on the beach, a semicircular building, with a gallery withld, 
adorned with basso relievos in stucco ; popular tradition ennoblefe 
this edifice i^iih the appellation of the tomb of Agrippina. The 
reader may recollect that this empress, after having escaped the 
late intended for her at sea on her return from Baia, was conveyed 
to lier own vflla oh the Lucrine lake, and shortly after murdwed 
tbere: she was burnt privately, and her tomb, which was erected 
after the death of Nero, in the neighborhood, and on the hill neair 
^e roiidl ^0 Misenus, corresponded rather with her misfortunes 
than with her rank. « 

BoiOy indeed, was not only the scat of voluptuousness, but 
sonietioies also the theatre of cruelty ; two vices intimately allied, 
and not UQfrequcntly most notoriously displayed in places whence 
the smiling features of nature might seem to have banished at least 
the latter. The murder of a parent, the barbarous terminatioR •f 
the feast of Caracalla, and the secret executions of the tslMid of 
Caprew, only shew what a monster man becomes when his power is 
equal to his malignity. The supposed tomb of Agrippina ittay pos- 
sibly be a part, perhaps the theatre, of the villa of Batifb, which 
once belonged to Hortensius, and was afterwards the fiivorice 

* Baia Inakl to derive its name Trom one of the companions of Ulysses. 

Scdea Ilhace&la B^i.-^UiUi Hat. tIU. 53U. 

BftU, the tettlement of the Ithaccnslans. 

• Tac. Ann. xiv. 4, 5, «, and 7.— There Is something awful and lerrlOc I9 the 
sound of the iruapei hrard on llio nelghliorlng UlUs; and in the ulghily laipenU- 
lions. supposed lo is^uc from the tomb of Agilpplna. (Cap. 10.) Jfere fled— 
Ob>eisnbatui maris illiuset litioiiiiii ^'rnvi.^ aspect u.^!— (The appalling sight of that 
sea, and ol those shoies, was per(»etually beiore hh eyes.) 
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resort of some of the emperors, and, upon this occasion, the 
seene of Ihe last interview between Nero and his mother. 

Under the little promontory of Baulis, are the Cento CtunereUc 
(the hondred little chambers), a number of grottos, opening m 
front to the sea, communicating with each other within, and branch- 
ing oot into several long galleries, that form a sort of labyrinth. 
Their object is not known; they may have been reservoirs of fresh 
water, or perhaps mere substructions supporting some edifice. 
Ascending the hill, we came to the Piscina 5HrabHe (the wonderful 
fish-pond), a subterraneous edifice, vaulted, and divided by fonr 
rows of arcades. Its date, author, and destination, are equally 
unknown. Some antiquaries suppose it to have been a fish-pond, 
as its present appellation imports, belonging to one of the great 
viUas that rose on this eminence, perhaps to that of LucnIIus, who 
is said to have spared no expense in the erection of such recepta- 
cles. Others imagine, that it was intended as a cistern of firesh 
water for the supply of the fleet, while it lay in the port of Misenus, 
situated immediately under the hill on which the Piscina MirabUe 
Stands. If I might be allowed to add one conjecture more Co the 
preceding, I should be tempted to ask, whether this anificfal ca- 
vern, and many similar works in the same direction, may not be 
parts of that vast reservoir (to which I have already .alladed) 
planned and commenced by Nero, but never finished. Its magni- 
tude, proportions, and elevation, are all on a grand scale, and an- 
nounce the opulence and magnificence of its author; while its 
Taults and arcades correspond precisely with the account given of 
that emperor*s projected edifice — ''Inchoabat,** says Suetonius, 
"piscinam a Miseno ad Avernum lacum, contectam, porticibus con- 
elusam^ quo (piidquid totis Baiis calidarum esset, converteretur." ■ 

At the foot of the hill on which we stood, the port of Misenos 
expands inwards, and protected by high lands on either side, 
forms a haven, tranquil, though not very capacious. It was made, 
by Augustus, the principal station of the Roman fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, and by its central and commanding situation^ is ex- 
tremely well calculated for every naval object. It is separated at 
its extremity by a narrow neck of land from the Mare Morio; throogh 
this neck a canal, over which there is a bridge, opens a commoni- 
cation between the two basins, which, anciently, may probably 
have formed parts of the same port. On the side opposite this 
canal to the west, another bod of sand protects the Mare Mono 
from the incursions of the sea ; while the lofty promontory of Mi- 
senus on the south, and the mountains called Procida and Selvaggi 
on the north, cover it from every rougher breeze. 

Along its shores, under the shelter of these hills, lay extended 

• He began a reservoir firom Misenos to the lake Avernos, covered in, and encioeed 
by piiiaf, into which all the warm springs at Baia were to be torned.T-Nero, 31. 
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the Elysian fields, Cantpi El'm ! They are shaded by nalberriet 
and poplars, garlanded by festoons of > ines, Ainned by sea breexei 
from the sooth, refreshed by the waves of the Mare Morto (th6 
dead sea), that eat into the shore, and form nnmberless creeks and 
recesses; and their lonely paths are lined on all sides by tombs 
intermingled with cypresses. Such a scene, by its secluded beaoly^ 
its silence, and its tranquillity, might attract the living; yet it 
seems to have been at all times abandoned to the dead, and froa 
the sepulchres that adorn it, and the undisturbed repose that seems 
to reign over it, it resembles a region secluded from the intra* 
sion of moruls, and placed above the influence of human TiciBsi* 
tude and agitation, 

Semota t nottrU rebas feJonclaqQe looge. > 

The solitude of the place, its destination, and the recollection of 
Virgil's description, diffuse a certain melancholy over the mind, 
and dispose it imperceptibly to reflection and musing. 

Such are the Elysian fields, a name that sounds so harmoniously 
to the ears of the classic youth, and opens so many enchanting 
scenes to his imagination. He will be disappointed in reading the 
description, and little less so in contemplating the reality. In the 
splendor of a Neapolitan firmament, he will seek in vain for that 
purple lighi so delightful to his boyish fancy; and on the sandy 
beach of the Mare Morto, he will discover no traces of the crystal 
Eridanus; he will look to no purpose for meadows ever green, nib 
always full, and banks and hillocks of downy moss. The truth is, 
Virgil improves and embellishes whatever he touches; kindled by 
the contemplation of nature, his genius rises above her, and gives 
to her features, charms and beauties of his own creation. The 
hills, the groves, the paths, he copied from the scenery now be- 
fore us; but he waters them with purer streams; he calls up un- 
fading flowers to grace them ; and he lights them with a new sun, 
and milder constellations. 

We turned with regret from a spot so celebrated, and came to 
the rocky promontory of Misenwt. It is hollowed into vast grots 
and caverns, intended anciently perhaps for baths, and perhaps for 
docks for ship-huildiiig. The town, it is supposed, stood on the 
summit of the promontory; its site is marked by masses of ruins, 
and the vestiges of a theatre; unless, with some antiquaries, we 
choose to consider these scattered heaps as the remains of one or 
other of the villas so numerous in the immediate neighborhood of 
BTuenus, The principal and most extensive of these seats was that 
of Lucullus, afterwards occupied by Tiberius. Phsedrus informs 
us that it was situate on the very pinnacle of the hill, as it not only 

■ Far removed from huinan concent. 
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commanded theadjaoent coasts, but extended its view to the seas of 
Sicily.^ This villa, with its gardens and porticos, must have oc- 
cupied a considerable space, and left but little room for the town, 
which of course must have been situated lower down and probabij 
on the sea shore. That such indeed was its real site, we may infer 
in opposition to the common opinion, from Pliny the younger, who 
mys that the house which he and his mother inhabited, was sepa- 
fated by a small court from the sea. ''Residimus in are4 dom&s, 
9W mare a tectis modico spatio dividebat." ' The hill that forms 
the point of the promontory is steep and lofty. It does not appear 
to me to -bear, as is frequently represented, any appearance of a 
mausoleum, nor can I believe that Virgil had any such imagioarj 
resemblance in view; he probably adopted a popular traditioo, 
when he placed the tomb of Misenus on its base. ^ 

Monte sub aerk) qui nunc Misenus ab iUo 
Didtur, sternumque tenet per sscula nomen. 4 

JEn, Ti. 2SI. 

It is not a little remarkable, that most of the points and promon- 
tories represented by the Roman poet as monuments of great per- 
sonages or illustrious events, still retain their ancient appellations, 
while so many other titles and names, in many respects more im- 

E)rtant, have gradually yielded to modern substitutions and sunk 
to oblivion. Is this difference to be ascribed to the influence of 
poetry, and have the latter perished because not recorded in Terse? 
'' Carent quia vate sacro.'* ^ They had no poet, and they died. 

As the evening approached we re-embarked, and crossing the 
bay landed at Poz:inolo, and thence proceeded to the So!faian, 
which Ues'about a mile north-east of the town. This appeHation is 
a corruption of Sulphurata, and is given to an oval plain, extendiag 
on an eminence, but surrounded on all sides by an elevated border 
resembling a rampart. The shattered hQIs that form this rampart 
are impregnated with sulphur, and heated by a subterranean fre. 

• 

* Casnr Tiberius, gvaai peteot Netpolim 
Ih lllBcneninn Ttllam venisMt cMm 
Qov ioBODte fummo poslia LucoHi manu 

ProspecUt Slcalum et prospicit Tascum niAre.— U. Fab. ▼. 

When Tiberius Cesar, on his way to Naples, haxl arrived at bis Mlseniaa riRa. 
Wblcb. built by Lucunus on the summit of the hill, commands a prospeet btAvi 
tbe SldlUun and Tuscan seas. 

* The court of the house in which we resided, separated the sea from the biiUUinfr> 
by a very short space of ground.— vi. iO. 

) Sohnus, Mela, and Strabo ascribe this appellation to the same origin as Virgil 
and as they were nearlv conleraporaries >vith thjt p<>t>t, they cannot be supposed 
to have adopted oue of his j)ootK'al rirtioi<> js an liisiorical anecdote. 

4 i'l.; . I ., ..', . /..i.ic 

Mill w ilu- lui!> « *\>^ «.i>;.M'^u:; ills i.diuu. — Dii/aem. 

' No btrd hMl tbef lo nuke «U limc UkIt omi.'-frtiicM. 
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They are dMtitnte of all verdaro and all appearances of yegetation. 
The plain beiow is a pale yellow surface of Ml^hiMoils m4rie, 
thrown like a vault oyer an abyss of fire. Its heat ahhost ftcorchea 
the fieet of those who pass over it, and the workings of the furnace 
beneath are heard distinctly through it. A stariip or die rolling of 
a stone oyer it re-bellows in hollow murmurs, i^dikehing as they 
descend till they lose themselves in the vastncss of the abyss l>eI6w« 
Solphureous exhalations rise from the crevices; and frdin tih orUMa 
at one of the extremities a thick vapor by day, and a pale bhie 
flame by night, burst forth with a murmuring sMind amd great ioh- 
petuosity. This ever burning plain is supposed tb have been an- 
ciently called the Forum Vulcani (the Forum of Vulcan). It is 
described in a poetical but accurate manner by Fetronius Arbiter, 
and very appropriately made the scene of a tremendous apparition 
of Pluto : 

Est locus excise penltus deroersus blatu, 
Partbeoopeo inter magnsque Dicarcbldos uy%, 
CocyU& perAisos aqnA, nam spiritni extra 
Qui fbrit dRuas, faoeilo spargitur Mtu. 
Kon bmc aatuniDO tellui virei, tot aJIt herliaf 
Gespite Ictus ager : son verno persona cantu 
Ifollla discordi strepitu TirgoUa loquuutur ; 
Sed chaos et nigra squallentia pumice saxa 
Gaudcni, feraU drcumtumulala cupresiQ. 
Has Inter sedes, DUIs pater cxtulit ora 
Bustorum flammis et cana ^rsa laviUa. ' 

The tombs and the cypresses to which the poet alMes bordered 
the road that leads from Puteoli to Naples, as also that caUed this 
Via Campana (the Campanian Way), now Strada di 'Campagnan^idtt 
enclose the Solfatara between them, and are at no great distance 
from its southern and western extremities. Milton seems to have 
lajlLen some features of his infernal regions from this repository of 
fire and sulphur. The dreary plain — the scat ofdesolauon — the lanfl 
ihai bumeit wiih wlid, as the lake with liquidj fire — the singed bottom 
all involved wiih stench and smoke — the uneasy steps over the burning 
marie — the fiery deluge fed with ever burning sulphur, compose when 
onited a picture poetical and sublime indeed, but not inaccurate, 6t 
the Solfaiara. The truth is, that all the groat poets, from the days 

« 

A place ikm !«, 
Riiwlil nimrrbh and filr \«ple»' Idvin. 
Sunk rffflp liiio Ihf ffafilnt! ground bf no«th. 
And H«i4T (J by ibi' urv4in<» ol Ucil. fur ibeor* 
The hlH'ii Ihil bn-iiti«. with draHIr hc^t are rbarg'il. 
Grern ■iiiamii hlooiii« not therf ni> vrnlant tarf, 
>u berb3|i<> tlrrki (t.« *o l : nor in Ihi* ki-rlog 
!*• ttw Mfl «tinib«, «lih liUrorri mir»lral, 
lldd raiimi'rlni rouvt'tcc nllb Ibr B^'itiltf iTcrae. 
rm rbJOft ilM*rr, iind bitpefCk* b4riviin««», 
iMih ror li«. niiil fun ralr^prrMrkurr found. 
Ill till.- 'Irr jr ^ipol |ti III! riiito front tb^ iirouiid 
Id II d hi • dirr Ciiriii. %»hll» pu^'d aruuii I bN bf«d, 
^l(h lOKruldriRit .1 ^r• **ifM d.priMjkbrtI nr^^. 
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of Virgil down to the present period, have borrowed some of their 
magery from the scenery whidi now sorronnds as, and have graced 
their poems with its beauties, or raised them with its sobtimity. 

*Every reader knows that Silias Italicus has described most of them, 
and particniarly the latter, with studied and blameable mimtteness; 

. that Martial alludes to them with rapture, and that Sutios devotes 
the most pleasing of his poems to their diarms. Danu has bor- 
rowed some of the horrors of his Inferno from their fires and agi- 
tations; and Toiso has spread their freshness, their verdure, and 
their serenity over the enchanted gardens of his Anrndtu 

Aqae ttagnanti, mobill cristalli, 
Fior varl e Tarie pitote, herbe diTene, 
Apridie collinette, ombrose valli, 
Selre, e spelonche in ona Tista ofl^ne. ■ 

CafiloxTi.9. 

Some days after, we made an excursion to Cumas. The road 
leads first to Pozzuolo, and thence ascending the hills passes by the 
site of Cicero's Academic villa, runs at the foot of MouiU Gawrus 
on the right, then crosses the mountains that command the Avemui 
on the left, and traversing the site of the ancient forest that sur- 
rounded that lake, terminates at the Arco felicc. This ancient mass 
is a sort of lofty wall, with a gateway through it; supposed by 
some, to be one of the gates of Cumce, and by others, the remains 
of the temple of Apollo. The view, which to the south commands 
all the scenery described in our last excursion, fixes the attentioQ 
however on an object of no great beauty, a white tower to the 
north-west, standing on the flat shore, about four miles and a 
half distant, near a lake and almost surrounded with a forest. The 
tower stands on the site of the ancient Litemum; the neighboring 
lake is the LUemina Palm {the Liternian lake], and the forest the 
GalBnaria Pinus (the Gallinarian pine-forest). 

The situation of LUemum is neither beautiful nor healthy, bat 
its name is ennobled by the residence of Scipio Africanos, who 
. passed there the latter years of his life, a voluntary exile, in ob- 
scurity, rural labor, and philosophical studies. Whether he was 
buried at Liternum or not, was a subject of doubt even in Livius*s 
time ; however, either a tomb or cenotaph was erected to him there, 
ttd a stone on which the word Pairia (country) is still legible, is 
Supposed to have contained part of the inscription, ^ " Ingrata 
patria " (his ungrateful country), etc. and gives, to the modem 

* still lakes or silTer, streanM that marm'ring crept. 

HllJa, on H bose sloping browf tbe raobeunt depC« 
Laznrlani trees, that Tarlous forms dlsptay'd. 
And Tallies grateMil with reflreahioc shade. 
Herb*, flow rets gaf with many a gaody dye. 
And woods and arching grottos met their eye. 

BunVi 7r«iulnltM. 

• LiT. IXlTiU. S'J. 
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tower the appollation of Ttmrc Ji Palrta. His Tilla remained in 
the time of Seneca, and seems to have been built with fi[reat solidity, 
and surrounded like a Gothic castle with a wall and towers. A 
rampart was indeed necessary, as it stood on the confines of the 
GaU'maria P'vuu, a forest, at one time the abode, and at all times, 
the occasional resort of banditti. ' Valerius Maximus relates an 
anecdote which shews both the necessity of the rampart, and the 
veneration shewn to the person of the great Africanus. * The 
same author mentions his death as having taken place at Litemumf 
and cites his well-known epitaph. Perhaps his ashes were first 
interred at his villa, and afterwards conveyed to the family sepul- 
chre in Rome, on the Via Capena, where a sarcophagus was found 
a few years ago inscribed with his name. Pliny the elder speaks 
of some olive trees, and of a very flourishing myrtle planted bj 
Scipio Africanus as still existing at LUtmum in his time. ^ The 
Torre di Pairia may not only occupy the site, but possibly be built 
of the materials of Scipio*s villa. 

As we proceeded we were shewn a temple, dedicated, it is said, 
to the giants whom Hercules defeated on the neighboring Compi 
Phlegran. The size of this temple does not correspond with its 
title. Continuing to advance towards the sea, wo came to a high 
craggy rock near the shore. On the top of the precipice stands 
the castle, erected in the middle ages on the ruins of an ancient 
fortress, in the side of this rock arc two great chasms ; in one, 
there are several stops leading upwards; the other tends down- 
wards, was formerly lined with brick, and seems to have opened 
into several galleries. This cavern is now called the Grotto of the 
Sybil, and is probably prt of that celebrated cavern. The grotto 
existed in all its splendor in the year one hundred and five of the 
Christian era, and is described by Justin the Martyr, an author of 
that period, and represented by him as an immense cavity cut out 
of the solid rock, large as a Basilica, highly polished, and adorned 
with a recess or sanctuary in which the Sybil, seated on a lofty tri- 
bunal or throne, uttered her oracles. It may have been stript of 
its ornaments, disfigured and perhaps materially damaged in the 
reign of Constantine, when the greater temples, and more peculiar 
scats of Pagan superstition, were demolished as objects likely to 

* Af Seneca*! dcfcrlptlon l< curious, it may not be Improper to Iniert the paiMSS* 
" Vidl villain structam laplde quadrato : niuriun circunHlatiun syhS^turrrlf 
quoque Id propugoaculum vlllr utrlmqur subrrrlas; cl^temam cdlflclbp ac vlrl- 
<llbuf »ubditam, quv fuflliTn* In u«uiii vH cicrcllu* pouet : ttalncoluni angustam, 
t4*iifbrl(fiftum. f& ron«urtuiline jinilqua." tir.—Sfn. Kpi$t. liii^l. 

" I Mn a Tilla built of iqiiarr ftionm; a wall »urrouniled b) the nood^owen 
alsu erected one very fide for the drfrnre of Ihc villa ; a clitem. eira^ated under tlie 
buildings and pleasure ground*, wbli h might wr^e an arm) ; a bath, confined and 
dismal, according to the aoclenl cuMuu/' etc. 

"See Val. Mai. lib. v. cap- 3. 

3 ivi. 4i. 
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The toresi which covers Cumm is a royal chase, extends but bejond 
ihe limits of that city, and borders the lake of Fuuvro, ihe andeat 
Achenma podis, ■ lying to the south towards IftteRtis. This lake is 
a long and shallow sheet of wate^ It answers very exactly the 
descripiion of it given by Strabo»'who calls it a middy trmpiioa 
of ihe ita, and diffelv as widely from the splendid picture of Lyco- 
phron, who represents it, 

It has a small island with a castle, and terminates in a pool caUed 
L'Acqua Morta (the dead water). We proceeded along its banks to 
Bma, ranged once more over the delicious scenery in its vicinity, 
and embarkmg bent our course to Prodda. 

* The Achenuisn Lake. 

* A roaring tnflni of the boUing wavef . 
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